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“THE OUTLOOK. 


HE English Parliament opened last week under 
circumstances which indicate a very trying ses- 

sion for the Ministry, and a very stormy and tumultu- 
ous session for both parties. The latest news from 
Egypt indicates a retreat of the two columns which have 
signalized their march into the desert by brilliant and 
daring, if fruitless, achievements, and have since been 
intrenched not far from Berber. Now that Khartoum 
has fallen, the whole situation is changed ; instead of 





being an intrenched position in the hands of friends, 
to be relieved by a dash, it becomes a strong fort- 
ress in the hands of enemies, from whom it 
tan be taken only by a large body of men. 
It is probable that the English army will be 
concentrated either at Korti or Debbeh. Naturally, 
this retreat, following close upon the death of Gor- 
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pa and the fall of Khartoum, has aroused deep 
feeling in England. Mr. Gladstone’s position isa 
difficult one ; a compromise policy is always difficult 
of defense when it fails. The speech of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, in the House of Commons, Monday night, 
in support of his motion of censure, was surprisingly 
vigorous and surprisingly definite in comparison with 
former attacks on the Ministry. He not only con- 
demned the methods of the Government, but pro- 
poses to accept definitely the responsibility for good 
government in Egypt and in portions of the Soudan. 
The debate which will follow will develop the 
strength of the war sentiment in Parliament. Mr. 
Gladstone is fundamentally right in his antagonism 
to the policy of extending the limits and increasing 
the burdens of the British Empire, but it now looks 
as if he had made a serious mistake in endeavoring 

to do a little where he ought either to have done 
n tt or to have done a good =. 


The situation in the Soudan is rendered still more 
difficult for the English, because there no longer ex- 
ists any excuse for their presence there. Now that 
the fate of Khartoum is settled, the question whether 
El Mahdi shall rule the Soudanese or not concerns 
the English no more than it concerns ourselves. If 
Egypt were threatened there would be some show of 
right for the appearance of an English army on the 
Nile to defend English interests in Egypt, and the 
interests of the world in the Suez Canal ; but, so far, 
the safety of Egypt isnot endangered. General Gor- 
don went to Khartoum, not for the purpose of de- 
feating El Mahdi and preventing Soudan from falling 
into his hands, but for the purpose of rescuing the 
garrison and the Europeans there. One of the first 
results of his arrival in the city was the sending away 
of a large number of persons to places of safety. 
Gordon has fallen by the hand of treachery, but his 
mission and his life have not beem in vain, and the 
fact that he has fallen at his post is no reason for in- 
flicting vengeance upon the Arabs in arms under the 
leadership of El Mahdi. Mr. Gladstone’s reluctance to 
go into the business has been evident from the first ; 
he has resolutely, and inthe face of a strong Jingo 
sentiment, refused to goa step further than seemed 
absolutely necessary for the safety of Gordon. He 
has set his face against any extension of the bound- 
aries of the overgrown British Empire, and of the 
responsibilities of the overburdened English Govern- 
ment. English pride has been touched at its most 
sensitive point, and very naturally ; but whether the 
sober second thought, which England has often had 
the courage to follow, will discover a way out of the 
present dilemma without an enormous expenditure of 
money and a great sacrifice of human life, with the 
possible overthrow of one of the most useful and 
progressive administrations which England has ever 
had, remains to be seen. 


To the facts indicating Russian activity in Asia 
reported in The Christian Union last week must be 
added another and very significant circumstance, 
which is attracting not a little attention in England ; 
and that is, the action of the Russian Government in 
ordering 2,000 Krupp guns of the largest size for use 
in Central Asia. It looks now as if Russia and Ger- 
many were both disposed to take advantage of the 
anxieties and difficulties of the English position in 
order to carry out their schemes of aggrandizement. 
The Russian foreign policy has more cumulative 
force than the foreign policy of any other govern- 
ment in the world. Itis an unbroken tradition and 
inheritance of the Empire, and no internal civil dis- 
turbance seems to deflect it from its objective point ; 
even foreign wars interrupt it but fora moment. A 
writer in a recent number of the ‘‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view ” presents some facts which suggest that Rus- 
sia has an eye upon Persia rather than upon India. 
The former country is ripe for foreign conquest. For 
many years the only rule to which it has been sub- 
jected has been that of personal caprice and passion. 
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The rule of the Shah cannot be called a government in 
any sense ; there is nothing fixed, stable, or methodic 
init. Many of the frontier tribes chafed under it, and 
would probably welcome even forvign rule as some 
thing better than native anarchy. 
ig an unarmed, half-fed mob. The Russian Govern 
ment knows thoroughly the condition of affairs in 
Persia, has made careful surveys of the whole coun 
try, and is prepared ata moment’s notice to take ad 
vantage of any opportunity of raising the Russian 
flagat Teheran. After Herat has been occupied the 
next movement will be awaited with breathless in- 
terest, not only in India, but in England. 


The Persian army 


The result of the recent French Senatorial elections, 
already reported in these columns, affords strong 
evidence that the Republic is taking deep root on 
French soil. If any additional facts were needed to 
destroy the illusion of absolutism, they have certainly 
been afforded by the publication of the expenditures 
of the Bonapartes, summarized in a recent issue of 
the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” A more lavish, corrupt, 
and vulgar use of money was never made by any 
irresponsible ruler. There is some criticism of the 
Republic because it lacks dignity, but compared with 
Imperialism it is dignity itself. Probably no more 
ostentatiously vulgar government ever existed than 
that of Napoleon the Third. The French people are be- 
ing slowly educated to recognize that the dignity and 
impressiveness of a nation does not reside in the ex 
ternal trappings of office, nor in the etiquette that 
hedges about a ruler, but in the self-restraint of the 
people under all kinds of provocation to violence and 
selfishness, in greatness of political ideas, and the 
simplicity, honesty, and vigor of administration. 
Germany rendered a real service to France when she 
tore up with an iron hand the poisonous upas tree of 
Imperialism. The national humiliation was deep and 
keen, and the process of reconstruction has been 
long and painful, but there is good hope that France 
is now building permanently, on foundations broad 
based as the will and character of the French people. 

We have not taken any part in the newspaper 
formation of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. Our well 
informed Washington correspondent gives an inside 
view of the facts, and probably as accurate infor- 
mation as can be given by any one except the Presi 
dent-elect and his already selected advisers. Enough 
however, is known to make it tolerably sure that the 
Cabinet will be a purely Democratic one, and that 
no Independent Republican will have a place in it: 
all the talk of the Fall about a seat for Mr. Schurz 
has died out, and the attempt by the New York 
‘* Herald” to revive gossip about putting Mr. Conkling 
into the Cabinet has come to naught. It is also 
pretty clearly indicated that the best and more con 
servative elements of the Democratic party are com 
ing to the front. Mr. Bayard is the most promi 
nently talked of as Secretary of State, and he repre- 
sents without question the best elements in the 
South, and would have been the most popular South 
ern candidate for the Presidency; Mr. Thurman, 
who is reported to have received a tender of the port- 
folio of the Interior, represents the rising sentiment 
in favor of control of the great railroad corpora- 
tions better than any man in the country except 
Senator Edmunds ; and Mr. Manning, of this State, 
who probably may be Secretary of the Treasury if he 
wishes to be, is pressed for that offive as a cautious, 
couservative financier by the banking interests of 
this city, both Democratic and Republican. The 
interests of Civil Service Reform depend more upon 
the Postmaster-General than upon any other officer, 
and that appointment appears to be still wholly in 
doubt. 


The most important political action of the week is 
that taken upon the silver question. We are now 
paying $2,000,000 a month for silver which we are 
coining into dollars of less value than goid, and stow 
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ing in the Treasury vaults, for no one wants them. 
If these dollars once get into currency in lieu of gold, 
or currency redeemable in gold, the laboring classes 
will at once find their wages practically docked. For 
their wages will be paid in silver, while all imported 
articles, and all domestic articles whose price is de- 
termined by that of foreign competitors, will have to 
be bought in gold. Inshort, we shall have a return, 
in a small way, of the experience we had in war times 
with a premium on gold and a consequent inflation of 
prices. There is not, so faras we know, a single 
financier in the country of respectable authority who 
does not deprecate the continuance of this coinage, 
and has not warned the country of the dangers it 
threatens. That it continues, nevertheless, illus- 
trates one of the dangers of democratic institutions ; 
namely, that a small minority, with direct and large 
interests, is often, at least fora time, more powerful 
than a vast majority whose interests are indirect 
and individually small. The interest of the silver 
miners in keeping a customer who will buy their 
product at a high price has practically proved 
strong enough to overbear the interest of the people 
who are taxed to purchase the silver they do not want 
and cannot use. The ‘‘ Evening Pest” puts this sil- 
ver question sharply and well : 

* Mr. Edward Atkinson, the Boston statistician, calculates 
that the total annual product of our silver mines, for the 
sake of which we are putting our currency and credit in 
peril, and taxing ourselves $2,000,000 a month, is much less 
valuable than the annual hen eggs of the country, which 
enjoy no protection at all. Yet aman who proposed that 
the Treasury should purchase every month $2,000,000 worth 
of eggs, and establish incubators to hatch them in, and hen- 
neries for the chickens, until purchasers were found, wauld 
be looked on as crazy.” 


Under the stimulus of Mr. Cleveland there is some 
prospect that the Democratic party may take up this 
matter, which neither party has hitherto had the 
courage to deal with. Republican statesmen have 
warned the country of the danger ; and the original 
bill was passed over a Republican President’s veto— 
President Hayes’s ; but the Republican party as such 
has not intervened to ward the danger off. Mr. 
Dorsheimer has introduced a bill into the House, asa 
sort of compromise measure, which puts a stop to the 
purchase of silver by the Government, but allows the 
indefinite continuance of free coinage of American 
silver, and increases the value of this ccin. It appar- 
ently gives satisfaction to neither party, and is not 
likely to get out of committee. Mr. Randall, it is 
reported, proposes to submit, under the suspension 
of the rules, an amendment to the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill, authorizing the President at his 
discretion to stop the coinage of the silver dol- 
lars for one year from the 1st of July next. This 
amendment will be submitted to a separate vote. 
Mr. Cleveland has been in consultation with lead- 
ing members of his party—Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
Randall, of the House, and Mr. Tilden, Mr. Man- 
ton Marble, and Mr. Hewitt—and with some of the 
leading financiers of this city, on this subject, and, 
while he has not made any public utterances, he has 
allowed it to be given out as by authority that he is 
opposed, and the incoming administration will be 
opposed, to the continuance of silver coinage ; and 
we may expect a decisive utterance to this effect in 
his inaugural. The silver men may succeed in stay- 
ing off action ; probably will, if Mr. Randall’s desire 
fails ; in which case the silver coinage will necessarily 
continue unless there is an extra session of Congress 
to act upon this subject. 


The anomalies introduced into legislation in the 
hopeless endeavor to keep up wages by preventing 
free competition are curiosities in political economy ; 
and the twentieth century will look back upon some 
of these attempts in our time with as much quiet 
amusement as we experience over the scarcely more 
absurd legislation of the days of Henry VIII. The 
latest of these dodges—it deserves no better name— 
is a bill introduced into Congress to forbid the im- 
portation of laborers into this country under any 
contract previously made for his labor. Some one had 
sense enough to see that this would make it illegal 
for a conductor to hire an opera singer, lecturer, or 
actor to come over to America, and proposed to exempt 
this class; ther some one else proposed to exempt 
servants. But there is really no reason why the 
principle, if applied to a factory hand, should not be 
applied to an impresario or a coachman. The work- 
ing classes are easily deceived if such legislative 
clap-trap as this can win their suffrages. If it is 
true that labor is a commodity to be hired in the 
cheapest market, legislative interference with free 





trade in the commodity will only be to the disadvan- 
tage of the laborer. This assumed axiom is false ; 
and the only true friend of the workingman is he 
who sets himself to work to overturn the falsehood, 
and the whole superstructure reared upon it. 





The Report of the Forest Commission appointed by 
the Comptroller of this State leaves no doubt as to 
the need of prompt action if very serious calamity is 
to be averted. Although only the borders of the 
Adirondack forests have, as yet, been burned over, 
the increasing scarcity of and demand for hard 
wood, and the recent modification of the railroad by 
which timber inaccessible by former methods can be 
cheaply brought to market, make it nearly certain 
that lumbering operations will ere long be carried 
on in all parts of the region. Heretofore, for lack of 
proper laws, fires and timber-stealing could not be 
prevented, even on large private tracts. The Com- 
missioners assume that, although the only thorough 
remedy is State ownership of the whole area, yet that 
the present state of public opinion renders it unwise 
to urge so radical a policy, and that, therefore, pri- 
vate lumbering will continue. Fortunately, since 
fire constitutes the chief peril, and since lumbermen, 
summer visitors, and hotel proprietors are nearly all 
in favor of the most essential preventive measures, 
there appears to be a chance for securing a fairly 
good, if not the best, firelaw. The Commissioners 
have, we think, done wisely in dividing their recom- 
mendations so that the Legislature could take action 
in this direction, if in no other. It is quite impor- 
tant that, besides this, a permanent and non-poiitical 
commission be established, and that steps be taken 
to prevent the stripping of land on which taxes have 
not been paid. As to the consent of the Legislature 
to these measures, there is, though there ought not 
to be, room for serious doubt. A highly respected 
member of the Senate, who, last winter, warmly 
supported the measures for forest preservation, fears 
that this year the prospects are bad for legislation 
which calls for the appropriation of money, especially 
for objects of this class. Yet there seems to be no 
difficulty in getting a quarter of a million dollars for 
continuing work on the Capitol. That is expected to 
be, when finished, a great and lasting monument of 
the wealth and liberality of the Empire State. If 
denudation is not checked, the Adirondack region 
will be a far more lasting memorial of the short- 
sightedness and greed of our generation. It would 
probably require millions of dollars to restore a for- 
est-growth to the dreary wastes already burned over. 
Even then hundreds of years could not replace the 
deep, spongy cushion of spruce-duff which has been 
reduced to ashes and washed away. It is a disgrace 
that there should be any room for doubt that our 
Legislature will promptly and unanimously adopt 
measures, at least as thorough-going as those recom- 
mended by this Commission, to save what yet 
remains. 





The immense expansion of railroad properties is 
very clearly brought out in the current number of a 
German railroad journal, from which it appears that 
the total length of railroads in operation two years 
ago was about 275,000 miles, of which 114,000 were 
in Europe, 140,000 in America, 11,500 in Asia, 3,500 
in Africa, 6,500 in Australia, New Zealand, and so 
forth. Three thousand five hundred miles of 
railway already laid in Africa is a convincing evi- 
dence of the substantial development now going on in 
that continent, and likely to produce very important 
results in the general history of the world during the 
coming century. Between 1880 and the date of these 
statistics, two years ago, the increase in the mileage 
of railroads had been 57,000 miles, or about twenty- 
six per cent., Mexico making the largest showing ; 
during that time the mileage of her railroads increased 
335 per cent. In this country railroad mileage in- 
creased in the same period forty-two per cent. 


At a recent meeting of elementary teachers in Lon- 
don a resolution was unanimously adopted expressing 
the opinion that it is desirable that the training colleges 
for schoolmasters should be affiliated with the univer- 
sities, and that for the best educational results Eng- 
lish children should be graded and taught by cult- 
ured men and women. It was stated that one of 
the reasons why people in Scotland think so much of 
education is that even in the elementary schools the 
teachers hold university degrees. It is time that 
more attention should be paid to the quality than the 
quantity of the teaching power. With the universi- 
ties open to more than the favored few there would 





be among the mass of elementary teachers greater 
incentive to intellectual work, and much talent now 
latent would be developed, to the nation’s benefit. 
The idea involved in these resolutions is one that 
needs to be expressed and enforced in this country. 
The great educational need here is thorough and 
adequate preparatory work with childrep. Almost 
every American who has earried his education on 
through the higher university courses has reason to 
look back upon the years he spent in preparatory 
schools with more or less regret, and often with in 
dignation. There are altogether foo many prepara 
tory schools in which the scholarship of the teachers 
is of the most superficial kind, the instruction with 
out method, intelligence, or thoroughness ; and in 
which, for lack of these things, boys and girls are 
squandering time which can never be reclaimed. 
What is needed is such a co-ordination of the educa 
tional institutions of the country as will afford a con- 
sistent course from the first hour of school-going to 
the last day of the special university training; a 
course in which the work will be cumulative, and 
from which the student will enter upon his life-work 
with a consciousness of thorough mastery of the 
several lines of knowledge which go to the making of 
a liberal education. 





Well-informed observers of the changes which have 
been successively introduced into the curriculum of 
Harvard College during the last decade have known 
that the latest change, which makes it possible to 
enter the college without knowledge of Greek or 
Latin, has been a logical necessity of the general 
policy. When the elective system made it unneces 
sary for a boy tostudy Greek and Latin after enter 
ing college, it was inevitable that, sooner or later, 
these studies should be made optional in the work 
preparatory to college. The radicalism of the latest 
movement of the Faculty at Cambridge lies in its 
effect upon primary edneation. In most of the 
leading colleges the elective system has already been 
introduced, but the preparatory schools are still on 
the classical basis. A change which makes familiar 
ity with the classics unnecessary as a condition to 
entrance upon college work involves, sooner or later, 
a modification, if not a reconstruction, of the curric- 
ulum of the preparatory schools. As the master 
of one of the best of these schools lately remarked, 
it is a modification which revolutionizes education, 
from the kindergarten up. In our judgment, the 
change at Harvard was not only inevitable, but also 
of great advantage to general education, and especial 
ly to classical culture. The students who enter 
college without Latin or Greek will be required to 
devote themselves to genuine work in the sciences ; 
in addition to the other requirements they will be 
obliged to take two courses of college study, one in 
mathematics, and the other either in mathematics or 
physics, in place of classical work. Removed from 
the list of obligatory studies, the classies will gain 
rather than lose in importance; they will cease 
to be the bone of contention in the field of higher 
education, and will draw students by their own 
attractive power. 


The dedication of the Washington Monument, last 
Saturday, was attended by appropriate and memor 
able ceremonies. <A description of the stately but 
simple obelisk will be found in our Washington letter. 
The tardy progress of the construction of a fitting 
memorial to our greatest hero, begun thirty-seven 
years ago, has been atoned for by the rapidity and 
thoroughness with which the work has been carried 
on since Congress took control of the matter in 1876. 
The outdoor exercises on Saturday consisted of Ma 
sonic ceremonies, in which several relics of Washing 
ton were employed ; an address by Senator Sherman, 
in which he declared the monument to be ‘‘ the most 
imposing, costly, and appropriate ever erected in 
honor of one man ;” and remarks by Mr. W. W. Cor 
coran, the first Vice-President of the Washington 
Monument Society, Colonel Thomas L. Casey, who 
has had charge of the actual work since 1876, and 
President Arthur, who received the obelisk from the 
builders, and in a few well-chosen words declared 
it dedicated to the ‘immortal name and memory of 
George Washington.’” The mlitary review and pro 
cession was a brilliant pageant. The polished and 
eloquent oration of the Hon. Robert C. Wiuthrop, 
read in the Hall of Representatives by ex-Governor 
Long, was followed by a short address by Mr. John 
W. Daniel, delivered with excellent rhetorical effect, 
and greeted with great enthusiasm. 


A.report of the Congressional Committee on the 
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‘* Jeannette ” expedition gives high praise to De Long 
and other officers and fails to sustain charges of unjust 
and unofficer-like conduct.——The text of the Sa- 
moan Treaty signed by Germany has been made pub- 
lic. ——An unimportant naval victory has been won 
by the French near Ningpo. On the 18th the Sen- 
ate passed the ‘‘ Anti-Foreign Contract Labor ” bill. 
There is a possibility that the attack on the Jap- 
anese Minister in Corea may lead to war between 
China and Japan.——The English Parliament opened 
last Thursday. -A revolt of Russian exiles in Sibe- 
ria has been suppressed. Many were killed. ——The 
death at London, on the 19th inst., of Mrs. Lowell, 
wife of Minister James Russell Lowell, has called out 
expressions of the deepest sympathy for Mr. Lowell 
in England and in this country. Mrs. Lowell was a 
lady of the highest culture and attainments.——The 
block in the Illinois Senatorial contest continues. —— 
The trial of Captain Williams, of the New York Police, 
is ended. Decision reserved.-——Marvin’s Safe Fac: 
tory in West Thirty-seventh Street, New York, was 
destroyed by fire, Friday. Loss, nearly a quarter ofa 
million.—The methods of New York gas companies 
are being investigated by a committee of the State 
Senate. Mr. W. C. Kingsley, formerly head of the 
trustees of the Brooklyn Bridge, and prominent in 
Brooklyn political matters, died on the 21st, in Brook- 
lyn.——The St. Joseph’s Convent and Orphan Asylum 
was burned at Pittsburg, Friday. No loss of life. —— 
By a railroad collision at Four-Mile Run, near Wash- 
ington, four men were killed on the 20th.——Nearly 
3,000 girls, employees in carpet mills at Yonkers, 
N. Y., are out on strike The Quaker Mountain In- 
stitution at Chappaqua was destroyed by fire Saturday 
night.———Sixty-nine ballots had been taken in the 
Oregon Senatorial contest up to Saturday night.— 
In Chicago, on the 21st, J. C. Mackin, W. J. Galla- 
gher, Arthur Gleason, and Henry Biehl were con- 
victed of conspiracy in the election fraud cases. —— 
Five railroad accidents occurred on Saturday. The 
most serious was on the West Shore, at Canajoharie, 
where the two engineers were killed.——By the burn- 
ing of a dwelling-house in Phila’elphia, early Satur- 
day morning, five lives were lost. In New York, 
early Sunday morning, a family of six were suffo- 
cated at a fire corner of Beaver and William Streets. 

—The House passed the Naval Appropriation bill 
on Monday. The same day the Post-Office Appropri- 
ation bill passed the Senate. 

















ARE YOU READY ? 


doe are looking for a place and a work in the 
world : are you ready for them? If you are, 
you may be sure they are waiting for you. Thou- 
sands of men are looking for situations, but it is as- 
tonishing how difficult it is to find the right man 
when there is a place to be filled. A host of men 
want it, but notone in a hundred is ready for it. 
Readiness implies something more than willingness to 
roll up one’s sleeves ; it means ability to do the thing 
required with skill, zeal, and absolute fidelity. A 
merchant wants a clerk ; he can fill the place twenty 
times over with good, steady-going, well-meaning, 
humdrum men ; he will be lucky if he finds in half 
a year the boy who will take all thought of the place 
off of his mind by the energy, capacity, and general 
intelligence he brings into it. There is an opening in 
a newspaper office, and the need is advertised ; there 
is at once a host of applicants ; out of them, twenty- 
five young men can be selected who will do the work 
set before them fairly well ; but the young man who 
will really fill the place and expand it, who will ovei- 
flow it with vitality, freslimess, and life, must be 
searched for far and wide, as with a lighted candle. 
These select workmen, who add to general good in- 
tentions the concentration and the mastery which go 
with high power, are the men for whom the world is 
looking, and for whom there is always aplace. They 
survive financial crises and outlive hard times because 
they are indispensable ; if their employers go to the 
wall they rarely wait long for another opportunity. 
The only safe road to success runs past the door of the 
boy who has made up his mind to do one thing and 
to do it with all his might ; to focus bimself on it and 
pour himself into it. Whatever you decide to do, 
qualify yourself for it by mastering every detail of it ; 
fling yourself heart and soulinto it. Are you ready ? 








THE INTERNATIONAL. 


ERHAPS the most natural thing for one to say 
who has just heard of the International’s con- 
spiracy is, ‘‘Oh, we need not lie awake nights 
thinking of that. Before those conspirators can ac- 





complish anything the Government will have them 
safe under lock and key.” But if he inquire a little 
more into the ways and personnel of the conspirators, 
he will probably change his mind. In the first ‘‘ An- 
nual Report of the Michigan State Bureau of Labor 
and Industrial Statistics,” dated February 1, 1884, 
on page 80, the Commissioner says : 


‘Within the last year or two there has sprung up, in dif- 
ferent parts of the State, groups of the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association. The especial declared objects of this 
organization are to print and publish and circulate labor 
literature; to hold mass-meetings; to systematize agita 
tion ; to establish labor libraries, labor halls, and lyceums 
for discussing social science ; to maintain the labor press ; 
to protect members and all producers from wrong; to aid 
all labor organizations ; to aid the establishment of unity 
and the maintenance of fraternity between all labor organi- 
zations ; to bring about an alliance between the manufact- 
uring and the agricultural producers; to encourage the 
spirit of brotherhood and independence among the pro- 
ducers of every State and country ; to ascertain, segregate, 
classify, and study the habits and acts of their enemies; to 
secure information of the wrongs perpetrated against them, 
and to record and circulate the same ; to arouse a spirit of 
hostility against, and ostracism of, the capitalistic press; 
to prepare the means for directing the coming social revo- 
lution by enlightening public opinion on the wrongs per- 
petrated against the producers of the world; to obliterate 
national boundary lines and sectional prejudices, with a 
view to the international unification of the producers of all 
lands ; and to eradicate the impression that redress can be 
obtained by the ballot. The Internationalists believe that 
the spoliation of the producing classes can only be termi- 
nated by a bloody and universal revolution ; that this revo- 
lution will be precipitated upon them by the ruling class or 
monopolists as soon as they understand that the producers 
are being educated to such a degree as to make their con- 
tinued ‘legal’ robbery dangerous to themselve:; and their 
institutions ; and they hold that only by education of the 
masses can they gain their social and economic freedom. 
They therefore declare that their first duty is to educate the 
masses ; to prepare for the coming universal revolution, 
and to endeavor to so direct it that there may be secured, 
as its results, a system of co-operative society which will 
secure justice to all. The organization is formed on the 
‘group’ system ; that is, any person who subscribes to 
these principles may become an organizer. He organizes a 
group of eight besides himself. When this group becomes 
thoroughly conversant with the principles and methods of 
the organization, each member becomes an organizer, and 
forms a group of his own ; and this goes on indefinitely. 
North America is divided into uine divisions—the Canadian, 
the British Columbia, the Eastern States, the Middle States, 
the Western States, the Rocky Mountain, the Pacific Coast, 
the Southern States, and the Mexican. Each division is 
presided over by a division executive of nine persons. The 
International was organized on its present basis on July 15, 
1881, with fifty-four delegates, representing 320 ‘divisions’ 
or groups, composed of 600,000 members. The countries 
represented were France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Russia, Siberia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Turkey, Egypt, England, Mexico, and the 
United States.” 

(The Labor papers of Michigan claim that at the 
recent election nineteen members of Labor organiza- 
tions were elected to to the State Legislature. ) 

The facts which all who choose nay verify are : 

1. That aconspiracy does exist. 

2. That the center of the conspiracy is carefully 
hidden. 

3. That the plan of action, if any be already de- 
termined, is also carefully hidden. 

4, That the preparation for the time of action is 
going on rapidly, and that this preparation consists 
in fomenting discontent, and in circulating such liter- 
ature and agitating such ideas as tend to separate 
society into classes, and especially to form the 
‘*party of the laborers,” prophesied by St. Simon. 

5. That the reliance of the conspirators is largely 
on the discontented nature of man, and the discon- 
tent which is the natural fruit of the unjust indus- 
trial and economic relations of men in the wage- 
system. 

6. That in spreading discontent with things as 
they are, the conspirators are powerfully aided by 
talented and influential men in all ranks of life. 
Prominent and eloquent divines, learned professors, 
men of great wealth, great employers of labor, and a 
host of less prominent yet perhaps not less talented 
writers, orators, and men whose direct personal inter- 
ests are with society as it is, confess, if no stronger 
term be necessary, that the industrial system is in- 
equitable, and the discontented have justice on their 
side. 

7. That the whole of society is virtually preparing 
for war. A marshaling of forces is going on. The 


parties being those determined to maintain the indus- 
trial system as it is, and those determined to abolish it. 

8. That the opponents of the existing industrial 
system have on their side the fire, zeal, enthusiasm, 
fanaticism, which are always found on the side of 
those who appeal in the name of justice and human- 





ity, and which can never be found on the side of 
those who simply defend their wealth. 


With such facts before us, is it wise to roll over, like 
the sluggard, saying, ‘‘ Let me alone ! You have called 
me too soon! Wake me up when the time for action 
hasarrived”? If the foregoing statements are true, 
the time for action has arrived. We must decide 
Now whether we are to meet the conspiracy by force 
of arms, or whether we are to disarm the conspira- 
tors by showing that justice is not on their side, and 
that things are just as they ought to be, or else by 
showing an earnest willingness to readjust the rela- 
tions of men as rapidly as circumstances will per- 
init. 

There is good reason for believing that the plan of 
simultaneous rising in all countries is given out as a 
blind. The social revolution is to be fought in Amer 
ica. ‘* Put yourself in his place.” If you were the 
head of that conspiracy, you would argue that if 
America could be revolutionized and the model co- 
operative commonwealth established here, the rest of 
the world would follow suit. Therefore you would 
concentrate all your forces in America, and the word 
should be passed to all the discontented of other na- 
tions, *‘ Rendezvous in America! Take with you no 
thought for the morrow, nor any provision other than 
absolutely necessary to make the journey. Once 
there, we will provide you with the fat of the land. 
Workingmen of all lands, unite! On to America! 
The land of plenty and of promise! You have 
nothing to lose! You have a world to win!” 

During the last four years 2,435,662 immigrants 
arrived in the United States. Who knows how many 
of them came to take part in the social revolution 
which the authorities of the ‘‘ International ” predict 
officially for 1885? Whoknows how many more may 
arrive in the next three years 7 

The conspiracy is not one of a day, nor one to be 
defeated and dispersed by local failure or local 
defeat. Ifthe risings in Europe are crushed, if the 
attempt to break out simultaneously in all countries 
prove fruitless, the leaders of the conspirators will 
certainly fall back upon that maxim of war which 
teaches generals to concentrate their forces. Let 
once the word be given that the seat of war is to be 
in America, the adventurers and the reformers and 
the discontented of all nations will pour across the 
sea to swell their ranks. 

We write not as alarmists; though we write to 
sound a note of alarm. We are perfectly convinced 
that there are sufficient signs of danger ahead to 

varrant all who believe in the ways of peace and 
righteousness to bestir themselves to seek peace and 
preserve it by doing justice and working righteous- 
ness. We can far easier prevent revolution than 
put it down. We must seek for and discover a 
Christian basis for industry, as we have discovered a 
Christian basis for government, and must put an end 
to discontent by putting an end to the wrongs which 
produce it. If we donot, will not, cannot do it peace- 
fully, it will be done for us by revolution. And no 
man can tell how near that revolution may be. 


TO HUSBANDS. 


E wish that any words of ours could coerce 

every husband into reading the story of Marion 
Harland in this week’s Christian Union. It is a tragic 
story; but it is, in its essential spirit, a tragedy of com- 
mon life. It is pitiful because it is realistic. Linger- 
ing death is the saddest of deaths ; and a lingering 
death of the soul is saddest, and, alas ! most common 
of ail. There are thousands of homes in America where 
the story which Marion Harland’s eloquent pen has 
told is repeated, though it does not come to the same 
dramatic and startling cnd. The woman out of 
whose life all the brightness and joy of romance has 
gone lives on, wishing in vain she might die, but too 
conscientious or too timid to commit a suicide except 
in vain wishes. The light dies out of her eye, the 
bloom fades from her cheek, the elasticity goes out of 
her step, not because she is overworked, but because 
her soul is underfed, and all that produces hope and 
faith and love and joy are denied her. Her hus- 
band believes that the raiment is more than body, 
and the meat than life; at least he lives as though 
he did ; and her uncomplaining sou! turns and feeds 
upon itself. 

Come, sir, sit down here in the confessional and 
answer one or two plain questions ! When you were 
a-courting, you used to bring flowers home to her. 
How hong is it since you brought a bouquet to your 
wife? You used to find evenings which you could 
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spend with the girl you thought you loved best ; and 
you had nothing to say, silence in her com- 

iny Was not dull to you. How long since you have 
given an evening to restful companionship with her ? 
How long since you have read a book aloud to her in 
the evening? or taken her to a lecture or a concert, 
or an entertainment of any kind ? or put your horse 
into your cutter and invited her to take a ride, when 


when 


you had no business and she no shopping to do? 
Answer these questions, kind but careless and 
thoughtless sir, and see whether you cannot bring 
baek that light to the dull eyes, and that flush to 
the pale cheeks, and that beating to the heavy heart. 
There are murderers and murderers. And many a 
husband k by inches who would treat her 
more mercifully if he killed her by a blow. 


But Marion Harland’s story needs no moral ; and 
we add it here, not for its sake, but for our own, 


yecause we cannot be silent. 


CONCERNING PHYSICAL PHARISEES. 
HYSICAL pride is just as real a failing as spirit- 
ithere are few domestic tyrannies 


that cause so much unhappiness. For instance, here 
fa family who is full of coarse vigor, 


ual pride ; an 


s the father of 
and who has merged all his imagination and all his 
sympathies into a tyrannical robustness. He is one 
of those bronze characters for whom weakness is 
| sickness an imaginary evil ; exacting, 
never known failure; cruel, because 
Speak to such a man 
who thinks he is better than 
mdemuns him heartily ; or of the man 
who says that *‘he does not know what fear is,” 
and he will rush into incredulities; but of himself 
onstantly asserting ‘‘ that he never has a pain, 
and that tt know what fatigue is.” Such 
a man generally makes a cruel father. His boys may 
be weakly and sensitive, but he insists upon their 
Fagging and hazing are good for 


cowardice, ant 
because he has 
be has never known suffering. 
of the moral Pharisee, 


others, and he 


ne 18 ¢ 


he does n¢ 
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them; he himself rather enjoyed them. Exposure, 
severe bod strain, mental cram, are healthy, 
‘hardening™ processes. For his delicate children 
he revives the cold-water torture. ‘‘ Nerves! all 
nonsense ! k at me!" he says, proudly. ‘‘I get 
up early, all day, I don’t know anything 
about headache, or neuralgia, or nerves!” In the 
world he passes for a genial, hearty fellow. Many 
bad people pass for good people, because the founda- 
tion of their character is not reached ; and no one 
has been to the bottom of his nature who has not 
had to live his usual life of duty and work and 
pleasure in a constant physical condition below the 
requisite strengty. I! may not be ‘‘a counsel of per- 
fection “ to advise people to try themselves by this 
test, but there is no better one; for if, when 


weakened by pain, weariness, or sleeplessness, we 
ean still be cheerful, considerate, patient, we may 
then believe that the foundation of our character is 
laid so deep that mortal trials and vexations can- 
not overthrow 

enough, such men either marry wives of 
great delicacy, or else they worry them into that 
rhaps it is as Ben Preston asserts : 

** Nature oft tethers t’ worst to t’ best, 

\iddling sort.”’ 

of such physical tyrants, if 
not exactly sick, are in that languid state when all 
the wheels of life run slow, or they have sadly drifted 
into a condition which the Scotch call ‘‘all egg- 
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condition. LP 
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At any rate, the wives 


shells ;* their nerves lie on the surface, and every 
sensation is but modified suffering. Under such 
circumstances, the constant brag and bluster of a 
robust, overbearingly healthy man must bea kind of 


martyrdom. Yet it is wonderful what sweet women 
manage to live in such an atmosphere—women who 
suffer, but who conceal their pain, in order that it 
may be forgotten, so that it is only after reflection 
we discover their stoical virtue; who live on ina 
domestic climate of constant east wind, and whose 
endurance is a spectacle of virtue and a spur to the 
loftiest courage. 

If physical tyrants will try themselves by a wider test 
than that of their own household, they will find that 


sunple flesh and blood does not move the axle of the 
earth. There are far grander men than those measured 
by pounds avoirdupois—men with intelligent brows 
that wear the constant plait of tension ; over whose 
thoughtful eyes the eyelids droop a little, as if they 
had gazed too jong ; men whose manner reveals a de- 
gree of debility, and we know that suffering lurks be- 
neath it ; and who have an unconscious plaintiveness 


about them. Oertainly they are not vigorous wen; 





but take them as a class, and they have accomplished 
far more than their loud, robust contemporaries. 
However daily details weary them, an emergency 
always finds them equal to it. They mount the 
breach of a city, they attack a prejudice or a wrong, 
and they demolish what they attack. True, they have 
fits of languor ; the neuralgia at which their more 
robust ancesters laughed digs its talons into their 
brain ; but let the occasion come, and they command 
their intellect and their hands, as the workman com- 
mands his tools. 

We will not deny that these vigorous, overbearing 
physiques have work to do in the world—good and 
necessary work : or else a great deal of fine writing, 
and a great deal of time and strength, are wasted in 
athletic exercises. But we accept far too sweepingly 
and readily the cant about ‘‘ muscular Christianity ” 
and muscular intellect. If the ideal and spiritual in 
humanity is to be subjected to blood and muscle, then 
the finer race will be worn away by the stronger ; and 
‘*the fittest,” in its nobler sense, will not survive. 
But we know this is not so ; or the fleet-footed, mus- 
cular Indian would have driven before him the less 
sinewy white man; and the animal vitality of the 
negro race subjected a less animal one to its will. 

The physical tyrant of the home may well consider 
that spirits touched to finer issues than his own may 
be temporarily under his control; and that physical 
strength, unless crowned with gentleness, thought- 
fulness for others, and patience with the weak and 
suffering, is but a very low type of excellence, and in 
the order of those advantages which the brute and 
the savage may excel in. 

“ Bad is it to be weak, 
And sadder to be wrong, 


But if the streng God’s statutes break, 
Tis saddest to be strong.’’ 








THE BITTER CRY. 


Cie half the world does not know how the other 
half lives. The life of the tenemert popula- 
tion of our great cities is almost as absolutely un- 
known to the dwellers in the brown-stone fronts as is 
that of the North American Indians on a Reserva- 
tion. The North End is us far from the Back Bay 
as Calcutta, and the Fourth Ward is no nearer Fifth 
Avenue than the malarial swamps of Africa. Indeed, 
itis a question if the gulf is not greater between civ- 
ilization and our home heathen than between civili- 
zation and foreign heathen. The world reads with 
romantic interest the travels of Stanley through the 
Dark Continent. But there is little romance in our 
darker continents ; and genteel ears are closed with 
an almost resolute indifference to the bitter ery of 
outeast Boston, New York, Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati. 

We have more than once had occasion to call our 
readers’ attention to the dangers involved in the mul- 
tiplication and growth of cities in the United States. 
Nearly one-quarter of our population now lives in 
cities of over 8,000 inhabitants. Many of them dwell 
in tenements ; they are without a home; the free 
gifts of the God of nature—pure air, fresh water, 
bright sunlight—are denied them. They are driven 
into the liquor-shops for warmth and companionship. 
The noise of revelry is less intolerable than that 
of scolding women and quarreling children; the 
odors of stale tobacco-smoke more cndurable than 
those of foul sewerage and unventilated sleeping 
and cooking rooms. Liquor-shops abound, and are 
cheerful ; free reading-rooms are rare ; coffee-rooms 
there are few or none ; and the few mission churches 
and chapels are dark half the evenings of the week, 
and possess attractions the other half only for those 
who are already spiritually inclined. Discontent thrives 
in such atmosphere ; and the seeds of revolution are 
sown by criminal demagogues in a soil which our 
more criminal indifference has already made danger- 
gerously fertile. 

We commence next week a series of articles on the 
Home Heathen of our Great Cities—Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Each of these articles is written by a clergyman living 
in the city whose condition he describes; each of 
them by a clergyman whose heart has been long bur- 
dened by the load which most of us carry so lightly 
and toss off so carelessly ; each of them by one who 
writes his words of warning out of a full heart. 
They describe the nests and breeding-places of possi 
ble future revolution, where the army of dynamite 
and Greek fire will find its recruits, if the war against 
civilization ever breaks out in this country. Chris- 
tian consecration, common hnmanity, and self- 





interest call us with a threefold voice to carry to 
these outcast populations a Gospel, not merely in 
words from mission chapels, but in deeds of practi- 
cal reform—sanitary, industrial, social, and moral, as 
well as spiritua). These articles are the interpreta- 
tion of what corresponds in America to the Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 





THE YOUNG MEN AND THE CHURCHES. 


HE Congregational Publication Society has just 
issued a little book with the above title, by Dr. 
Washington Gladden, the genesis of which gives it a 
curious character and a unique value. He prepared 
a circular letter, which, by the aid of some friends, 
he sent to about 200 young men in Columbus, Ohio. 
‘* You know,” he said in this letter, ‘‘ many young 
men in this city who seldom or never attend church, 
and many more who occasionally attend, but do not 
identify themselves with the work of the churches. 
You have heard young men of both these classes ex- 
press their views on the subject. What reasons do 
they give for holding aloof from the churches ?” This 
letter elicited a large number of replies. In this little 
book Dr. Gladden reports the substance of these re- 
plies, and then undertakes to show that the reasons 
given for non-church-going are insufficient. This 
method of getting at the facts—a method which is 
journalistic rather than ministerial—is to be cordially 
recommended ; for as a result Mr. Gladden does uot 
in hi; replies attack men of straw. His spirit is 
equally to be recommended ; for heis uniformly can- 
did and courteous in his treatment of the objections 
to churches, some of which are neither candid nor 
courteous. His book will be excellent reading for 
young men, whether they go to church or not. It 
would be a good mental exercise for any non-church- 
goer, old or young, man or woman, to read this book 
through—it would not take over an hour--and see 
which of the reasons assigned keeps him from church, 
and, if neither of them, what better reason he can put 
down in black and white on the fly-leaf. It will 
be instructive, and,on the whole, encouraging, read- 
ing for the minister also, although it is not written 
for him. On the whole, we think most ministers 
will be surprised to find how shallow and how flip- 
pant are the reasons generally assigned for non- 
attendance. We believe that for a moderate retainer 
we would undertake to make out a better case for 
the non-church-goers than they have made out for 
themselves. 

The discouraged minister, who sees every Sunday 
only a sprinkling of young men in the pews before him, 
and rides or walks by groups of idlers on the street 
corners, ought to remember, in the first place, that it 
is impossible, in the nature of the case, to getall the 
young men intochurch. It is only a question of re- 
ducing non-church-goers toaminimum. The church 
service must always be adapted to the wants of the 
average ; avd there will always be some in the com- 
munity above and some below that average. There 
are in every town some men whose minds are so alert, 
or so well equipped, that the sermon which meets 
the want of the community does not meet theirs. 
They have thought out the sermon, or possibly a bet- 
ter one, by the time the minister is through his in- 
troduction. Their moral life may even be higher than 
that of the average church attendant ; so that com- 
panionship does little for them. And they are gener- 
ally men of critical rather than sympathetic natures, 
intellectually strong, but unemotive, so that sympathy 
in public worship has little power either to attract or 
to inspire them. Such men, we are persuaded, 
would find moral and spiritual, though probably 
not intellectual, advantage in church attendance ; 
but the minister ought not to chide himself 
for his inability to reach them; nor very 
greatly to chide them either. They are by 
nature solitaries. Such men are rare, though per- 
haps more numerous than most clergymen imagine. 
But men who are below the average of church-goers 
exist in every community, especially in every town 
community, in great numbers. These are the men 
who give such reasons for non-attendance as that the 
churches are cold in winter, that the contribution 
box is passed too often, that church-going is not 
popular with their set, that they would rather stay at 
home and sleep, or take a drive, or a walk, or read 
the Sunday papers, or ‘‘ go and see my girl,” or go a- 
fishing. The simple fact is that the church exists for 
serious-minded people, and in every town there are a 
great many young men who are not serious-minded. 
They want entertainment, and the church service is 
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not entertaining. The minister whose neart aches 
at the thought of half-filled pews, with corner 
loungers enough on the streets to fill them, must 
remember that the same class of folk turned away 
from the preaching of Christ when he spoke to them 
of cross-bearing. By all means let him do all that 
he canto make such young men welcome. Let him 
give them personal invitation ; and organize his young 
men to do it ; and secure them free seats ; and consider 
them in his pulpit preparation ; and speak to their 
real needs. But let him also recollect that people do 
not always wish what they need ; and that he cannot 
afford to ‘‘stoop to conquer.” By turning his serv- 
ice of song into asort of sacred concert, by becoming 
an actor himself, and converting his pulpit into a 
story-telling platform, he may, for a time, fill up his 
empty pews. That is, he may give entertainment 
ins'ead of instruction, and so get those who want en- 
vertainiog under his roof. But the substitution of a 
crowded theater of poor quality for a half-filled 
church of good quality is a poor bargain. If he 
wants to start a sacred concert or a pious theater, he 
had better do it on a large scale and with more com- 
plete equipments. And, in our judgment, it is of as 
little use to go up as togo down ; to attempt to attract 
the solitary thinkers into his church by high thought 
as the gregarious loungers by quasi dramatic enter- 
tainments. The latter may come to a sacred show; 
the former will not come to a pious lecture. 

A great deal has been said and written about meas- 
ures to bring non-church-goers into the church ; and 
this is a duty ; but it devolves upon the church, not 
upon the minister. It is not the function of the 
minister to attract outsiders in, any more than it is 
the function of an editor to attract subscribers to his 
list. Our business is to do the most good we can to 
such readers as we already have ; and we leave it to 
the publisher, with such co-operation as he may se- 
cure from the readers, to tell others what they get 
from week to week, and whether it is worth having. 
So it is the business of the minister to unfold to such 
young men as are already in attendance on his min- 
istry the highest, purest, noblest life he can, by the 
whole service of worship and instruction. If he suc- 
ceeds in doing that, he may be sure that in time 
their daily companions will discover his success, and 
one by one come in to share in the inspiration. It is 
a nobler ambition to fill one life full of divine impulses 
than to fill a church full of merely interested listen- 
ers. The true objective point of the preacher is not 
a house full, but one soul full; and we think also 
that he will generally find that the best way to 
‘‘draw” is to convert the cold iron before him into 
magnets by his own spiritual magnetism, and then 
let them do the drawing. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Dear Spectator : 

I have read with considerable interest the various letters 
in your columns relating the experience of several persons 
in trying to get acquainted in the churches they attended. 
I would like to give my own experience, which I have reason 
to believe is, or may be, the usual one. A young man 
about twenty years old, 1 went to one of the largest cities 
of this country from a New England home. I was astranger 
to every one. I attended fora few Sundays a Congrega- 
tional church whose pastor has a world-wide reputation. 
I went into the Sunday-school. I was invited into a Bible 
class, where I received a cordial welcome. The church, how- 
ever, didn’t exactly suit me (although Iam a Congrega- 
tionalist), and one Sunday morning I went to a Presbyterian 
church near, and, feeling somehow more at home there, went 
the next Sunday into the Sunday-school, where | was invited 
into a Bible class,of which I remained a member two or more 
years. The following Sunday, I think it was, the pastor, 
whose name and hymn-book are now widely known, gave 
notice that the following week achurch sociable would be 
held at one of the private residences ; that this was all the 
notice that would be given; that if there were any strang- 
ers in the congregation who wished to get acquainted they 
would be glad to meet them half way. I thought to myself, 
That meansme. I went. It was the first experience of the 
kind in my life. I was met atthedoor by the host, to whom 
I explained that I was an utterstranger. He introduced me 
to the pastor, and heto others, and that night I formed some 
of the plesantest acquaintances of my life. I afterwards 
ascertained this was the wealthiest church for its size in the 
city. I was a poor young man, but I wanted to get acquaint 
ed, and tried to remember that I must go half way myself, 
and that I was only one of several hundred, and so must 
not expect too much attention. In our Bible class there 
sat side by side several of the rich merchants of' this 
country, and some of us who had nothing. I well remember 
one man whose well-worn and repaired coat showed that he 
had but little of this world’s goods, who was listened to with 
as much interest and as cordially welcomed as the richest. 
Some of the finest residences were opened for our church 
sociables, and they weretruly sociables. Therecan be seen 
the sons and daughters of the rich and influential members 











of this church working quietly and earnestly in a large 
mission school in one of the worst parts of the city. I had 
acquaintances in New England that I was proud of, but 
I found as noble young women and men of wealth and cult- 
ure in this, the wealthiest church in almost the largest city 
in the Union, active in work at the Newsboys’ Home and 
their own Mission School, who in all their actions showed 
their belief that ‘‘ worth (not riches) makes the man, the 
want of it the fellow.” OPTIMIST. 


As the Spectator was walking home from church last 
Sabbath morning he overheard a conversation between hus- 
band and wife just in front of him, which, when he reached 
home, he wrote down for the benefit of parsons, who do not 
always hear criticisms in which their hearers indulge on the 
way to their Sunday dinner. 

He. ‘‘Tam getting sick and tired of Dr. A.’s everlasting 
word-juggling. I don’t believe he could give a clear defini- 
tion of one out of ten of the theological and rhetorical 
phrases which he used this morning. And I’m sure not one 
out of fifty of us hearers got any solid sense out of them.” 

She. ‘‘ Why, John! I thought the Doctor spoke beauti- 
fully.” 

He. ‘*Sohe did. The sermon was a ‘beautiful’ one. 
So was the organ voluntary. They were both ‘beautiful ;’ 
and the one conveyed about as many plain, living ideas as 
the other.’ 

She. ‘‘Tl am sure I don’t see what there was in the ser- 
mon to which you could object.”’ 

He. ‘1 object to having religion taken out of the range 
of common sense. I take it to be an every-day, common- 
sense matter ; therefore it ought to be presented in plain, 
common-sense, every-day language. I object to bis use of 
worn-out words and fossil phrases. I know that he gets 
most of them out of the Bible. But he ought to remember 
that those who are familiar with the Bible have read and 
heard them so often that they have lost their meaning. 
There, for instance, is his favorite phrase, ‘Washed in the 
blood of the Lamb ;’ in how many of the congregation this 
morning, do you suppose, did it call up anything like the 
idea which it represents? If we were Hebrews, living two 
thousand years ago, or if we had not heard it for the two- 
thousandth time, it would be different. I object to his use 
of a pulpit vocabulary which makes him say what he doesn’t 
mean, while he means what he doesn’t say. When he men- 
tioned the ‘ Divine Sovereignty,’ did you notice how pleased 
Deacon B. looked? The stern old lover of Calvin thought 
he meant something quite different from what I know that 
he meant. ‘Sovereignty’ doesn’t mean nowadays what it 
did in the Deacon’s day! Neither do such words as ‘elec- 
tion,’ ‘ justification,’ ‘eternal.’ He ought to use words so 
that we know just what he means by them and what he does 
not mean—if he knows himself !’’ 

She. ‘* Why, John, how you do talk !” 

He. ‘* Well, I guess Ae does know. But we don’t. And 
I am pretty sure that the young man he had here to preach 
for him the other day didn’t. You know how glibly he 
spoke about ‘inspiration,’ and how loftily about ‘ the Chris- 
tian consciousness.’ And you surely remember how puz 
zled he was when at dinner I asked him just to tell me in 
a few words what ‘inspiration’ really was, and what he un- 
derstood by ‘ the Christian consciousness.’ ”’ 

She. ‘ { remember! thought you had missed your calling! 
Your discourse just delivered has convinced me. You 
ought to be a preac..er, John ; there is no doubt of it!” 

Just then the front door of their home closed on them, and 
the Spectator could not tell whether her words were only 
mischievously spoken, or more than half in earnest. 








AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


N the eve of the adjournment of Congress, and the 
incoming of a new administration, it is hazardous 
business to write letters from Washington, which, like 
this, are not to be read for a week after being written. 
The fact is, that nearly all the things of interest here are 
liable to a dozen changes within as many days. Outside 
of the Monument exercises, which will occur regardless 
of what may be going on in politics, about all our pros- 
pects depend upon those two somewhat sphinx-like 
men, Messrs. Cleveland and Randall. To the former we 
shall owe the settlement of this Cabinet complication, 
while Mr. Randall has it in his power to say whether the 
country is to be afflicted with an extra session of Con- 
gress orno. The Cabinet I shall dismiss with a word. 
From the sources of information open to me—and they 
are generally measurably reliable—let me make what is 
at best merely a guess. It is this: For Secretary of 
State, Senator Bayard; Secretary of the Treasury, 
Dan‘el Manning ; Attorney-General, Senator Garland ; 
Secretary of War, Colonel Vilas, of Wisconsin ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy, John Quincy Adams, of Massachu- 
setts ; with the other two places more in doubt, but the 
chances that Senator Lamar will take the Post-Oftice, 
and either Judge Thurman or ex-Senator McDonald the 
Interior Department. This would be a strong combina- 
tion. All are men of note, as well as character, save 
perhaps Adams and Vilas. They are younger than the 
otbers, and seriously thought of on that account. 
Adams is considered in Massachusetts the brightest 
among the present generation of the family. He is a 
brother to Charles Francis, now President of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and is one of that more reputable por- 
tion of the party in Massachusetts which steadfastly re- 
fused to be followers to Butler. Some years since, Mr. 





Adams’s associates made him their part 
Governor, but he has never held any important oft 
Colonel Vilas is under forty, and was born in V 
Before the war he went to Wis i 
mental commander, and is now 
During the Greeley movement he left the Repul n fold 
and has been a sort of unappreciated D 
What few impressions I have of him rise f 
as President of the second Chi 
are all favorable, while eve 
he lives, be he Republican or De: : 
that Vilas would do credit to any place 

But, not to dwell on this fascinatin ! i!lusive theme, 
let me say a word concerning an ex i prompted 
thereto by inquiries which several readers of The Chris 
fan Union, who in some way bave found t the ider 
tity of your correspondent, have sent me. The business 
before Congress is in about as bad te as it can be. 
Those who should be hurrying it alo eem almost in 
different to their duty. Mr. Randall, w! inder t} 
wretched rules of the lower branch, possesses dictatorial 
power in these last days, appears to he little concerned 
A few of the Democrats and nearly all the Republicans 
for various reasons, would like by indir 
force a called session. These influences are in its favor 
Spite of them, I do not believe that it will come Most 
of Mr. Cleveland’s followers are wise enough to see how 
poor policy it would be, and they will dri he rest 
cover. In the last six days both Houses always shor 
marvelous capacity for work, compared nything 
done theretofore, and on that capacity, aided by the tre 
mendous pressure the country over, I basé 
that Congress will satisfy the people to the extent of re 
maining at home unti] December. It has done 
will do nothing, to which two-thirds of the House isnot 
friendly, until the rules of the House are changed. S 
because a minority control legislation, everything of im 
portance has failed. That they w 
lessness of trying to pass them, was fully set out in this 
correspondence early in the winter. Until it is put in 
the hands of the majority, under suitabl 
pass laws, we shall go on vear after vear without seeing 
work accomplished. What a farce it is for committees 
to waste time preparing legislation, prosecute inquiries 
and report bills, when not one in s hundred is ever con 
sidered, and of those, hardly one-fourth become laws! If 
an extra session was held, to anticipate any results in the 
shape of needed legislation would be silly 
monstrable that no progress wil! be m 
tion until different counsels prevail than n 
ruling spirits of the House 

On Saturday we are to hive ded 
Washington Monument. T 
regular kind—a parade, a: ! ! ( 
These last have interest, as *! 
men from two sections cf ] 
setts, and John W. Danie 
Congress from Virginia. Th id 
dress prepared by Robert | , who nearly 
forty years ago, while Speaker of the ! e. Messrs 
Webster and John Quincy Adams having been applied 
to in vain, delivered the orati t the laying 
corner-stone. He is too far gone in years to be present 
himself, but his sentiments will lose nothing ! 
delivered by Mr. Long, whose admiring Republican as 
sociates propose to make him Speaker, if they ever gain 
the opportunity. This monument, reaching further int 
sir than any structure raised by man, is really a beauti 
ful thing. It is twenty-five feet loftier than its nearest 
rival. Egypt’s loftiest pyramid would not reach it by 100 
feet. Take an obelisk, make it fifty-five feet square at the 
base, and 555 in height, of pure white marble 
over the city when seen from any approach, and you 
have this marvel. Add to it that th 
exact spot chosen by Washington for I iment t 
commemcrate the war of the Revolution, and yonknow 
it all. To-day the site seems low 
down on a little knoll back of 1 White Hous 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. This place was 
selected so that the traveler by water cht have a full 
view as he came up the Potomac. Modesof transit 
have changed since thei, but, stand out in the open 
reservation, the site remains most ntageous, as it 
was when Washington and his F ch engineer rode 
over the site, and on their rough maps mide a dot right 
there, and put it down as ‘‘the M I 
proposed that the Revolution memorial should com 
menced in 1795, but after his death Congress chanyed 
the plan so that it should be an equestrian statue 
Washington. As no money © propriated, the 
scheme fell through. Then,in the forties, the Monm 
Society started on a large scale. It planned to erect a 
circular colonnaded building, 250 feet in diameter, und 
100 feet high, from the center of whi was to rise a 
shaft 500 fect high, and diminish to forty feet square 
at the top. The building at the 
filled with all sorts of statuar d rial ta 
The project bade fair to fall entirely igh when the 
war broke out, but was revived nine years ago, aad 
since then has gone on swimmil vith Government 
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funds. The former ornate ideas have disappeared, the 
shaft is simply a plain obelisk, and no sign of decora- 
tion remains save the stones contributed by foreign po- 
tenta‘es, which are placed in the walls. It is better so. 
The monument now has the merit of simplicity, which 
is about all the beauty that can be given to sucha struct- 
ure. 

With the coming of Lent, society, which punctiliously 
obeys its religious duties, throws aside all the more 
noticeable frivolities. and confines itself to cards, recep 
tions, and ‘ cotillions.” It is hard, however, to see any 
marked decrease in the amount of dissipation going on, 
and the High Church people tell me with sorrow that 
even in their circles the Lenten season is less faithfully 
observed year by year. Whether this argues a falling 
off in religious feeling let others decide, but as Washing- 
ton becomes constantly more given up to dissipation, it 
is clear that the whole winter is none too short for its 
devotees. Every season the fastness of society increases, 
with the advent of parvenus who flock in to make a 
spread, regardless of how it isdone. The disgraceful 
occurrences which have signalized the past few weeks, 
in the shape of open intoxication at parties, are illustra- 
tive of the change in manners. It is becoming almost 
a question of necessity that the ladies shall follow Mrs. 
Hayes’s example and altogether dispense with liquors at 
their houses. A very charming matron tells me that she, 
in common with « number of ether ladies who are 
obliged to spend their winters here on their husbands’ 
account, are seriously thinking of leaving their daugh- 
ters at home hereafter, because of the increasing license 
here. Itis not a pleasant thing to say, but the system 
in vogue throws almost every public man’s house open 
to all who come in any way as the friend of others 
who may be in office. EMERSON. 

WasHINGTON, February 20, 1885. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


MUSEMENTS have beenof an unusual order the 
past week. At the theaters there have been spe- 
cial attractions. Irving, Margaret Mather, and others, 
have made the play ‘‘thething.” Besides the advertised 
amusements in theaters and halls, a part has been en 
acted on Park Street, only a stone’s throw from Park 
Street Church, fronting the historic Common, and close 
by the State House, which is not set down in any of the 
books. Some German and Swedish tailors have been on 
a strike for four weeks, because Mr. Somers, their em- 
ployer, refused to dismiss some workmen who do not 
belong to the Boston ‘J. T. P. U,” which numbers 
some five hundred members. The strikers were very 
aggressive, setting a watch over Mr. Somers’s door, and 
hiring a man to bear a placard up and down the walk, 
requesting all tailors to keep away till the strike shall be 
ended. They also pursued messengers who were sent 
out with work, to watch their steps and ascertain where 
work is being done. One man was knocked down be- 
cause he announced his intention to work for Mr. Som- 
ers, and was so intimidated that he dare not make com- 
plaint for the arrest of his assailant. On Saturday last 
the comedy reached its climax. Mr. Somers employed 
some negroes to dog the steps of the strikers who peram- 
bulate the sidewalk to ‘‘ spot” tailors who may come to 
his store. These negroes imitated the steps of the 
strikers, and harried them by comical remarks, always 
putting their feet down close to the heels of their vic- 
tims, and in various ways made them irascible. The 
faces of the Germans were red enough with rage, appar- 
ently, to light the cigars from which they tried to whiff 
comfort ; but they dare not offer assault or violence. 
To add ludicrousness to the huworous, some plump, well- 
fed, good natured looking policemen came round occa- 
sionally and drove the boys away, to keep a crowd from 
blocking the walk. Thereis no law, so they say, State 
or municipal, to prevent these strikers from perambulat- 
ing the sidewalk to put an embargo on business. They 
must not block the way, but they can walk. The 
readers of The Christian Union should remember that 
this comedy is enacted at Boston’s literary center, in 
front of Houghton and Mifflin’s publishing house, 
where there is the inspiration of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,” 
“« Andover Review,” the poetry of Holmes and Whittier 
and Longfetlow, the philosophy of Emerson and the 
story of Hawthorne. Arenot these superior to cannon 
and Gatling guns for the control of the commune ? 
Who shall henceforth rate the Napoleonic with the Bos- 
ton method of suppressing mobs? The comedy is the 
thing for the strike. Who says that belligerent Social- 
ism may not be laughed out of the world? Why not 
hire comical negroes to ridicule German communism 
into oblivion? If our fathers had been as wise as their 
sons, would they not have stood on the wharves and have 
laughed John Bull and his tea back over the ocean ? 
I suggest the modern Boston method for all mankind. 
In response to an invitation from the Society of Chris- 
tian Brethren in Harvard University, the Annual Con- 
ference of New England College Young Men’s Christian 
Associations was held in Cambridge on Friday, Satur- 





day, and Sunday last. Twelve colleges and academies 
were represented by some one hundred delegates. Re- 
ports were encouraging, and in some of the schools 
there is much religious interest. A recent quickening 
in Worcester Academy has taken nearly all the purils 
into the profession of faith in Christ. Some two-thirds 
of the pupils in Mr. Moody’s Mount Hermon School are 
Christians by confession. There was a healthy and 
stimulating tone in the exercises. Christian manhood 
seemed to be the ideal. Occasionally a young man 
spoke of setting apart some time each day for the serv- 
ice of the Lord, and giving him a half hour of prayer 
an? work; but the general idea was that of a whole 
service for God, making all things religious in the sense 
of true holiness. Friday evening there was a largely 
attended meetingin Appleton Chapel, at which Dr. A. P. 
Peabody gave an address of welcome, impressing it 
upon the young men that the greatest thing they can do 
in college is to be a Christian example ; not to set an ex- 
ample, for that is formal and mechanical ; but to be an 
example, and so make their lives vilai to others. The 
Doctor also said that learning which is not religious, 
which is net consecrated to God and humanity, is worse 
than a doubtful experiment, and may be a positive 
evil, ruinous and contaminating. After an address by 
Russel Sturgis, Jr., Dr. Phillips Brooks followed with 
a short address, which was full of Gospel thought and 
inspiration. He spoke of the Christian student in col- 
lege, exalting the naturalness and simplicity of the Chris- 
tian life and the glorification of character as the great 
end of all. Ata public meeting Saturday evening, after 
short addresses by young men, as representatives of the 
colleges, Mr. W. E. Dodge, Jr., of New York City, 
spoke with a tender earnestness that took a strong hold of 
the young men. He urged simple, manly, robust efforts 
to make of themselves Christian men, that by learning 
and character they may be qualified to grapple with 
the great problems of the day that are crowding for 
solution. Dr. A. J. Gordon gave a rich talk Sunday 
afternoon on ‘*‘ The Christian Student’s Necessary 
Equipments for Service.” The closing service, Sunday 
evening, was excellent, an address from Dr. McKenzie 
being read in his compelled absence, which was full of 
interest, and also an address by Mr. H. M. Moore. It 
is seldom that one hears more good sense in a religious 
conference, and more that is helpful and uplifting. 
The discussion upon ‘ The Bible Class,” opened by a 
paper fron Yale, elicited decided insight. The Society 
of Christian Brethren in Harvard is eighty-two years 
old, and probably is doing as good work as at any time 
in its history. 

Sunday afternoon, in King’s Chapel. Professor George 
Harris, of Andover, preached a sermon on ‘‘ Truth 
seeking,” vigorously setting forth the principleon which 
the precept of Christ is based. In all matters of thought 
and life man is sent to search, with the assurance that he 
shall find. Better idolatry than the vacancy of agnos 
ticism. Better to act on the promptings of our inmost 
soul, which impel us toward God, than to distrust the 
faculties of our being. The existence of reason compels 
search, and brings the inquirer to God, saying, ‘‘ Guide 
me; I am willing to be led.” 

The Women’s Home Missionary Association is greatly 
encouraged in its work at present. By special request 
from Salt Lake City, the Association has appointed Miss 
Anna Baker city missionary, and she has entered upon 
her work. Miss Baker has been in the employ of the 
Association as a teacher in one of the schools, under the 
auspices of the New West Commission. It isone of the 
hopeful signs that Eastern ladies are solicited to take a 
hand in the struggle with the social problem in Utah. 
The Association continues to support a teacher in the 
school which was vacated by the transfer of Miss Baker 
to missionary work. It is pleasant, also, to note that 
this Association was the first to enter the field to labor 
for the poor whites in the South, and is now very suc- 
cessfully supporting teachers among them.——The Rev. 
G. R. Leavitt, who has resigned the pastorate of the 
Pilgrim Church in Cambridgeport to accept his call to 
Cleveland, goes with the general regret of his people. 
His ministry in Cambridgeport has been very faithful 
and quite complete. He isa thorough organizer and an 
earnestly consecrated man.—Dr. C. A. Stoddard 
preached a sermon in the Old South Church on Sunday, 
commemorative of its lately deceased pastor, Dr. George 
W. Bilagden.——tThe oration of the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, which was read at Washington by ex-Gover- 
nor Long, reminds the Bostonians, and the country, 
how soon not only the old-time orators, but the old-time 
New England gentleman, will be gone. OxnsERVER. 





IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
N spite of the bitter cold weather there were 135 
gentleman present at the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club, Monday evening. The subject discussed was 
the ‘‘ Relation of Benevolence to Christian Character.” 
The first paper, brilliant, epigrammatic, characteristic, 
by Dr. H. M. Scudder, took the ground that benevolence 





is essential to Christian character ; that as Chris- 
tianity is godlikeness, and as God is shown to be benevo- 
lent in his works, and especially in his plans for the re- 
demption and sanctification of men, a covetous Christian 
is an impossibility. The Rev. Dr. Humphrey's able 
paper characterized the era in which we are now living 
as an era of evangelism, and dwelt upon the fact that it 
is the aim of the church to-day to give the Gospel to the 
whole world. Mr. Ensign, the Northwestern Secretary 
of the American Sunday-School Union, was emphatic 
in his statement that one-tenth of our income and one- 
seventh of our time belongs tothe Lord, and that giving 
does not begin till our debts to the Lord are paid. Mr. 
C. H. Case gave the clergy a lecture on legitimate 
methods of solicitation, which he entitled a ‘‘ Gospel of 
Don'ts;” e. g., don’t preach a sermon on the worthlessness 
of money, and at its close plead earnestly for a large col 
lection. He had a few healthful words for the laity 
also. The Hon. C. C. Bonney, an invited guest, but 
snow-bound and unable to be present, sent in an admi- 
rable paper on ‘‘ Consecrated Capital.” 

The ministe.s’ meetings, Monday morning, were thinly 
attended on account of the severity of the weather. The 
storm and the cold of Sunday diminished very decidedly 
the attendance of our churches. For tbe last three 
weeks the weather has sadly interfered with our church 
work. A worse day than Sunday for churches and 
railways bas not lately been known. On some of our 
roads travel was almost entirely suspended. The revival 
services at the Ada Street church closed Sunday, the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison announcing as the result of his work 
with this church the conversion of at least five hundred 
persons. Monday evening he began a series of meetings 
in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, on the South 
Side. His sermon was on ‘‘Faith in God.” The out 
look for these meetings is encouraging. 

We have had two valuable meetings for conference on 
important subjects the past week ; one, Sunday afternoon, 
at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
on Medical Missions. There was a goodly number 
present. The Rev. W. M. Stover, of the West Central 
African Mission, made an address, and was followed 
by Miss Fairweather, of the Presbyterian Mission in 
India. Thursday, the superintendents of the Home 
Mission work of the Congregational churches consulted 
together as to the best methods of pushing their work, 
especially among the Scandinavians and the Bohemians. 
Dr. Barrows, of New York, and the professors in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary took part in the discus- 
sion. The recent movement in favor of a spiritual re- 
ligion among the Swedish churches in Europe was 
referred to, and plans were considered which look toward 
bringing those in this country who sympathize with that 
movement into closer fellowship with our evangelical 
churches. As the German department in the Seminary 
bas prospered so greatly, it seems wise to take steps for 
the education of Scandinavian ministers in the same in 
stitution. 

Your editorials on the prayer cure seem to us rational 
and Biblical. There is danger here, as in other parts of 
the country, of failing to use the means which God 
intends us to use, through a mistaken notion of the pur 
pose and efficacy of prayer. A singular case of prayer 
cure has just been reported in the daily papers. Mrs. 
James Tucker, 415 Miller Street, in the town of Lake, 
forty-five years old, the mother of a large family of 
children, submitted to an operation for cancer, and was 
given up todie. Her surgeons were of the best. She 
sank lower and lower, and for several days hovered 
between life and death. Father Dorney, of St. Gabriel’s 
Church, having just returned fr»m Europe, and from a 
visit to Lourdes, instituted a novena. The case of Mrs. 
Tucker was brought to his knowledge, and he and his 
devout associates made it a subject of special piayer. 
As a result, it is affirmed that the lady is doing well, 
and is in a fair way to recover. In this case the prayers 
were addressed to the Vir-in and the saints as well as 
to the Lord Jesus. What are we to think of it ? 

The Mackin trial still drags its slow length along. 
The testimony is now all in, and the lawyers have 
nearly completed their arguments. It looks as though 
conviction were certain. One Sullivan, the chief wit- 
ness for the defense, created a genuine sensation after 
having given his testimony in favor of Mr. Mackin and 
his associates, by coming into court the next morning 
and declaring that in his testimony of the previous day 
he had perjured himself; that there was no truth what- 
ever in his depositions, and that he had been hired by 
Mr. Mackin to testify as he did. The case will proba- 
bly go the jury to-day. 

We have had our first great fire of the season. The 
Grannis Block, an elegant structure on Dearborn Street, 
near Washington, isin ruins. No one can tell how the 
fire started. The loss has been put as high as $250,000, 
largely covered by insurance. We hear frequent dis- 
tressing reports of railway accidents, some of them 
caused by the effect of the cold on the rails, but more by 
sheer carelessness. News from the Soudan is almost as 
sad for us here as it is in Londen, 
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HiGHER. 


By Isapore G, Jerrery. 


B UILD thee ever higher altars, 
Soul! thou waiting one : 
God send faith that never falters 
Till all night is done! 


Toward thy best ideals growing— 
They shall rise and rise ! 

Higher faith is deeper knowing— 
Stars in greater skies. 


Love unceasing, love forever, 
Bends o’er humblest shrine : 

Soul! God is thy Father ever, 
Chine that Heart Divine! 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE ' 
HIS isasingwar bivgraphy. The editor has simply 
selected from the author’s letters such matter as he 
thought proper to be made public and of public interest, 
and has printed it in chronological order. An occasional 
foot-note explains an otherwise ambiguous or meaning 
less reference. An occasional paragraph furnishes a 
connecting link between otherwise disconnected letters. 
A summary attached to each chapter furnishes dates and 
some otherincidental information. Butthereis no Greek 
chorus ; no interpreter. Perhaps Mr. Cross had taken 
warning by Mr. Froude as an ‘‘ awful example.” Atall 
events, he has not followed bim. And this is not for 
want of a skillful pen. The only point at which he takes 
up the story is atits close. In the picture which he 
thus furnishes of George Eliot's last days he writes a 
clear, terse, vigorous English, and proves that his expe- 
rience as a banker has not unfitted him for success in 
the field of letters. But this is almost the only placein 
the book where he appears. The story, if story it can be 
called, is George Eliot’s, told with herown pen. Know- 
ing nothing of the material which he possessed, know- 
ing little or nothing of George Eliot save what is here 
told us, we can only say, in general terms, that this 
unique biography appears to us to be edited with uni- 
form good taste and with literary skill. It contains 
litle or nothing—nothing that we have noticed—which 
amore considerate writer would have omitted. What 
it may omit that is necessary to a full and proper esti- 
mate of George Eliot’s life and character we do not 
know. In tracing that life and giving some estimate of 
that character, we are necessatily confined to the mate 
rials which these volumes afford us. We sketch the 
George Eliot as she is self-portrayed here. 

And, so measuring her, we may as well say frankly, 
in the outset, that the character, as revealed in these let- 
ters, is a disappointment. They do not indicate a nature 
either spontaneous, profound, or intense. There is al- 
most absolutely nothing in the correspondence of that 
intellectual brilliancy which characterizes George Eliot’s 
published works. The letters contain afew aphoristic 
sentences—gems here and there—but these are rare. For 
the most part the letters are but dull reading, or would 
be save for the fact that they are George Eliot’s letters. 
Her descriptions of Continental travel are prosaic and 
commonplace. There is hardly a single instance, in her 
references to living personages, of that rare intellectual 
insight and analysis which characterizes her portrayal of 
the inner life of the personages of her story. Her genius 
was either deliberately reserved for her workshop, or it 
worked only in harness, She was never well; she had 
a disinclination to letter-writing. Mr. Lewes, she ex- 
plains in one of her letters, takes most of her correspond- 
ence off herhands. Her temperament was melancholy, 
and she lived always in a chronic state of self-distrust. 
These facis must be taken into consideration in estimat- 
ing her character from these letters. We do not there- 
fore say that she lacked spontaneity. There are some 
indications that it was manifest in her conversation ; but 
it certainly is not in her correspondence. And there is 
even less to indicate either profound conviction or deep 
feeling. By a profound conviction we mean one which 
isso a part of one’s very nature that a change involves 
a change of nature ; that parting with the conviction is 
like parting with one’s self. By intense feeling we mean 
a passion so interwoven with the fiber and structure of 
the character that whatever stirsit stirs the whole nature, 
and whatever wounds it wounds irreparably. It is im 
possible to reconcile these letters with any estimate which 
imputes eitier of these characteristics to George Eliot. 
If they do not utterly misrepresent her, she had no con- 
yvictions—only opinions ; and no passions—only senti- 
ments. She apparently laid aside both her convictions 
and her friends without disruption. She is never merry, 
only mildly amused ; never shows signs of anguish, only 
of melancholy. Hier life, so far as these letters indicate 
it, cannot be better characterized than by the word lan- 
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guid. The reader will please to note again the quali- 
fying sentence : 8o far as these letters indicate it. What 
there was in George Eliot which she never revealed, what 
there wasin her correspondence which her husband 
has not seen fit to reveal, we have no means of know- 
ing. 

Marian Evans, whom, however, we shall ca]l through- 
out this article by her better-known pseudonym, George 
Eliot, began life as a narrow-minded Puritan, who 
thought it necessary, in order to fidelity to God, to cut 
herself off from all enjoyment of the world. ‘‘I do not 
deny,” she writes at eighteen, ‘‘ that there may be many 
who can partake with a high degree of zest of all the 
lawful enjoyments the world can offer, and yet live in 
near communion with their God—who can warmly love 
the creature, and yet be careful that the Creator main- 
tains his supremacy in their hearts ; but I confess that 
in my short and narrow sphere of action I have never 
been able to attain this. I find, as Dr. Johnson said 
respecting his wine, total abstinence much easier than 
moderation.” This is not mere girlish sentiment ; she 
actsaccordingly. Hannah More’s ‘ Letters,” Young’s 
‘* Infidel Reclaimed,” the ‘‘ Life of Wilberforce,” Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” the ‘‘ Oxford Tracts,” and the like, 
are the books which she mentions with special enthusi- 
asm. She makes a visit to London, but will not attend 
any of the theaters; buys Josephus, and spends her 
evenings at home reading. She even doubts the pro 
priety of attending an oratorio ; and writes vigorously 
against novel-reading! She is not, however, a recluse. 
At school she gets the other girls to gather for prayer, 
and she visits the poor most diligently in their homes in 
the vicinity of her cottage. But three years later she 
becomes acquainted with a family whose opinions, we 
judge, would be justly characterized as ‘‘free-think- 
ing.” Under their influence a change takes place in her 
feelings and opinions as rapid as it is radical. She 
abandons historical Christianity altogether. She becomes 
‘more and mure impressed with the duty of finding 
happiness.” She becomes so clear in her judgment that 
the Christian church isa superstition, that she abandons 
attendance upon it. This produces a rupture between 
herself and her father, who is a stanch churchman, 
aud she presently abandons her abandonment, and 
writes to a friend a characteristic, not to say specious, 
argument for ‘‘ conformity.” After the death of her 
father she abandons her conformity again, in spite of her 
argument that we ought ‘‘on every opportunity to seek 
to have our feelings in harmony, though not in union, 
with those who are often richer in the fruits of faith, 
though not in reason, than ourselves.” Except now and 
then, as matter of curiosity, she apparently never subse- 
quently attended, certainly not as a habit, public wor- 
ship. She undertakes the translation of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of 
Jesus,” and dogs it faithfully and well, but we cannot say 
con amore. There is no indication of moral enthusiasm 
in the work, and we are, indeed, rather puzzled to know 
what motive induced her to assume it; certainly not 
money, for there is some difficulty in getting money 
enough to assure publication ; apparently not zeal, for 
‘it makes her ill dissecting the beautiful story of the 
crucifixion, and only the sight of the Christ image and 
picture [kept over her desk] makes her endure it.” 
Conversions as sudden and as radical as that of George 
Eliot have been not infrequent in the history of religious 
life ; conversion sometimes to faith, as in Augustine’s 
case, sometimes from one phase of faith to another, as 
in Paul’s and Luther’s, sometimes from faith to skepti- 
cism, as in Strauss, Renan, and Carlyle. But there is no 
sign discoverable in all her letters that the change cost 
George Eliot either a struggle or a pang. She laid 
down her old faith and took up the new one 
more easily than most men change their political and 
social opinions and relations. She never, we believe, 
refers to any cost to herself in the abandonment 
of her Christian convictions; and she drops, resumes, 
and drops again church-going as easily as one might 
change a meal-hour or a pastime. Such changes are 
not made by persons of deep convictions and intense 
nature without a struggle. Her acquaintance with the 
Brays and Hennells deepens into friendship. She 
begins to write for the Reviews ; and in 1851 becomes 
assistant editor of the ‘‘ Westminster Review,” the organ 
of the Freethinkers of England, and, during all her 
administration, as brilliant a Review as the present half- 
century has seen—almost, perhaps quite, the peer of the 
‘‘Edinburgh” in its palmiest days. George Combe, 
Mr. Mackay, Herbert Spencer, George H. Lewes, became 
acquaintances. To the latter she is first introduced 
casually in a shop, and characterizes him as ‘‘a sort of 
miniature Mirabeau ia appearance.” Herbert Spencer 
becomes an intimate intellectual friend, and brings Mr. 
Lewes and Miss Evans together again. ‘‘He [Mr. 


Lewes] has quite won my regard,” she says, ‘‘afier 
having had a good deal of my vituperation. Like a 
few other people in the world, he is much better than 
he seems—a man of heart and conscience wearing a 
mask of flippancy.” This is in the spring of 1853. 
Fourteen months later she becomes as wife to uim. 
There was ond could be no legal marriage, Mr. Cross 





dismisses this fact in George Eliot’s life in a single sen 

tencs: ‘“‘I may add, what I think has not been men- 
tioned before, that not only was Mr. Lewes’s previous 
life irretrievably spoiled, but his home had been wholly 
broken up for nearly two years.” We are sorry that he 
has not stated the facts more fully. We unde:stand 
them to be that Mrs. Lewes was under charges of infi 

delity ; that her husband had forgiven the offense, and 
taken her back to his home again ; that he had become 
convinced that her repentance was not genuine ; that 
he had, however, no legal proof of further infidelity ; 
and that, having condoned the prior fault, he was pow 

erless to secure a divorce. Mrs. Lewes has never, so far 
as we know, been heard from; and in sympathy for 
George Eliot, justice to Mrs. Lewes has been strangely 
forgotteu. At all events, no divorce was obtained. 
While Mr. Lewes was still legally the husband of one 
wife, he became practically, and to all intents and pur 
poses, the husband of another. We shall not stop to 
discuss, or even to characterize, this transaction. In 
our judgment it cannot be justified, and ought not to be 
palliated. The marriage relation is the foundation of 
all civic and social order, and whatever threatens its 
integrity threatens the very bases of moral and social 
and civic life. Genius does not exempt from moral 
laws, but enhances responsibility to them. The shock 
which this unlawful union gave to the sanctity of mar 
riage, the impairment it produced in what George Eliot 
herself has called the ‘‘moral wealth” of the world, 
cannot be easily estimated. What is more to our pur- 
pose here is to note the fact that George Eliot glided 
into this illegal union with more apparent ease than 
most women of equal moral and intellectual culture 
experience in entering upon the marriage relation itself. 
One would have looked for some appreciation of the 
shock, and some seif-justification. But it is not to be 
found. She does, indeed, in a letter to a friend, write 
calmly of her ‘‘ views” of marriage, without defining 
them, or even indicating that they are clearly defined i. 
her own mind. But of passionate indictment of the 
social laws of marriage, of expression of clear and 
strong conviction of some natural law superior to 
them ; of resentment of the social condemnation which 
followed her all her life, in spite of her genius—in 
short, of any deep conviction or intense feeling on the 
subject of the marriage relation, either as under a nat- 
ural or a social law, we fail to find any indication in 
any letter which Mr. Cross has printed. In one letter 
there is a mild protest against being called Miss Evans ; 
and there are indications here and there that she felt the 
humiliation of her social position; but that is all. 
There is scarce any indication that her conscience, or 
even her pride, ever brought it up for review. 

If life ran according to our notions of the moral fitness 
of things, a quasi marriage relation, entered into in vio- 
lation of the laws of society, and what we believe also 
to be the laws of God, ought not to issue in a happy 
union. But so far as these letters indicate, the union be- 
tween George H. Lewes and George Eliot was an almost 
ideal one. Many a husband and wife, legally married, 
might study it to advantage. ‘‘ We are leading,” said 
George Eliot, ‘‘ no life of self-indulgence ; except, indeed, 
being happy in each other, we find everything easy.” 
The self-denial that was refused was a denial of intellect. 
ual and social, not animal, indulgence. They had little 
or no means except what they earned by their pens, and 
they worked hard, and in cordial fellowship. George 
Eliot got her chief encouragement from Mr. Lewes ; 
read every manuscript to him ; received and habitually 
accepted his suggestions, and embodied them in her 
work ; his was the only criticism she apparently cared 
for, his the only opinion that carried much weight. 
Every manuscript was given to him with a dedication to 
him and a recognition of his love. He carried on a large 
part of her correspondence, conducted nearly all negotia- 
tions with the publishers, examined newspaper criticisms, 
and shielded her from them and their depressing in- 
fluences. She received her first inspiration to try novel- 
writing from him. She had written a descriptive intro- 
ductory chapter te a possible romance, but never had 
gone further. One evening, in Germany, she read it to 
him ; he was struck by it, and urged her to ‘try and 
write a story.” 

‘<1 deferred it, however, after my usual fashion with 
work that does not present itself as an absolute duty. 
But one morning, as I was thinking what should be the 
subject of my first story, my thoughts merged them- 
selves into a dreamy doze, and I imagined myself writ- 
ing a story, of which the title was ‘ The Sad Fortunes of 
the Reverend Amos Barton.’ I was soon wide awake 
again, and told G. He said, ‘Oh, what a capital title !’ 
and from that time I had settled in my mind that this 
should be my first story.” 

This was the beginning ; the story was published in 
Blackwood ; at first no one, not even the publisher, 
knew the author’s name. The correspondence was all 
conducted by Mr. Lewes. ‘‘ Amos Barton” was fol- 
lowed by other short stories, and made up the first part 
of ‘‘ Scenes of Clerical Life.” The book struck public 
attention from the start, (Curiosity was agog to know 
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the author. Some copies were sent from the publisher 
to a few personal friends, and elicited replies. Among 
them is a very characteristic one from Charles Dickens. 
ilis quick intuitions detected a woman’s work in the 
hook. ‘‘I have observed,” he said, ‘‘ what seemed to 
ine such womanly touches in these moving fictions, that 
the assurance on the title-page is insufficient to satisfy me 
even now. If they originated with no woman, I believe 
that no man ever before had the art of making himself 
mentally so like a woman since the world began.” 
‘Adam Bede” soon followed. We had marked the 
author's very interesting account of the ggnesis of this 
book for insertion, but must leave the reader to look it 
up in the volumes themselves—Vol. II., chap. viii ; 
unless, indeed, at the last moment we can find a place 
for it among the Miscellanies of the present number. 
Dinah’s marriage with Adam, and the fight between 
Adam and Arthur Donnithorne in the wood, were both 
Mr. Lewes’s suggestion. The success of ‘‘ Adam Bede” 
was instant, and as great as it was unexpected. The 
secret of the authorship was still kept; so well kept 
that a story got abroad crediting it to a clergymen of 
Warwickshire by the name of Liggins, a credit which 
ue was apparently not loath to receive. George Eliot’s 
place in literature was established, her genius demon- 
strated, and her profession chosen for her. 

The very existence of ‘‘ Adam Bede” illustrates our 
opening declaration that the convictions of George Eliot 
were not profound. A woman of profoundly infidel 
convictions could not have conceived and composed 
what is perhaps the most deeply religious novel in the 
English language. The deeper Christian experiences 
have never been more beautifully portrayed than in the 
character of Dinah. The language and very spirit of 
devotion and faith have never been more beautifully 
and powerfully represented than in her sermon and 
prayer. But when George Eliot wrote that sermon and 
prayer she not only was not a Christian, she was not 
even a theist. She believed neither in Bible, Christ, 
prayer, nor a personal God. Atleastseven months before 
she began ‘‘ Adam Bede ” she wrote, in a private letter 
to a friend, speaking of herself, Mr. Lewes, and Herbert 
Spencer: ‘I suppose you are aware that we all three 
hold the creative design to be untenable.” Ten years 
before she had given to the English public a translation 
of Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” For many years she was 
a contributor to the Comtist fund, and throughout her 
life, after the change from Evangelicalism to Rationalism, 
sn admirer of Comte. A public impression has pre- 
vailed that a great religious change was wrought in her 
between the publication of ‘‘ Adam Bede” and ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda.” There is no indication of any such change 
in these letters. On the contrary, it is clear that she 
was essentially a Positivist from a period antedating her 
union with Mr. Lewes, and never after had any faith in 
personal immortality or a personal God. The only re- 
ligious responsibility she recognizes is a ‘‘ deeply-awing 
sense of responsibility to men ;” the only consolation she 
acknowledges after a great bereavement is ‘‘ our com- 
panionship with the lost one ;” the only conscious aim 
in her books is—but we will let her state that in her 
own words : 


** My books have for their main bearing a conclusion the 
opposite of that in which your studies seem to have pain- 
fully imprisoned you—a conclusion without which I could 
not bave cared to write any representation of human life; 
namely, that the fellowship between man and man which 
has been the principle of development, social and moral, is 
not dependent on conceptions of what is not man; and 
that the idea of God, so faras it has been a high spiritual 
influence, is the ideal of a goodness entirely human (i. ¢., 
an exaltation of the human).”’ 


Whether these views are correct or false is not here 
in question ; that we may discuss elsewhere ; but that one 
who held these views as in any sense profownd convic- 
tions could have written ‘‘Adam Bede” is inconceiva- 
ble. For a profound conviction is entertained not mere- 
ly by the intellect, but by the heart and the imagination; 
it transfuses the whole nature, and makes it impossible 
to depict as a sublime truth what the painter believes to 
be a sentimental falsehood 

The life of George Eliot culminates in the publication 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede.” Literary critics will always differ in 
their estimate of her works, and in their judgment as to 
which is the greater. Upon that question we shall not 
enter. Her life had, however, no further development ; 
her opinions underwent no change ; she simply found 
new expression for her thought, and gathered new ma- 
terials by her keen and extended observation. Even the 
death of Mr. Lewes, after twenty-four years of life with 
him, wrought no apparent change in her ; she sat in des- 
olation fora few months ; after seventeen months of wid- 
owhood was married to Mr Cross, who had been the in- 
timate friend of the ‘amily, and her most intimate friend 
after Mr. Lewes’s death. 

In this article we have made no attempt to estimate 
George Eliot’s writings, either from a moral or a literary 
point of view—that has been so often done that it would 
be superfluous to essay it again ; nor to discuss either 
the grounds of her views or their effect on character— 





this we may do at another time ; nor to sit in judgment 
upon her life or personality—in the web of human char- 
acter good and evil are so closely interwoven that it 
takes more than human insight to follow eitber thread, 
and to judge betwren them. We have simply endeav- 
ored to give our readers in brief the story of her inner 
life as we read it in these letters—a story that certainly 
does much to dispel the illusion respecting her person- 
ality which her works have produced. The engraved 
portrait indicates, as do her letters, a settled and irre- 
mediable melancholy, partly due, doubtless, to tempera- 
ment, but partly also, we believe, to her religious un- 
faith and her practical violation of the moral law ; but 
it is not so attractive as the pen-and ink portrait which 
Mr. Cross has drawn of her as he firstsaw her at Rome : 
‘‘T have a very vivid recollection of George Eliot sitting 
on a sofa with my mother by her side, entirely engrossed 
with her. Mr. Lewes entertained my sister and me on 
the other side of the room. But I was very anxious to 
hear also the conversation on the sofa, as I was better 
acquainted with George Eliot’s books than with any 
other literature. And through the dimness of these fit- 
teen years, and all that has happened in them, I still 
seem to hear, as I first heard them, the low, earnest, 
deep, musical tones of her voice ; I still seem to see the 
fine brows, with the abundant auburn-brown hair fram- 
ing them, the long head, broadening at the back, the 
gray-blue eyes, constantly changing in expression, but 
always with a very loving, almost deprecating, look at 
my mother, the finely formed, thin, transparent hands, 
and a whole Wesen that seemed in complete harmony 
with everything one expected to find in the author of 
* Romola.’” ke. A 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING AND 
ETCHING. 
By J. R. W. eecenenx. 





HERE must have been some among the guests at 

the opening reception of the Water-Color Society 
whose memories go back to the time when water-color 
painting, or drawing, as the English have it, was es- 
teemed an occupation fitted for school-girls, but not for 
serious-minded artists. Some of the visitors to the pres- 
ent exhibition of over seven hundred water colors, 
chiefly by native artists, may have had their curiosity 
aroused by the first American exhibition of the kind, a 
scanty handful of pictures shown upon a screen at 
the Crystal Palace in this city in 1853. Having 
accomplished so much, the unsupported New York 
Water-Color Society incontinently gave up the ghost. 
Even ten years later the gentleman who brought 
a collection of English water-colors to New York suf- 
fered the usual fate of those who are in advance of their 
times. But by degrees the public and the artists be- 
came familiarized with foreign water-colors, and it was 
seen that the results attained with the ‘“‘ boarding- 
school ” medium were not to be held lightly. At last, 
after the water-color exhibitions of the French Etching 
Club and the Artists’ Fund Society in 1866, came the 
organization of ‘‘ The American Society of Painters in 
Water-Colors,” which we know to-day as the American 
Water.Color Society. 

The original members who survive abound in remi- 
niscences of that first meeting in Gilbert Burling’s studio, 
and in descriptions of the first six exhibitions, held, not 
independently, but in the corridor or side galleries of 
the Academy, under the patronage of that institution. 
Since 1874 the Water-Color Society has been a law unto 
itself. From the position of a neglected annex to the 
Academy the water-color exhibition has risen to a rank 
second to none in popularity. The entire Academy 
building is insufficient for the thousand or twelve hun- 
dred pictures annually submitted, and the sincerity of 
public interest is attested by the sales, which reached 
their highest mark, $28,000, in 1881. This year, water- 
colors valued at $4,000 were sold on the opening day. 
This vigorous growth implies, of course, a constant ac- 
cession of new members and new exhibitors, and there- 
fore many variations in che influences aud tendencies 
illustrated in these collections. It would appear that 
water-color painting is the only branch of art in this 
country which has been developed to any marked extent 
by English influence. English water-colors were ex- 
hibited in New York before French and German work 
of the kind was familiar to us. English artists in water- 
colors were the favorites with our few collectors of 
twenty years ago, and the models, in a large degree, of 
our earliest painters in water-colors. The explanation 
is obvious. In England water-color painting has flour- 
ished almost from the beginning of the century. The 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors was founded in 
1804, and the Institute in 1831. On the Continent 
water-colors were held in prejudice until within a gener- 
ation ; indeed, it is hardly more than fifteen years since 
water-color painting began to receive general support 
even in France. A nice precision in methods, a tendency 
toward over-elaboration,and careful observance of details, 








with a choice of transparent color, were points which 
our own artists generally agreed in adopting from their 
exemplars. Sketchiness was shunned. The washes 
were used with almost as much exactness as oils would 
be ; indeed, the drawing was by line. in large part, rather 
than by areas. Like our oil-paintings of the period, our 
earlier water-colors were literal transcripts, lacking Im 

agination and suggestiveness. Some of these tendencies 
are illustrated to-day in the work of such veterans as 
Messrs. W. T. Richards, H. P. Smith, J. H. Hill, James 
D. Smillie, and the more decorative pictures of Samuel 
Colman, who, with Mr. Smillie, was one of the first 
officers of the Society. Not that this work is what it 
was eighteen years ago, for their ripe experience can be 
detected at a glance, but the pictures of the first three in 
the current exhibition may be taken as illustrating the 
school of fact, which was paramount at the outset of our 
water-color painting. 

But now, it would be no easy task to define the con 
flicting schools and tendencies represented in the present 
collection. The young men who began to return from 
Paris and Munich in the early seventies, and are stil] 
returning, have made themselves felt in the water-color 
exhibitions, which are now cosmopolitan in character. 
There was an invasion of impressivnism with Messrs. 
Currierand Muhrman. A newschool of figure-work has 
been founded by Mr. E. A. Abbey. Sketchiness of the 
true Fortuny- Whistler order has aired itself unrebuked 
upon these walls. From Mr. Church’s sometimes sorry 
conceits upon paper loaded with opaque color, to the at 
tentuated drawings of Miss Abigail Tompkins, isa range 
wide enough to embrace all possible diversities in 
methods. A school of flower-painting in water-colors 
has arisen, which includes such prodigals of rich, joyous 
coloring as the Misses Greatorex, Miss Abbott, Mrs. 
Smillie, and Miss Reid. The last-named artist exempli- 
fies quick American adaptability in art, as in practical 
affairs. Only a year ago she made her début with the 
Water-Color Society, and fairly surpassed the flowers of 
her accomplished master, Mr. Alden Weir. This year 
another flower-painter, Miss K. H. Greatorex, makes a 
new departure in a large portrait, hardly successful as a 
substantial presentation of life and character, which oc 
cupies the “‘ place of honor” in the exhibition. Perhaps 
it isasa relief to our bright, dry atmosphere that popular 
favor inclines so strongly toward low tones. The mel 
ancholy twilights of Mr. Farrer, carefully and delicately 
worked out ; the more impressionistic sketches of Mr. 
Ranger ; and the landscapes of Mr. Tryon, midway be 
tween the extremes of ela>orate details and effects of 
mass, illustrate varying methods of expressing similar 
ideas. Of the low-toned figure-work, that by a débutant, 
Mr. Kever, deserves notice for the soothing harmony of 
coloring and the infusion of sentiment in the figures, as 
in ‘‘ The Sick Child,” although these are modeled too 
closely after the figures of Millet. The grays of Hol 
land beloved by Mauve and Maris have fascinated many 
of our artists. Mr. Hopkinson Smith has felt their in- 
fluence, and Mr. Quartley is subdued by London fogs. 
On the other hand, the sparkling atmosphere of Spain 
has set Messrs. Lippincott and Garrett to painting in a 
fashion suggestive of the brilliant work of the Franco- 
Spanish school of Rico, Domingo, and Sanchez-Perrier. 
The faculty of catching the indefinable something which 
individualizes the portraiture of quaint types of char- 
acter is shown by Messrs. Kappes, Smedley, and Frost, 
and Irving himself could find little fault with Mr. De 
Thulstrup’s picture of Antony van Corlear, that 
‘‘pearty, jocund, rubicund, gamesome nag, of great 
capacity in the doublet.” On one side is Mr. C. Y. 
Turner's *‘ Engaged,” illustrating some progress on the 
part of our artists in figure drawing ; here and there we 
see agreeable little landscapes like those of Messrs. Gif- 
ford, Bunker, Fenn, Bunner, and a score of others, 
showing some development of the color sense ; and else- 
where we find honest attempts to master problems, like 
the studies by Messrs. Palmer and Baker of the purple 
shadows upon snow late in winter afternoons. There 
are repetitions, to be sure; there are signs of failing 
ideas which show that our artists need a broader culture 
and the influence of thought, and there are examples of 
technical slovenliness proclaiming the want of sound 
and thorough education. But with all this, the visitor 
will leave this bright, cheerful array of pictures, not in 
a pessimistic spirit, but with a feeling of wonder that 
our artists have developed such results in so short a 


time. 

And this feeling will be intensified on turning to the 
collection of the New York Etching Club. We were 
the last of all to take up this art in anything like a sys- 
tematicmanner. The revival of etching, over a genera- 
tion ago, in France, preceded by nearly fifteen years the 
beginning of its popularity in England, and we were 
some ten years behind our English cousins. A few iso- 
lated etchers have labored here and there among us for 
many years ; but the New York Etching Club, the first 
organization of the kind in this country, was not founded 
until 1878. Now the popularity of etching among 


artists and laymen is undisputed. Some of our etchers 
have been elected to membership in English societies, 
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and recognized on the Continent. Parrish, Pennell, 
Van Elten, Moran, Platt, Monks, King, Farrer—these 
have grown to be familiar names. In this collection 
Mr. Van Elten’s carefully drawn landscapes, serious 
portraits of real scenes, are contrasted with the sprightly, 
suggestive etchings of Messrs. Pennell and Bacher, the 
former a student of Hamerton and Lalanne, although 
often likened to Whistler. Mr. King, yet a young 
artist, follows in the footsteps of Unger in etching from 
old masters ; and Mr. Monks pursues successfully a line 
of his own in depicting the sheep of our New England 
hills. Mrs. Mary Moran, Peter and Thomas Moran, 
show a vigorous use of the needle. Mr. Farrer brings 
the training of experience to his management of needle- 
plate and mordant, and such new-comers as Miss Edith 
L. Pierce and Mr. Alexender Schilling achieve results 
most creditable to young etchers. A bevy of Philadel- 
phia ladies co tribute to the exhibition. Messrs. Nicoll 
and Calahan show no retrogression, and Dr. Yale, artist 
as well as physician and writer, has etched from nature 
a large, delightful shore view. The variety in purpose, 
in subject, in methods, indicates the scope of the field 
now covered by American etching, which only ten years 
ago had practically no existence. Signs of crudeness 
and misdirected effort are not wanting, but it is worth 
while to remember that the art illustrated here has but 
recently arisen out of nothing. 

The progress of art in this country is too often ham- 
pered by unwise praise. Quick and adaptable as our 
artists are, they are deficient in creative power, in orig- 
inality, or, in other words, in independent individuality. 
They have no art traditions and influences behind them, 
they live from their youth in an inartistic atmosphere, 
and they suffer from the lack of training, which 
should begin in early life. Education otherwise than 
artistic is too little esteemed. Nothing is gained by re- 
fusing to recognize these facts. But there are two 
methods of criticism. One is to put American work to 
the severe test of direct comparison with the work of old 
masters, or, at least, with that of the great artists of 
this century, without regard to attendant conditions. 
Judged absolutely in this way, American art cuts but a 
sorry figure. On the other hand, a consideration of our 
art may include its unfavorable environments, and the 
newness of its development in the face of obstacles. 
This is the fairer way. Viewed in this light, the exhibi- 
tions of the Water-Color Society and Etching Club are 
both creditable to the perseverance and native ability of 
our artists, and encouraging illustrations of our growth 
in art. 


THE MAN WHO COULDN’T GET WORK. 


By GEorGE J. MANSON. 








HE man who couldn’t get work sat on a bench in 

the City Hall Park, where, for the benefit of the 

suburban reader, I may say many men of a dubious 

and uncertain appearance are apt to sit during the pleas- 

ant weather. The day had been hot; I had been walk- 

ing, and was very tired, and I happened to take a seat 
by the man. 

He was a small, insignificant-looking person, about 
forty-six years of age. His hair was long, and only 
slightly tinged with its original color, which was dark 
brown. His whiskers and mustache were a feeble 
growth ; his eyes were light blue, sad, lifeless, expres- 
sionless. He appeared to me like a human interrogation 
point, and it seemed as if he was continually asking the 
world, ‘‘ Why am I here ?” 

The only radical and assertive thing about him was 
his clothing. That seemed to demand a change. From 
the paper-worn soles of his shoes, the frayed bottoms of 
his trousers, which the gentle evening breeze blew 
around the stockingless portion of his nether extremi- 
ties, to the greasy vest, the wreck of a coat, the dingy 
woolen, collarless army shirt, and the faded, broken- 
rimmed Derby hat, there seemed to come a protest 
against the man who ownedthem. They, too, appeared 
to utter a cry : ‘‘ Why are we here ? why can’t we have 
the rest which is earned by years of service ? why don’t 
you make a change ?” 

While making a study of the man, I was suddenly—I 
will not say aroused, but interested—in his voice, very 
sad, very low, and very apologetic in tone. Its existence 
was made manifest to me by the following query : 

“‘Couldn’t you, sir, give me a small bit? Evena 
trifle would not be amiss.” 

I pressed into his hand a small sum. He thanked me 
without any violent degree of emotion, put the money 
carefully away in his vest-pocket, then he crossed one 
leg over the other, smoothed his trousers caressingly, 
grasped one knee with his thin, delicate hands, and, 
looking thoughtfully at the ground, said, as if speaking 
to himself : 

“ Ah! if I could only get work.” 

It was after six o’clock. Crowds of working people 
were returning to their homes ; young girls, with their 
lunch-boxes under their arms, chatting merrily over 
some social event, or quarreling over some petty per- 
sonal affair; sturdy mechanics, bustling clerks, jaded 





and worried business men, day laborers smoking their 
clay pipes—all these passed in the path before us. My 
neighbor did not glance at them. He did not seem to 
envy them ; apparently he was not, for the time being, 
aware of their existence. 

‘‘And why,” I inquired, ‘‘can’t you get work ?” 

‘‘You ask me why. Well,” said the man, and he spoke 
low and thoughtfully, “it’s because there is nothing to 
do. You tell me other men get along? Yes, so they do ; 
but I have been a man, sir, that, if you'll believe me, 
all my life could never get along. There seems, I was 
goin’ to say, some curse sort of hangin’ over me, some 
devil or other who was always at my elbow and held 
me back from gettin’ anything good to do. 

‘You want my story, do you? Well, it makes no odds; 

I'll tell you, but Isha’n’t give youmy name. I'm a 
little over forty-seven years old now, and it’s about 
twenty-seven years ago my father died. We lived in 
the West; my father kept a saddlery shop in the small 
city where we lived, and did a good business. We were 
in what might be called a horse country ; the people 
took pride in their horses ; all those who could owned 
fast horses, and had fine harness made for them, and 
went to the races ; and so my father’s business was very 
good. 
‘« Well, I was an only child ; my mother died in giv- 
ing me birth, and my father thought the world of me. 
He never married again, and I was brought up by an 
old nurse. There was nothing I wanted I did not have, 
and when [ became a lad of sixteen I dressed like what 
they call a dude now, and I owned a horse and buggy. 
I loved my father, and he was a meek, quiet man, who 
never scolded me, at least very severely. He was with 
me a great deal of the time, and I fell into no particular 
bad habits except one: I used to play poker sometimes 
without his knowing it. I did not drink, or have bad 
associations, but I will not say it was so much from 
strength of character in resisting them as from the fact 
that I took after my father, who was very quiet in his 
tastes. 

‘‘ The years went by. I had been to school and had 
a fair education. My father intended I should go to 
college, but my health was too poor for that. I wasn’t 
strong enough to learn any of the trades; and so the 
time kept slipping away. My father, well meaning but 
easy-going, who directed his workmen all day, and 
played on the flute in the evening, would say to me, 
‘Well, Willie, I guess you'll get into something by and 
by; anyway, my boy, I'll have something to leave 
you.’ 

‘Well, I got to be clerk in a book-store, got a small 
salary, and formed a taste for reading which stuck to 
me for a long time ; but I hated to work hard. While 
I was in this store my father died, and left me some 
$40,000. Fancy a young fellow like me with that amount ! 
I went off traveling over the country, and spent $1,000 in 
that way. In an Eastern city I made the acquaintance 
of a man of about thirty two, who was just as active and 
enterprising as I was the reverse. He was a dry-goods 
drummer. He found that I had money, and finally he 
proposed to open a store. ‘ You have the money,’ he 
said, ‘and I have the experience. We can open a place 
here and knock spots out of these old-fogy concerns.’ 

“‘T thought over the matter. I was easy-going, but 
I wasn’t quite a fool. This man was smart and bright 
every way. His habits weregood. He drank some, but 
not much. We became partners. He was always full of 
business, and, for a time, we seemed to be making 
money. I thought, at any rate, that everything was 
going all right until, after a while, I discovered some 
sharp practice of his (I don’t remember what it was), and 
I saw that he was bound to fleece me. Consider, I was 
almost a child in business matters. Why, the partner- 
ship was for ten years, and neither could withdraw in 
thattime. Well, I got low-spirited. I took to drink. I 
felt very lonely in the world. [had no relatives ; female 
society I never cared for. My ambition had been to 
make, say $100,000, and then retire and live a quiet 
bachelor’s life. I found that drinking brought a tem- 
porary excitement ; it cheered me up for the moment. 
Drinking led to cards, and then the thought struck me, 
why not make my fortune by gambling? I became a 
faro-player. [Described briefly, the game is this: the pack 
of cards is put in a silver box, face upward. One card 
is drawn out at a time, from a slit in the side. The 
players bet on which card will come out.] I became an 
inveterate player, but a cool one. I spent nearly all my 
time at the faro-bank, and let the store take care of itself. 
At the end of ten years I had laid aside $5,000. Then the 
books of the store were examined, and I got some trifle 
out of that. My partner said the business had been terribly 
bad, all on account of my habits ; but he started for him- 
self in another city, with a big capital, which, I know, 
came from our business. I was worse off than the man 
in the story: he had my money, and I hadn’t gained 
any experience. 

“No men get wound up so quickly as gamblers; I 
lost all I had in a year, and then I floated around for a 
long time in various cities, managing to gain a bare 
living from this famous game of chance, and finally 





drifted to New York. Here I ran the rounds of a gam- 
bler's life, and got so broken down that I would not be 
allowed in the saloons. 

“How do I live? On next to nothing, and for that I 
beg. Ican’twork. Work ? the spirit to dosomething ? 
to get along, as you say, sir? oh! no, there is none of 
that in me. I don’t require much—lI can sleep in a five 
or ten cent bunk. I don’t eat much—two meals a day, 
and a little at each meal, that is enough for me. Self- 
respect ? Bah! what use? nobody cares for me.” 


THE PROBLEM OF ILLITERACY. 


ASSACHUSETTS has taken a decided step for- 

ward this year in the contest with the illiteracy 
of the poor, and a step which will benefit many who 
are far from the classification “‘ illiterate.” The law 
passed by the Legislature last winter, compelling all 
cities and towns to supply all text-books and other 
necessaries of school work free, wentinto effect August 
1. It will be long before statistics can be made public 
through the channel of official reports, but numerous 
indications show that the law is having the desired effect. 
From a large proportion of the cities and towns orders 
have been received for an additional supply of text- 
books. At the beginning of the school year, the com- 
mittees of the several municipalities made out their re- 
quisitions for supplies, based upon the number of pupils 
for the previous year. For some reason the attendance 
is greater than was expected, and a further supply has 
been necessary. It may be that more young people are 
out of employment than at the close of the school year 
last summer, and have leisure for attending school, but 
one illustration will show that the explanation of the 
increased number of pupils lies largely in another direc- 
tion. In the Boston evening high school there are 1,800 
scholars ; last year there were 1,200. There are schools 
of a lower grade in Boston, in session evenings for the 
benefit of day-workers, in which the free distribution of 
books to poor pupils has been an established custom. 
These schools show no noticeable increase, as they 
would have been likely to do had the cause of the 
larger attendance elsewhere been due to the industrial 
situation. The evening high school is popular, and 
a growing institution, and some of the new scholars 
wonld doubtless have come under the old system ; but it 
remains the undoubted fact that the supplying of 
text-books free has enabled many young men and women 
to attend who would otherwise have been debarred. 
The system has been in vogue for several years in six- 
teen cities and towns in the State, and the attendance 
in their public schools has increased from three to seven 
per cent. 

Another effect upon the attendance, though the lack 
of returns will delay statistical proof, is to prolong the 
number of years during which a scholar attends school. 
As the course of study becomes more advanced, the 
price of text-books increases, until it is often a serious 
problem with the parents whether they can afford to 
continue the education of their child. Too often they 
decide on the side of less work and less achievement, and 
the child is taken from school to learn some employment 
and to help fill the family purse. But when the ex- 
pensive books necessary for the higher classes of the 
grammar and high schools are provided with no more 
expense than the parents’ proportionate part of the tax- 
bill, the problem becomes easier of solution, and the 
child’s education is carried much further. So, in these 
two ways of increasing the number of pupils in school 
and of prolonging their term of study, the free text-book 
system promises to be of efficient aid in the struggle 
with illiteracy. The increase of attendance in Massachu- 
setts is mostly of children over fourteen years of age, for 
below that point they are amenable to the truant law. 

On the ground of benefit to the individual scholars, 
the free text-book system may be strongly advocated. 
But its chief commendation to the States which are con- 
templating a change lies in its benefits to the public as a 
whole. The State can well say, “It is for my well- 
being that my children be afforded every possible ad- 
vantage for intellectual advancement, and in pursuit of 
that well-being I am justified in laying the burden of 
the children’s education upon the taxpayers of the 
community.” On grounds of public policy the new 
system may be supported as consistently as the exemp- 
tion from taxation of churches and benevolent institu- 
tutions. Friends of the bill, in its much-obstructed pas- 
sage through the Massachusetts Legislature last winter, 
urged that it was necessary to complete the system of 
free public schools. Already, they said, the State (that 
is, the public) provides the schoolhouses and their 
apparatus. It engages the teachers and pays them. It 
assumes all the expenses except those of the text-books. 
To make the schools really free, the books should be 
furnished without expense to the scholars, This con- 
sideration evidently had much weight. 

Precedents numerous enough can be found to warrant 
other States in the adoption of the system, and to give 
ample illustration of the details of its working. Note 
worthy it is that no city or town which has adopted the 
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system has abandoned it. Isolated minicipalities in 
Maine, such as Lewiston, Bath, Orono, and others, have 
for several years supplied the school-books to their 
pupils under the law of Maine which permits local option 
in this respect. A like law is on the New Hampshire 
statute-book, but the records of the experiment are not 
as abundant asin Maine. Vermont has a law which 
forbids any dealer in school-books to make over ten per 
cent. profit on his sales. But Massachusetts is the only 
State in which the furnishing of school supplies of all 
kinds free is compulsory. The movement was not a 
success at first. In 1883 it was unable to carry the 
Legislature, or even to excite any considerable support. 
Once enacted, however, the law is likely to stay, because 
the advantages are quickly evident and the adverse con- 
siderations are too abstract and intangible to have weight 
against the system. Besides the benefits of the law on 
the ground of public policy in the ficld of education, it 
results also in a lighter pecuniary burden to the towns, 
Experience proves that, on the whole, the expense for 
school-books is about two-fifths less under the free 
system than by individual supply. Several factors con- 
tribute to this result. In the first place, the books are 
used until they are worn out. All their usable worth 
is extracted from them. They are handed along from 
class to class, and the dealer canuot expect a lot of new 
customers when a new class comes in. Again, the sup- 
plies are bought in large amount, without the interven- 
tion of the jobber or retailer. Some profit and expense 
is saved in that way, and the result is a material saving in 
the amount of money taken from the community ina 
given time for school-books. In the case of certain 
books, exchanges between different schools in the same 
town are possible. For instance, a certain kind of 
reader may be obtained for one school, and another 
kind for another. Afteratime these may be exchanged 
and a supply of fresh reading given to each school with 
no additional expense. Financially, there is no doubt 
that the free system is the most economical, though the 
expense is transferred from the parents to the body of 
taxpayers as a whole. Another argument, which is 
appreciated by school committees and teachers, is that 
there is no time lost at the beginning of the term. When 
the scholars are dependent upon their parents, it is often 
a week or two before they are supplied with books and 
ready to go on with theirclasses. This is a serious injury 
to those whose schoo] opportunities are limited. But 
when the town is responsible, every scholar has his books 
when the term begins, and the work can be set in motion 
the first half-day. 

Those who have been actiye friends of the system from 
its inception urge many minor considerations in its favor, 
one of which is the abatement, to a large extent, of the im- 
portunities of book agents, and another is the exemption 
from frequent changes of text-books with which many 
towns have been afflicted, much to the annoyance and 
expense of parents and pupils. 

One of the practical objections to the system as it is 
now in force in Massachusetts is that it is burdensome to 
the teachers to have the oversight of the distribution of 
books. They are made supply-agents, as it were. If 
this should prove to be a substantial grievance, it may 
be removed by the appointment of a regular agent for 
the supply and distribution of books. Other objections, 
such as the destruction of books by the pupils, and the 
impossibility of awakening a sense of responsibility, are 
found to be more imaginary than real in practice. As 
a fact, the scholars do take good care of their books, and 
no disposition is manifested to impose upon the generos- 
ityof the town. At present the outlook is much in 
favor of the free text-books, and if a whole State finds 
the system excellent, it will be adopted by others. 


THAT “‘MARVELOUS IGNORANCE” IN 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By tne Rev. F. N. PELovset, D.D. 


HAVE been much interested of late in a number of 

criticisms upon the character of the teaching in our 
Sunday-schools, and I have been led to make some ex- 
periments in various schools as to the correctness of the 
conclusions reached. 

The latest criticism was that in a recent number of The 
Christian Union, by a lady teacher, who ‘‘ asked her class 
of girls, ranging from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 
one of them our minister's daughter, others coming from 
the families of prominent church members, ‘Who 
was Moses ? No one could answer.” ‘* This summer, 
while in the country,” she says, ‘‘I taught a class of 
little gisls fresh from the infant class. The lesson was, 
*‘ David, King over Israel.’ Looking for a place to start, 
I asked, ‘Can you tell me who David was?’ ‘No.’ 
‘Can you tell who the Israelites were?’ ‘No.’ Well, I 
thought, I will go back to something they do know, and 
get a starting-point. ‘Who was Joseph?’ No one 
knew. Then I tried Abraham; no better success. 
Almost in despair, I asked, ‘Who was the first man ?’ 
Not one could tell.” 

Dr. Trumbull, in his “Teaching and Teachers,” 











speaks of one of his own children (very young, of 
course), broughtup inthe very focus of Sunday-school 
instruction, who thought that Joseph of Nazareth, who 
went down into Egypt with the child Jesus, was the 
same Joseph who was sold by his brethren and lived in 
Egypt 1,700 years before. 

The principal of the largest and best private school in 
Boston told me that not five in a hundred of those who 
applied for admission could tell where Galilee and Cal- 
vary were. 

After a recent State Sunday-school convention, a 
leading Sabbath-school man, and the president of the 
convention, insisted that very few of the young people 
in our Sunday-schools knew the Ten Commandments, 
or the leading facts ia the life of Christ. 

At another convention a very bright speaker repeated 
a number of familiar passages of Scripture, and called 
for those who knew the book, chapter, and verse, 
where they were to be found. Only two or three of the 
whole audience could tell; though a great portion of 
them were perfectly familiar with the verses. 

Dr. Whiton ba; Jately published two articles in the 
“New Englander,” on the bad teaching in our Sunday- 
schools, in which he shows that few teachers adopt the 
“‘ newer criticism ” in their teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Besides these definite statements, it is very common to 
hear denunciations, wholesale and retail, of the poor 
teaching in our Sunday-schools. 

Now, I have been considering this matter, and putting 
it to the te:t in various ways. 

In the first place, I find that it is very difficult for 
most persons to know the quality of the teaching so as 
to give facts from actual knowledge. How many classes 
of younger scholars have they ever heard taught even in 
their own Sunday-schools ? These wholesale critics know 
how they themselves teach, and I cannot deny that their 
criticisms justly apply to that teaching ; but what do they 
know of other classes, or how can they know? I asked 
one, and the reply was that they judged by the general 
character of the teachers. I am afraid that much of this 
kind of criticism is like the German philosopher's de- 
scription of the camel—evolved from his inner con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Itis better not to know so much than to 
know so much that is not so.” 

Next, I thought I would inquire how these facts about 
the Sunday school compaied with similar facts in re- 
gard to day-school teaching. 

I told a class of young ladies,about the age of those men- 
tioned in The Christian Union, about the facts there given, 
and asked permission to pul some questions to them. I 
asked, Who was Moses? They could all tell who Moses 
was, and give some facts about his life. Then I asked 
who George Washington was’ And they knew just 
about as much of him as they did of Moses. Then I 
turned to a class of boys, with the same questions, and 
with nearly the same result. Not one could tell how 
long ago Moscs lived, and only one could tell in what 
year George Washington became President. 

Then I asked a very intelligent company how many 
States there are in the United States. Oaly two knew 
for certain, a teacher and a high school girl, and they 
did not agree tegether. The same question asked of a 
select literary society of culiured people found only 
three or four who were sure of the answer. 

Now, since we know that these people are intelligent, 
and that our day-schools do have good teaching, it fol- 
lows that such questions are not per!ect tests of the re- 
sults of Sunday-school teaching. 

Dr. Whiton’s arraignment of Sunday-school teachers 
is really an arraigoment of the majority of the best 
Biblical scholars in this country and in England. It is 
not just to make the Sunday-school the scape-goat, or 
to charge its teachers with being ‘‘ sinners above all 
men.” 

Again, the form of such questions as, ‘‘ Who was 
Moses ?” ‘‘ Who was Washington ?” is a bad form 
for testing knowledge. The answer requires a whole 
volume. The one questioned does not know what part of 
their lives to give asthe answer, and will usually appear 
much more igncrant than he really is. The form of the 
question has much to do with the results obtained. [have 
asked quite anumber of schools how many in them knew 
the Ten Commandments, and the great majority did 
know them. But the firstechool asked seemed disappoint- 
ing, because at first not more than one-quarter would say 
they knew them. They thought I meant whether they 
could repeat them word for word without prompting. I 
know many people who have practiced them for years 
every day, and yet could not do that. When I put the 
vote again, explaining what I meant, more than three- 
fourths said they knew them. And yet, even then, the 
question was not so put as to obtain the who!e truth, for 
tbe minister and a prominent teacher said afterward 
that they did not hold up their hands as knowing the 
Commandments, because they had learned them directly 
from the Bible, where they are not numbered, and 
hence could not tell every Commandment by its number. 

We must remember, too, that any fair test of the teach- 
ing in the Sabbath-school must be of the things chiefly 





taught. These outward facts have been but incidentals 
in the teaching ; the emphasis has always been laid on 
the great moral truths and religious doctrines. The 
whole purpose has been to win souls to Christ and to 
culture them in the Christian life. And there are very 
many people who know truths, who cannot repeat 
any formula of them word for word. For instance, I 
knew by heart every verse repeated in the convention 
referred to above, and where they could be found, but 
only one case could I give the number of the verse, 
because they were not learned in that way. 

My conclusions, from all I can learn, are : 

1. That the teaching in our better Sunday-schools is 
much more thorough than many seem to imagine, and, 
considering the very short time allowed for it, is of great 
value ; but there is yet large room for improvement. 

2 Thatthe place where the great ou'lines of Bible 
facts, the life of Christ, and the Ten Commandments, 
can best be taught isin the Primary and Intermediate 
grades. They are so taugbt in a good degree at least in 
our New England schools ; but more attention should 
be given tothem. They will be a help all through the 
course in remembering and unders‘andipg the truths 
taught. It is like putting up the gas fixtures to be 
lighted up in after days 

3. This will be best done, not by giving up the Inter- 
national Lessons, which include all these facts, and will 
aid in putting each fact in its place ; but by adding this 
study to the regular lessons. The younger scholars 
need more variety than the older ones, and this 
method will give it. Giving up the International sys- 
tem will not make matters better. It is poor policy to 
burn up the barn to get rid of the rats. 

4. Dr. Vincent, and indeed most Sunday-school 
leaders, urge the plan of supplemental lessons to remedy 
this very defect. Some good book, that is just what 
the schools necd, will be made one of these days, though 
I know of none now that exactly meets the want. 

5. We need more definiteness in teaching, and more 
frequent reviews, to impress the great facts of Bible 
history and Bible doctrine indelibly on the minds of our 
youth. 








A FARMHOUSE TRAGEDY. 


By Marion HAaRLanp. 

As a provision of political and domestic economy, it is 
well that there is an overplus of dying human worms of the 
mother-sex in the Land of the Pilgrims, when death and in- 
sanity are in close attendance to pick up those who, from 
weakness, stagger out of the marching column.—[Eve's 
Daughters. 

‘¢ 7 T makes no difference! Not the least in the world !” 

When a woman says that, she either means exactly 
what she utters, or emphatically the reverse. Any 
other woman understands her. The average man takes 
her at her word. 

Tilly Burney glanced apprehensively at her mother. 
Her father said : 

‘* Mother ’n’ I want that you young folks sh'd hev a 
good time. We old ones ’ll stay to hum ’n’ keep house. 
’S too late in the day for us to ketch larks.” 

Mrs. Burney had not seemed at all like herself for sev- 
eral months. While performing every task with me- 
chanical diligence, she had grown taciturn and gloomy 
and, when pot busy with regular household duties, had a 
way of withdrawing herself from the family circle to 
her own room, and, if she remained with the others, sat 
aloof in listless quiet. She was quite well, she declared. 
She wished pevple wouldn’t take notions about her. 
Once she had told Tilly, her favorite daughter, to ‘‘ miad 
her own business ’’! 

There was a great deal of business to be minded. 
Like all farmers, Luke Burney was a chronic grumbler, 
but this season he found less fault with Providence and 
applauded his own management more often than he had 
had occasion to do within the memory of his eldest born. 
Dairy, poultry yard, garden, and field had yielded boun- 
teous increase of prospective profit to his bank store, and 
of positive labor to his wife’s hands. Up at four in the 
morning to look after milk, baking, and the breakfast 
for the ‘‘ men-folks,” she filled every minute with tasks 
stated and incidental, until, hours after the rest had re- 
tired, she sought the pillow that oiten brought another 
form of solicitude instead of surcease of care. When 
there was so much to be done it was but natural that 
she should lie awake to plan the morrow’s operations ; 
as natural, she deemed it, that much planniog should 
bring doubts and dreads as to the success of her schemes. 

Luke Burney was not, in one sense, a covetous man. 
He would not have cheated an enemy of balf a cent: 
rendered to customers fair measure and weight ; asked 
of the Lord only that which he honestly earned. His 
view of desert was not perhapsinvariably coincident witb 
the Lord's. It is cei:tain that he wanted more than he 
had ever yet received. The gnawing greed of men in his 
craft and station, expressing itself in the slow accretion 
of cent upon cent, the adding of dollar to dollar, and the 
dogged grip of mind and fist upon the tardy hoard, is 
inconceivable by those who have not studied the action 
of avarice on narrowed minds, 
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Mrs. Burney did not care for money for money’s sake. | had never thought of her mother as aged until that 


Her husband did ; and her part in the earthly life was | 
torerve him. She was an orphan and a schoolmistress | 
when Luke Burney offered her the only real home she | 
had ever known. Her contribution to the plenishing of | 
the farmstead was a melodeon and a book-case tolerably 
well stocked with standard works. She ‘‘led the sing- 
ing” in church until, babies at first, then the woes of | 
them who make haste, however slowly, to get rich, | 
made her attendance upon public worship irregular. | 
By the time the children were grown her voice was | 
cracked by the steam of suds and the dry heat of cook- 
ing-stove; her fingers were too stiff for the melodeon 
keys, and her mind too stiff for the books she used to 
enjoy. 

“Tf Luke cared for such things it would be different,” 
she would say to herself. ‘‘ Or, if I had been intellect- 
ual. Being only intelligent, I wasn’t likely to keep up 
by myself.” 

Mind has some of the properties of matter. Compres 
sibility is one the two hold in common. 

‘“Matter” had worked hard, even for her, all this 
year. The cark of ‘‘must-be dones” had bound her 
soul as toa body of death, over which her watch was 
like that of Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, from the be- 
ginning of harvest until now that the ‘‘ slack season ” in 
mid-September gave most people a breathing spell. 

The first full breath was drawn in a combined Sun- 
day-school picnic, the churches of Infield and Extield 
putt ng forth their strength to accomplish a creditable 
affair. The Burney girls, Mary and Tilly ; the Burney 
boys, Sam, Joe, and James, were early enlisted in the 
enterprise, of which the most novel feature was to be a 
bress band from town. After the suggestion that they 
could secure and afford this became a certainty, every 
egg-beater and rolling pin in the township moved to the 
imagined strains of national airs and popular quicksteps. 
Mrs. Burney would have been ashamed to confess how 
the thought of the band moved her. She had not heard 
one ina quarter of a century. There is always enough 
to keep a housekeeper-mother at home ; too much more 
than enough when wife, housekeeper, cook, laundress, 
seamstress, and mother is the ‘‘ smart” help-meet of a 
thriving land tiller. Mrs. Burney was conscientious in 
abiding by the stuff. Her children were used to seeing 
her doit. ‘They had their ‘‘ good times” at home and 
abroad. The boys visited on Saturday nights and Sun- 
day afternoons and evenings, and at like times there 
were seldom less than two spruce buggies in front of 
Farmer Burney’s gate, and twice that number of beaux, 
more or less uncomfortable in their best suits, chatting 
with the girls in parlor or on piazzas. 

The young folks were the hands on the face of the 
watch ; tbeir father was an important cog-wheel, and 
believed that he moved the entire machinery. The 
mainspring, fine of temper, exquisite in delicacy, coiled 
close and unseen back of all, was the mother. The ap 
pointments of the farmstead were perfect, according to 
neighborhood standards. Everything was of the best, 
and well-kept, and there was no waste any where. 

**Mother’li make a pound o’ butter go as fur as the 
next woman, I don’t care who she be,” Luke had been 
heard to chuckle, out of her hearing. ‘‘ An’ a dollar’s 
likely todo the work of adollar ’n’ a half when she 
turns it over.” 

She grudged neither butter nor dollar in making 
ready for the gala-day, the 17th of September. Three 
great hampers were packed over night, with such baked 
and bo'led cold meats, such rolls, butter, cake, and pies, 
as no other hampers would disgorge. Table linen, silver, 
glass, and crockery wentinto another. All were stowed 
away in a spring-wagon with bags of feed for the 
horses, a tea-kettle, and two or three water-pails, before 
an early breakfast, on the cloudless morning of the great 
day. ‘‘Mother” forgot nothing. She was astir before 
the boys appeared below stairs ; bustled back and forth 
from the house to the big cherry tree, in the shade of 
which the wagon was packed, directing and superin- 
tending all. 

“The fuss and fixing have done her no end of good,” 
Mary and Tilly agreed privately when she sat down to 
table, flushed and smiling, chatting in her old, blithe 
way. ‘‘ She hasn’t seemed so chirk before in an age.” 

Sam and Joe were to occupy the high seat in the front 
of the spring-wagon. In the family rockaway, drawn 
by a pair of sturdy roadsters, the girls and James would 
be established. 

“I told Sally Mayo, last night, there would be plenty 
of room for her. You won't mind stopping by for 
her, James?” suid Mary, arcbly. 

A laugh went around the board as the bronzed fore- 
head of the young farmcr took on a mulberry blush. 

‘“‘That’s as you girls say,” he answered, handing his 
cup up to the head of the table in such haste that the 
spoon fell out. ‘‘ A little Jess sugar this time, mother.” 

‘*He won't need much to-day, you see!” commented 
Sam. 

Tilly’s merry eyes, following the cup, struck on the 
mother’s face. The change there startled her. It was 





gray and drawn—the visage of an old woman. Tilly 


instant. The hand that grasped the handle of the cof- 
fee-pot shook violently ; the milk splashed over the side 
of the cup. Tilly jumped up, aghast. 

‘“You aren’t well, mother! I won’t go if you're 
going to be sick !’ 

‘Sit down, child, and finish your breakfast! I’m 


mirtbless way. ‘‘I wouldn’t let you stop at home on 
any account. To tell the truth, I was thinking, maybe, 
I'd go myself.” 

Those Puritan forefathers of ours,with whom repression 
of natural emotion stood for mortification of carnal in- 
stinct, who confounded softness with sin, austerity with 
righteousness, sowed a crop of dragons’ teeth, the har- 
vest of which confronts their descendants in vengeful 
hosts. The absolute inability to speak when free utter- 
ance would be the salvation of temporal, if not eternal, 
happiness; the shamefacedness that deprecates the 
cracking of the crust hiding from the nearest of kin 
and dearest of soul the pulsing of heart tides—these are 
but a few forms of the heritage we deplore, yet do not 
put away. 

This woman desired, with longing that was agony, to 
break prison bounds for one day. She had dreamed 
day and night of the joyous convocation of friends and 
neighbors on the mountain-top, the free day in the open 
air; most of all, of the music. She had reached that 
virge of endurance when overwrought Nature cried, 
“Twill have this thing!” The picnic and the band 
represented to her what the coveted foreign tour does to 
weary intellectual drudge, or nerve-worn woman of 
society. Yet, deadly athirst as she was for change and 
recreation, she could have perished more easily than she 
could have put one-hundredth part of what she felt into 
words, 

A stunned silence followed her remark. 
broke it. 

‘I wisht you had spoke of it before!’ he said, re- 
gretfully. 

Mary was more explicit. 

‘‘ Why, mother, it never came into my mind that you 
cared for such thiogs! And now the arrangement is 
made with Sally, I don’t see how we can fix it different, 
without one of us stays at home.” 

Mrs. Burney caught the meaning of the amazed pause 
and her daughter's tartness. 

“Tt makes no difference,” she said, hastily. 
the least in the world !” 

Before Luke finished his corroborative speech, she was 
on her feet, gathering up cups and plates for the di:h-pan. 

“Do you think she really had a notion of going ?” 
Tilly questioned, as the wagons rolled from the door. 
‘She acted sort of queer after father said what he did.” 

“P-haw!” Mary was her sire’s own daughter. 
‘‘She would wish herself home fifty times before we 
got up the mountain.” 

The day was warm, and Mrs, Burney possessed by a 
frenzy of work. 

“In fur a reg lar bout o’ cleanin’, be you ?” observed 
her lord when he came in to dinner. 

Beds were on roof and grass; the smell of soap-suds 
floated, visibly vaporous, in the passages. The wife 
waited on him during the meal, eati g nothing herself, 


James 


** Not 


| but drinking three cups of bitter herb tea, stewed on 


the stove. That she was indispoeed to talk did not 
seem strange to her companion. He fed mutely and in 
abundance, smok¢ed the pipe of full-stomached content, 
and took his ‘‘ forty winks” in the cool, dark, best 
room, all others beiog in discrder. 

The house was shining clean by supper-time, and the 
mistress arrayed in a new purple calico, a fresh collar at 
her neck, linen cuffs about her bony wrists. For the 
evening repast she had set forth short-cake, apple sauce, 
hot gingerbread, pot cheese, and a lordly disa of pork 
and beans. Her husband liked ‘‘ something hearty with 
his tea.” 

“‘T ain't a-hankerin’ after no picnicky victuals,” he 
grunted, when the edge was taken off his appetite. 
‘*No place like home for me !” 

No reply. He had hardly heard his wife’s voice 
since breakfast. Eyeing her somewhat closely, he noted 
how haggard she was. Sbe used to be ‘‘real jolly” 
about her work, singing, chatting, laughing—the life of 
the house. Hereditary custom not withholding the 
utterance of disagrecable truths, he spoke his thought : 

“‘T say, old lady, do you know you're agin’ fast? 
The day o’ your good looks is ’bout gone by. Seems to 
m2I uever see you look more peekin’ ncr what you do 
to-night.” 

Sull no answer. But that the sunken eyes flashed 
out a red spark, and the thin jaws were more closely 
clenched, he might have thought she had not heard 
him. Perhaps she was tired, and in need of his sym- 
pathy. ‘‘ Mari’ was a master-hand to work, and had 
ought to have an encouragin’ word now ’n’ then.” 

He tendered it: 

«Clean tuckered out, b’aint you? That’s the way 
with you women—always on the strain. ’Tain’t worth 
while fur to kill yourself !” 





“Opinions differ !” 

Sbe snapped it at Lim angrily ; her eyes glowed with 
lurid fire, her complexion was of a livid sallowness. 
Luke widened his round blue eyes, but asked no expla 
nations. Something had upst mother. She would come 
around sooner for being let alone. Having eaten heart- 


| ily, he inclined to physical, not mental, rumination. 
not sick.” She laughed to make all right, but in a dry, 


The evening closing in still and sultry. he smoked his 
pipe under the cherry tree ten steps or so from the 
house. The katydids were exchanging testy contradic- 
tions in the boughs; bullfrogs bellowed in the creck 
beyond the lowlands ; overhead winked the stars, lan- 
guid with the breathless heat of the night. Ona clump 
of lilacs, within easy eye range of the placid smoker, 
lay the irregular reflection of the lighted kitchen win 
dow. His’ habit was to go in when that went out, this 
being the token that household ‘‘ chores” were done for 
that day. As the kitchen clock struck eight, the bushes 
were black; he knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
and stretched his arms in a comfortable yawn: 

“*T guess I'll turn in !” 

The farmstead was all gloom but for splinters of light 
falling between the slats of the parlor blinds 

‘°S'pose Marv’ is eti}l potterin’ round with her clean- 
in’ !” grinned the husband. ‘‘ How she dooz love work !” 

Had he opened the best-room door, instead of going 
directly upstairs, even his bovine imagination would 
have been excited. An ironing-tuble stood in the mid- 
dle of the floor, +pread with a dark cover. On this Mrs. 
Burney was arranging a long white gown, smooth and 
straight. She drew the skirt to its utmost length, folded 
the sleeves across the bosom in awful likeness to the 
sheeted dead. Last of all, she laid on the bosom of the 
shroud the great family Bible, open. These passages 
were bracketed heavily in ink : 

‘* When I lie down, I say, ‘ When chall I arise, and 
the night be gone ? and I am full of tossings to and fro 
unto the dawning of the duy. 

‘“‘O, remember that my life is wind; mine eye shall 
no more see good. 

‘‘So that my soul choozeth strangling, and death 
rather than my life. 

**T loathe it! I would not live alway. Let me alone, 
for my days are vanity |” 

The livid face looked steadfastly for one moment on 
burial-robe and Book. ‘Lord!’ The thin cry cut the 
air likea repier. ‘‘ You know I can’t bear it any longer ; 
how tired out I am; how it is better for them all I 
should be out of the way !” 

When she left the house, she locked the kitchen door, 
and hid the key under the porch mat, where the young 
people would look for it on their return. Then she 
walked across the meadow, the lush grass and bobbing 
clover-tops, drenched with dew, soaking her stockings 
and draggling the purple calico gown. The instinct of 
neatness took offerse even at this hour. 

“°T would have been drier along the road,” she mut- 
tered. ‘‘ But I was in a hurry.” 

On the margin of the creek she knelt down: “‘ Lord! 
forgive me if 1 am doing wrong. But you know how it 
is. Amen!” 

She took off collar, cuffs, and shoes, put them ona 
stone, and laid herself for the last sleep, face downward, 
in the shallow water. 


God rest such distraught souls and exhausted bodies ! 
for their kind and the age have little mercy upon them. 





THE ANONYMOUS LETTER WRITER. 


N his essay on ‘“‘ Human Intercourse,” Mr. Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton says a true and stinging word 
about that most despicable of social scoundrels—the 
anonymous letter writer : ‘‘ The envious or jealous man 
can throw his vitrol in the dark and slip away unper- 
ceived—be can write an anonymous letter. Ilus the 
reader ever really tried to picture to himself the state of 
that man’s or woman's mind (for women write these 
things also) who can sit down, take a sheet of paper, 
makea rough draft of any anonymous letter, copy it out 
in a very legible, yet carefully disguised hand, and make 
arrangements for having it posted at a distance from the 
place where it was written? Such things are constantly 
done. At this minute there area certain number of 
men and women in the world who are vile enough todo 
all that simply in order to spoil the happiness of some 
person whom they regard with ‘envy, batred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness.’ I see in my mind's eye the 
gentleman—the man having all the apparent delicacy 
and refinement of a gentleman—who is writing a letter 
intended to blast the character of an acquaintance. Per- 
haps he meets that acquaintance in society, and shakes 
hands with him, and pretends to take an in‘erest in his 
health. Meanwhile he secretly reflects upon the par- 
ticular sort of calumny that will have the greatest degree 
of verisimilitude. Everything depends upon his talent 
in devising the most credible sort of calumny—not the 
calumny most likely to meet general credence, but that 
which is the most likely to be believed by the person to 
whom it is addressed.” 
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@ue Home. 


REST. 


EST is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


°Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife, 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 


’Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and best ; 
*Tis onward, unswerving ! 
And that is true rest. . 
—[Selected. J. W. voN GOETHE. 








ADJUSTMENT. 


HY is it that women suffer so much from ner- 

vous irritation ? Many women before they 

have lost the bloom of girlhood display decided wrinkles 

between the eyes, and have a harassed, worried look 

that is distressing to the observer. Women of the 

average condition in life are the great-est sufferers from 
nervous irritation, and it is largely due to themselves. 

In beginning their married life they make plans for 
perfect housekeeping, according to their individual 
standards. As soon as they have begun their new life 
of responsibility they begin in a greater or less degree to 
worry because they are not succeeding as they had de- 
termined. 

The servant will not prove amenable to all the rules 
and regulations of the young housekeeper ; failures will 
occur in the experimental trials of the newest rules of 
cookery ; the household machinery will not run smooth- 
ly ;and the worry begins, because there has been no 
margin left in the housewife’s plans for interruptions 
and disappointments. Women do not take up the busi- 
ness of housekeeping as their husbands do the business 
of bread-winning—expecting a certain amount of disap- 
pointment, defeat, and successful rivalry, and adapting 
themselves to them when they come, and accepting 
them as a part of their business life. 

Then, too, the indulgent husbands are somewhat to 
blame for this state of affairs. When they are met by 
the worried face, and forced to listen to the tale of woe, 
they are very apt to agree with the narrator, that never 
woman suffered like this woman, and frequently help 
to develop a martyr who suffers from an imaginary 
cause. 

Many women refuse to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions surrounding them. Carry your housekeeping 
cares, and refuse to be pushed and shoved by them ; 
when making plans, leave a margin for the inevitable 
interruptions and mishaps, and when these come you 
will find yourself meeting them calmly and making 
plans to mitigate the results. The secret of successfu] 
living, in any sphere, is the power to adapt one’s self to 
the circumstances and conditions that surround and 
meet us at every step. 

FOOD AND INTEMPERANCE. 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
- 


N the conflicting theories of temperance agitators, 
and the hot disputes of prohibitionists and non-pro- 
hibitionists, essential facts at times slip out of sight. 
With an evil so enormous there seems to be no remedy 
save in striking at the root—the root being taken to be 
always the existence of facilities for obtaining the stimu- 
lant. The desire for such stimulant is regarded by a 
large proportion of workers in this field as only another 
manifestation of that total depravity of mankind which 
can find no salvation save in, first, the grace of God, and, 
second, the abolition of the saloon. 

For some of more ardent faith, the man who swears 
off, if honest and believing, is proof against even the sa- 
loon, conversion having rendered temptation innocuous ; 
and now and then a case occurs which seems to bear 
out this theory. But for the most part it is understood 
that indulgence has created a craving, excited often to 
madness by the sight or smell of liquor, and that one of 
the first essentials in common-sense work is to remove 
a. and thus prevent the possibility of re- 

pse. . 

This, and much more in the same line of thought, is 
all true, but it seems seldom to occur to even the most 
ardent worker that, though cure of an exisiing appetite 
is now the prime consideration, prevention might have 
taken its place. The appetite is there, and apparently 
an instinct ; and for many this is the fact. Inheritance 
has given generation after generation the craving, and 
made perpetual battle the only safeguard against it. 
And so, inevery home where the curse has found resting- 
place, women are weeping and praying and planning— 





now indignant at the weakness and shameful fall of 
those for whom they pray ; now melting into pity, and 
gathering all forces for a fresh fight and perhaps a fresh 
defeat. The proportion of drinkers increases, and with 
it the ever-increasing percentage of paupers, criminals, 
idiots, lunatics, made so by this liquor fiend which 
threatens every home, and, directly or indirectly, has 
power in every home. No blue ribbon bars the way so 
completely that admittance cannot be had ; no prayer 
has power enough to stay the fall that may at any mo- 
ment be the fate of the most earnest struggler. 

For one who looks for other than surface reasons it 
soon becomes apparent that there is some cause not yet 
reached, nor likely to be reached, by present methods. 
A little investigation shows that the drinker of the more 
common stimulants—whisky, gin, rum, or beer—is 
usually in the class fed on coarse food, improperly pre- 
pared. Exactly what connection this food has with a 
morbid thirst is not asked. There isa general feeling 
that the poor man in large cities must have better lodg- 
ing, better air, and better food, before he can fight his 
propensity successfully ; but better food is taken to 
mean, generally, not greater variety, but meat in one 
form or another, in larger amount, and at every meal. 
What the direct effect of a preponderance of animal 
food may be is never asked, and the question of diet is 
considered only in Inebriate Homes or under special 
treatment. It is known that the stomach of the con- 
firmed drinker is weakened, and rendered almost inca- 
pable of digestion, but the restoration of power is sup- 
posed to come with signing the pledge ; and that long 
waiting and utmost care are necessary never occurs. 

For the masses who must deal with intemperance 
there is but the smallest understanding, often none at 
all, of what part food plays in repressing or creating the 
dreaded appetite. And even the most ardent student of 
laws has small faith in any laws that govern the body. 
Unaccountable tendencies must be beyond our own con- 
trol. They are simply mysterious dispensations of 
Providence, and intemperance part of the general per- 
versity of mankind, never to be accounted for by any 
natural cause. 

In the limits assigned it is impossible to go into the 
history of food or of national dietaries and their effects. 
Yet it is certain that national food has created national 
tendencies ever since the story of food began. The 
speculative and mystical tendencies of all East Indian 
races are the direct result of an abstinence which leaves 
the brain unclouded by any fumes of food. In fact, 
there is not substance enough in the favorite food to give 
full body either to life or thought, for as the dietary en- 
larges thought grows with it, « varied diet proving itself 
essential to complex and sustained thought. But when- 
ever the food is too strongly stimulating—and this occurs 
whenever meat is used too freely—there is felt at once, 
as the inevitable consequence, an abnormal and craving 
thirst. 

The ambition of the day-laborer in our cities is to 
have plenty of meat, and this is preferred as steak fried 
toa crisp, and swimming in fat. For the South, and 
much of the West, ‘“‘ hog and hominy” rule ; the former 
as bacon, used three times a day, and also swimming in 
fat; the latter as pone, rank with saleratus. In each 
case there is far more heat-food than can possibly be as- 
similated. The result is an irritated stomach, over- 
heated blood, and thus a drying of every tissue over 
which it passes, thirst being the natural consequence. 
True nourishment has not been given. The tissues are 
stimulated, but not fed. The stomach does its work as 
it can, sending on the half-digested mass, and ending, 
an hour after food has been taken, in a ‘‘ goneness” and 
craving that only stimulant can satisfy. 

Nothing appears to soothe and quiet such cravings so 
well as alcohol in some form. For the Southern or 
Western man it is likely to be whisky, made from the 
corn that has already provad his enemy in one form, and 
now turns to a still more deadly one in another. For the 
city iaborer there are many forms, lager beer appearing 
always the most innocent, because so much is required 
to bring about any effect, the amount of alcohol in each 
glass being too small to afford much sense of stimula 
tion. But the quantity taken must always increase. 
All natural craving for food ceases, a glass of something 
to whip up the stomach and incline it to work being the 
first thought of the morning. So the miserable course 
goes on, till constant thirst, impossible to quench or 
satisfy, is the self-induced state of every drinking man. 

Whatever may be thought of stimulating the appetite 
of the exhausted brain-worker, for instance, by the use 
of a glass or so of light wine, in which there is but the 
smallest proportion of alcohol, it is certain that any 
cruder form in time destroys all susceptibility, and at 
last all power to work in natural ways. The effect 
of alcohol is shown in a passage from Dr. William 
Robert’s lecture on ‘‘ Digestion,” in which he mentions 
certain facts in connection with the eating of raw 
oysters, a method preferable to any other, for reasons 
which he states as follows : 

“The fawn-colored mass, which is the delicious portion of 
the fish, is its liver, and is simply a mass of glycogen. Asso- 





ciated with the glycogen, but withheld from actual contact 
with it during life, is its appropriate digestive ferment—the 
hepatic diastase. The mere crushing of the oyster between 
the-teeth brings these two bodies together, and the glycogen 
is at once digested without any other help than the diastase. 
The raw, or merely warmed, oyster is self-digestive. But 
the advantage of this provision is wholly lost by cooking ; 
for the heat immediately destroys the associated ferment, 
and a cooked oyster has to be digested, like any other food, 
by the eater’s own digestive powers. 

‘** My dear sir, do you want to ruin your digestion ?’ asked 
Professor Houghton, of Trinity College, one day, of a friend 
who had ordered brandy and water with his oysters in a 
Dublin restaurant. 

“Then he sent for a glassof brandy and a glass of 
Guinness’s XX, and put an oyster in each. Ina very short 
time there lay in the bottom of the glass of brandy a tough, 
leathery substance resembling the finger of a kid glove. 
while in the porter there was hardly a trace of the oyster to 
be found.”’ 

This ‘‘kid-glove” condition covers also the stomach 
steeped in alcohol, which responds moreand more feebly 
to any demand upon its powers. Larger and larger 
doses become a necessity, and thus the evil effects are 
cumulative, and each glass a stronger reason for 
another. 

Is the pledge any sufficient guarantee against the in 
evitable working out of natural laws ? and can any rib- 
bon hold power enough to quiet a craving increased at 
every meal, and which, unless there be a struggle horri- 
ble toall who must witness it, proves master in the end ? 
Yet it is certain that in right food is the solution of the 
difficulty, and that for those in whom there is inherited 
tendency this is the only method of suppressing the in- 
sistent desire. A hint as to methods tested by long use, 
and certain, if patiently followed out, to prove effica- 
cious, will be given in the next number. 


WHERE ? 
HE time of the year is approaching when house- 
building is entering into the calculations of many. 
Where shall the house stand in order that it may gain 
every advantage of sunlight, air, and view is an impor- 
tant question. In ‘‘ Women, Plumbers, and Doctors” ! 
is an excellent suggestion as to the locality and surround- 
ings of the house, that will impress readers as most wise 
and helpful : 

‘‘We will first consider the location of detached 
houses inthe country. Twenty-five years ago the in- 
fluence of soil-moisture and ground-air on health was 
little thought of. It was the custom in villages to place 
houses so that they should have the proper alignment 
with neighboring houses; a gentle knoll, that com- 
manded a pleasant prospect, often determined the site 
of the isolated farmhouse, or more often a nook at the 
edge of a wood, or the shelter of a spreading tree, was 
the deciding element. Too often the fascinating tree 
was a huge indigenous willow, which ought in itself to 
have been a complete condemnation of the spot, as too 
wet for a house. Where willows grow spontaneously, 
the soil is so damp that the exhalations constitute a per- 
petual cold vapor-bath—how cold, let those testify who 
have driven over some springy, ozier-bordered stretch 
of road at night-fall. Fifty years ago the leading idea 
in choosing the house-site was nearness to water, and 
‘ handiness” generally—handy meaning convenient. 
Sometimes the decision was modified by the supposed 
protection from cold, furnished by a hill, against the 
prevailing winds of the section. Placing the house 
‘under cover of a hill’ for warmth was poor policy. 
Better let the house have the superior drainage of the 
hill, and defend it against the wintry blasts by a belt of 
our native evergreens planted to windward. Thereis no 
such efficient way of counteracting a cutting ‘nor’- 
easter’ as a curtain formed of these, so that the wind is 
sifted through the million leaflets of hemlock and pine, 
and its force divided into harmless infinitesimal por- 
tions. 

“Instead of doing this,too often we see an impenetrable 
forest of trees planted in the front-door yard, so near the 
house as to completely shut out the life-giving sunlight. 
People have yet to learn that sunshine is just as neces 
sary to the perfect development of the human body as it 
is to the trees and flowers. But here woman is the one 
to sufter by the vital omission. The vocations of the 
great majority of men call them out into the sunlight, 
but their wives and daughters remain indoors mostly. 
Did you ever see a long, attenuated, white potato-vine, 
that had grown in the cellar from some neglected tuber 
left behind after the spring cleaning? To be sure, it 
did its best, and reached forth toward any ray of light 
that struggled in through any little open chink ; but 
compare it with the stout, deep-green, luxuriant cousin 
grown in the open field. These present a violent con- 
trast, but it is inreality no greater than the effects of 
sunlight or no sunlight on persons as well as things, 
though it is carried a little further in the case of the 
helpless sprout than in that of the pale, weakly girl 
who grows up on the floor above it. 
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“« There are houses overhung by picturesque, but light- 
and-heat-excluding trees, so that bright-green mosses are 
thriving on the shingles ; just such mosses as spring up 
in the deep, sunless recesses of the forest. We will vent- 
ure to say that every country reader of this book can 
find at least one such house, and sometimes it will not be 
so very old. A roof where mosses naturally grow is 
just as much too damp to live under as a soil where 
willows naturally grow is too damp to live over. 

‘« By thus planting too many trees near the house, the 
very beauty sought is lost; the trees choke and deform 
each other, and entirely prevent the growth of grass, 
which, of all rural surroundings, is most attractive and 
satisfying. C. D. Warner says, ‘The Anglo-Saxon 
race emigrate in the line of grass,’ and, as it utterly 
refuses to grow in sunless spots, another good funda- 
mental rule in house-planting would be: have a wide 
belt of healthy grass entirely round the house. 

‘Tn examining the replies sent to Dr. Bowditch on the 
causes of consumption, a great objection to locating a 
house even on the sunny side of a dense natural piece of 
‘ woods’ shows itself. Some malign influence seems 
to exhale from the dead leaves which form the carpet of 
the forest ; and the late studies of Tyndall and Petten- 
kofer help to explain what it is. 

“* Shall we, then, have no trees about our houses ? Why 
do we admire them so much if they are so deleterious ? 
The reply is, that a few trees at a proper distance, and 
so planted as not to intercept the sunlight, ¢ re a positive 
sanitary benefit; they are the natural absorbers of sur- 
plus carbonic acid; and if one can find a ‘ready- 
made’ one, so much the better; but do not place the 
house too near the tree. If there are none, plant a few 
at such distances that each tree can develop in the per- 
fected form designed by the Great Artificer. Such trees, 
placed at a proper distance, lend an air of dignity and 
repose to a house, and make them seem parts of a com- 
plete and harmonious whole, in which the house shows 
for all that it is, and the trees for all that they are, in- 
stead of obliterating each other’s lineaments, and ‘kill- 
ing’ a dwelling to which they should have formed grace- 
ful adjuncts. 

‘‘ Without claiming positive and direct sanitary value 
for beautiful surroundings, we still believe it is a great 
mistake to ignore those irrepressible yearnings for the 
finer life that show themselvesin the love for attractive 
surroundings. 

‘‘Many a man who has failed to make a home, or, 
strictly speaking, a homestead, that his chlldren can love, 
has been doomed to see them leave it, and seek in other 
places, and amid new surroundings, those satisfactions 
that have been denied them in what should have been 
the dearest spot on earth. The charms of a beautiful 
home would go far to kindle and keep alive that enthu- 
siasm which sustains the soul, enabling it to triumph- 
antly contend against discouragements and obstacles. 
Whether the sanitarian of the future will push his in- 
vestigations so far as to be able honestly to write the 
epitaph, ‘Died of neglected esthetics,’ or not, the 
statistician of the present is justified in saying that the 
sum of possible human happiness, perhaps health as 
well, is being constantly subtracted from by the failure 
to adorn and make pleasant the paths of daily life.” 


A SERMON FOR WOMEN. 


OR too long a time has woman thought that the 
inside of the house is the limit of her responsibility. 
If the rooms are clean and in order, if carpets are taken 
up in the proper season, walls washed or dusted, as the 
material decides, she has done her duty. To her hus- 
band is left the care of the mechanical appliances of the 
house, and usually he is too busy or too careless to give 
the matter personal attention, and takes the word of 
agent or owner as to its sanitary condition. 

A wife and mother should be in the highest sense a 
home-keeper, and this means more than being the moral 
and esthetic force in the home. It means that she shall 
care personally for the entire surrroundings, as well as 
for the internal comforts ; that she shall have a prac- 
tical knowledge of the laws of health and hygiene, for 
without this she cannot be in the highest sense a home- 
keeper. 

More than four years ago Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
President of the British Medical Association, said: ‘‘[ 
want strongly to enforce that it is the women on whom 
full sanitary light requires to fall. Health in the home 
is health everywhere ; elsewhere it has no abiding-place. 
I have been brought, indeed, by experience to the con- 
clusion that the whole future progress of the sanitary 
movement rests for permanent and executive support on 
the women of the country. When, as a physician, I 
enter a house where there is a contagious disease, I am, 
of course, primarily impressed by the type of the dis- 
ease, and the age, strength, and condition of the sick 
person. From the observations made on these points, 1 
form a judgment of the possible course and termi- 
nation of the disease, and, at one time, I should have 
thought such observations sufficient. Now I know 
them to be but partially sufficient, A glance at the ap- 











pointments and arrangements and management of the 
house is now necessary to make perfect the judgment. 
By this glance is detected what aid the physician may 
expect in keeping the sick in condition most favorable 
for the escape from death ; and by this is also detected 
what are the chances that the affection will be confined 
to one sufferer, or distributed to many. Asa rule, to 
which there are the rarest exceptions, the character of 
the judgment hereupon is dependent on the character of 
the presiding genius of the home, or the woman who 
rules over that small domain. The men of the house 
come and go; know little of the ins and outs of any- 
thing domestic ; are guided by what they are told, and 
are practically of no assistance whatever. The women 
are conversant with every nook in the dwelling, from 
basement to roof, and on their knowledge, wisdom, and 
skill the physician rests his hopes.” 








FROST-BITE. 


URING the past week the temperature has been 

continuously a number of degrees below freezing- 
point, and the daily papers have each day recorded 
cases of persons who have been frost-bitten. On Wed- 
nesday, February 11, forty persons were frost-bitten 
while crossing Brooklyn Bridge. 

Dr. Sargent, in his excellent little book, ‘‘ In Case of 
Accident,” gives very concise directions for the care of 
persons who have been frost-bitten : 

‘* Next to scalds and burns, frost-bite is most likely to 
occur, and to prove injurious to the skin and underlying 
parts. 

‘When exposed to the cold for a long time, the blood 
is driven in from the surface and extremities, and the 
toes, nose, and ears are apt to be frozen. 

‘* At the time, the person may be unconscious of the 
fact, and it is possible to be frozen to death without 
being made painfully aware of the approaching danger. 

‘Tn case of severe frost-bite the person afflicted must 
be treated immediately. Do not take him into a warm 
room, but into a cold one. Remove the clothing care- 
fully, to avoid breaking the limb should it happen to be 
frozen. If there is any snow on the ground, rub the 
frozen part freely with it. If there is no snow, use ice- 
water and wet cloths. 

‘* At the first sign of returning animation in the limb, 
the patient may be made warmer by an extra sheet or 
blanket. Keep up the surface-rubbing all the time, and 
do not remove to a warmer room until the circulation is 
quite thoroughly established. Then warm cloths may 
be gradually applied, and stimulating drinks, such as 
cold tea or coffee, may be given. 

“Slight frost-bites, such as often occur to nose and 
ears, must be treated on the same general plan. The 
parts must not be warmed, except by very slow degrees. 
The necessary heat is best supplied by cold applicatiens 
and gentle friction. 

‘‘ After the doctor arrives he will take measures to pre- 
vent the skin from coming off, or mortification from 
setting in.” 


FIXING THE RESPONSIBILITY. 


SUIT for damages has just been entered in one of 

the Brooklyn courts by a tenant against the 
owner of the house in which he lived. The plumbing of 
the house was defective, and the tenant notified the owner 
of that fact several times, but no notice was taken of the 
complaints. Finally, some members of the tenant's 
family were attacked by diphtheria. Now the tenant 
brings suit for damages. 

When owners of property are compelled to keep 
tenements in habitable condition, and are held responsi- 
ble pecuniarily for all damages to haalth or property re- 
sulting from their negligence or penuriousness, there will 
be hope of tenants’ reasonable demands receiving atten- 
tion. It should be a State’s-prison offense for the owner 
of property to allow defective plumbing to remain when 
he knows that the lives of his fellow-creatures are 
jeopardized by his action. There is small difference 
between the man who with murderous intent deprives a 
human being of life, and he who through negligence and 
greed allows those who are in a manner his wards to 
breathe an atmosphere of deadly poison, which must 
eventually result in disease and death. 





HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.] 


Recent experiences with a refractory watch move me to 
give you these hints, abstracted from an articlein the ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Science Monthly :’’ 

‘There are unscrupulous men working at the bench who 
have very little real knowledge of their trade. ... Such 
men uniformly declare that any watch which comes into 
their hands to be repaired needs cleaning, which will cost 
you from a dollar to a dollar and a half. Sometimes this is 
true, and sometimes itis not. If you have a stem-winder in 
a close-fitting case, it is probably not dirty, and yet, if it has 
run two years or so, it ought to be oiled. This most jewel- 
ers will do, if you ask them to, for a small fee, 








“It is a little better to wind one’s watch in the morning 
than at any other time, since if you wind at night, and then 
expose your watch to the cold, the chilling of the main- 
spring is more apt to break it when tightly wound. 

“Often empty out the dust that accumulates so quickly 
in your pockets ; it will save your watch from the unneces- 
sary contact and battle with dirt.’’ 

There is a superstition that the hands of a watch ought 
not to be turned backwards. No harm is done to any clock 
or watch by such turning,except in case of a striking clock, 
and possibly a repeating watch. 

It is impossible to test the comparative accuracy of two 
watches unless they are managed alike. ‘‘No two men’s 
habits of life are such as to give their watches exactly the 
same jar and disturbance. One man’s watch is laid down 
at night, and anotker’s is hung up; one man’s is in the 
cold, and another’s is where it is warm; one man is much 
upon the rail, and another seldom travels at all; one man’s 
habits of life take him into those sorts of dust which soon 
clog the oil of his watch, another is never in any dust.’’ 

A watch runs a little free, and hence a little faster, when 
the oil is fresh, and, of course, will run slower as the oil 
gets old. TIME-LOSER. 


I would beg the privilege of obtaining information through 
your valuable paper, through the Hints and Experience column, 
how to make blackberry wine. Perhaps some kind housekeeper 
will answer my question, and oblige a lover of the Christian 
Union. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 

Before giving a receipt for making the wine we must 
give our counsel not to make it all. A taste for stronger 
liquors has often been acquired by the sips of home-made 
blackberry and currant wine which are allowed to children, 
either as favors when older people are enjoying the pleas- 
ant beverages, or as agreeable medicines. We comply with 
the request only because we recognize this subject as one on 
which there may be andis a conscientious difference of 
opinion 

Take ripe blackberries and press them ; let the juice stand 
thirty-six hours to ferment ; skim off whatever rises to the 
top; then, to every gallon of the juice add one quart of 
water and three pounds of sugar (brown sugar will do); 
let this stand in open vessels for twenty-four hours ; skim 
and strain it; then barrel it, leaving a small vent for fer- 
mentation, for six weeks. In March it should be carefully 
racked off and bottled. 


In my reading lately, I came across the following passage : 
“ Like the * Tolle, ege—tolle, lege,’ of the child, which converted 
St. Augustine himself.” Will you explain the allusion? and 
oblige Winn. 

The story, as told by Augustine in his ‘* Confessions,”’ is 
that one day when, after having listened to the preaching of 
the monk Ambrose, his mind was torn with the most violent 
struggles, he fied for solitude to a retired spot in his garden, 
and there, his face bathed in tears, implored, though in con- 
fused fashion, the aid of Heaven. ‘‘ All at once he seemed 
to hear a voice, as if coming from a house near by, which 
said, ‘ Tolle, lege’ (take and read). Never before had such 
emotioz seized his soul. Surprised, beside himself, he asks 
himself in vain whence came the voice, or what he was to 
read. He was sustained by a force he knew not, and sought 
his friend Alype. A book was placed before him—the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul.’? The result was the conversion of the 
future bishop and father of the church. 


—___— 


The eyesight can unquestionably be cultivated. Children 
may be trained to see well just as they may be taught to 
throw a ball well. The good effects of training will not beso 
immediately recognized, because the lack of it in all past 
generations has to be overcome. Games which require a 
very close attention to a flying object strengthen the muscles 
of the eye, if not carried to excess. Tennis, battledore and 
shuttlecock, and such sports are, therefore, useful in this 
direction. A gentleman, whose father was very near- 
sighted, whose three brothers are near-sighted, claims that 
the fact of his being the only member of the family not 
near-sighted is due to his practice, when in school and col- 
lege, of holding his book as far from his eyes as they would 
bear. Certainly it cannot be impossible to increase the 
power of the eyes, when every other sense is capable of such 
great improvement. 


T. M. R.—It is true that newspapers and magazines are 
sometimes deceived by dishonest persons, and writings are 
published as original which are not. The lines referred to 
are, we are sure, rightly attributed to Mrs. May Riley Smith, 
and the recent publication of them under another name 
is a deception. The title of the poem is ‘‘ Sometime.”’ 


Where is “‘ Nature,” referred to occasionally in your columns, 
published ? Rousticus. 

It is published by Macmillan & Co., 29 Bedford Street, 
Strand, W. C., London. The American edition is from their 
New York House, 112 Fourth Avenue. 


Who wrote— 
“ Never a folded wing 
Should cover a heart that was meant to sing? 
CaRRiz R. 
Mrs. M. E. Sangster. The lines occur ina poem called 
‘* A Vesper Song.” 


ee s 
Can any reader of The Christian Union tell me who was the 
author of a book published about 200 years ago, or more, en- 
titled “The Crucified Jesus”? I have a copy which has been 
in the possession of the family for severa) generations, and the 
title-page and opening pages are lost. 


Will you please ask Mrs. S—— to tell me the name of the ques- 
tion book she uses, and where it can be bought ? The children 
up here in the mountains have never been taught anything, and 
I find it very hard to explain the [International lessons. P. 


I write to inquire if you know any persons that want to buy 
foreign and old coins. I have three—two foreign coins, one made 
{n 1762, and one American coin, made in 1803, 


IW. L, 
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decidedly drooped, and she was evidently struggling | get everything I can that way, and when you promise 
Our Younc Rois. with a shyness so new to her that both Mr. and Mrs. | me, too, I think that’s fair, and I tell you about it. 
ot tite Blatchley watched her with interest. But I’m not one bit like that horrid boy we met last 
“ We took something that nobody else has taken,papa, | Fall, that papa said wheedled so.” 
POLLY’S HISTRIONICS. or that we don’t know anybody has taken before,” she ** Not one bit.” , 
I.—THE PROJECT. answered, meekly. “Now, mamma, may I have the garret ?” 
F cs r ‘Ah! That was boldin yourclub. Did you your- ** You may.” 
re ae self have much to do with that decision ?” “Yes,” repeated Mr. Blatchley, ‘‘ you may do as your 
& AMMA, I want to give an entertainment. “*Ye—es. I think a good deal.” mamma says, and rehearse as much as you please, but 


Mayn't I?” 

“ A party, do you mean ?” 

‘““No. I'd like a supper, of course, but I mean where 
somebody does something, like playing, or singing, or 
theater, or something like that.” 

“Playing, or singing, or theater?” echoed Mrs. 
Blatchley, with a smile, for she had not yet learned to 
rely upon her little daughter's resources quite as much as 
experience would have seemed to warrant her doing. 
“ How 1m the world can you manage that? Whom do 
you expect to have play, or sing, or act for you ?” 

Polly looked gravely intent. ‘‘ I think I can manage 
it, mamma. We must have it for some cause, you 
know ; do it for something. We can’t take the money 
ourselves, you see ; that would be professional, and our 
club is amateur.” 

“What !” cried her mamma. 

“Ha! ha! that's too much,” laughed Mr. Blatchley, 
finisbing his preparations to go to his office ; for this 
conversation was one day in the library, after breakfast. 
‘“‘ What do you know about such things? What is an 
amateurclub, Polly ?” And heturned about, and, stoop- 
ing down, looked full into his litile daughter's face. 

Polly drew herself up with a determined air. 

‘“‘T am studying French and Latin, papa, you should 
remember, and of course 1 know what amateur meaas.” 

‘‘Ob! well, then, what does it mean ?’ 

‘‘Why—it means—” Polly hesitated an instant, 
then went on firmly: ‘‘ It mcans doing things because 
you love to do them, and not for money.” 

‘J imagine that the latter purpose is very good to 
consolidate the love,” said Mr. B'atchley, aside, to his 
wife. ‘‘ That's right, Polly. And do you propose to 
have your club give an entertainment here ?” 

‘‘May 1?” And the child looked from one to the 
other, with eyes in which a smile was dawning. 

‘‘ Which is it to be ?” asked Mrs. Blatchley. ‘‘ Sing- 
ing, or playing, or theater ? and what is the money you 
may make going to?” 

«« We've talked that over a good deal, and we've de- 
cided to send it to Carlisle to help the Indian children ; 
because, you see, we don’t want them to grow up like 
the ignorant people that come over here that you have 
to meet when you go voling; you know you were 
teiling Mr. Munroe about it last month.” 

Mr. Biatchley nodded at his little daughter with em- 
phatic approval. 

“Was that your idea, Polly? If so, I like it very 
much ; it’s very sensible, and I will help you out all I 
can, and I have no doubt yourmamma will, too. Won't 
you, ‘mamma’ ?” and he turned to his wife. 

“‘T think Polly knows,” auswered Mrs. Blatchley. 
‘“« But she has not told me what she wants herentertain- 
ment to be.” 

** We've talked that over, too,” answered the child; 
“and there are not enough good musicians to give a 
concert. Nelly Wistar plays beautifully—for anybody, 
I mean—and Annie Manners has the loveliest voice ; but 
we can’t manage the tenors and bassos; the boys do 
equeak so.” 

Mr. Blatchley burst out laughing. 

‘So you're going to have the theater?” asked Mrs. 
Blatchiey. 

“Yes, a sort of theater, I suppose,” admitted Polly. 
‘* But it’s a very nice kind. We did think,” she added, 
“‘of taking one of the plays they're having in town this 
winter, and cutting it down, you know, to suit us. But 
Nat Plimpton said that some people didn’t approve of 
the theaier and wouldn’t come, and Mary Bowman said 
tbat their money was as good as anybody's, and we'd get 
them tocome, too. So we talked it over, and decided 
on a hietorical drama.” 

“You've a good deal of talking over, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, we must, of course. But,” went on Polly, 
intent upon her subject, ‘‘ we thought that would suit 
both sides.” 

“TI don't know,” said her papa. ‘It’s hard work, 
Polly, sijting on the fence, and 1’m afraid you'll find it 
so. Where did you get your historical drama, if I may 
ask ?” 

Polly almost hunger nead a moment, blushed a lit- 
tle, then looked up and answered steadily : 

‘“* Why, we've all been studying history, you know, 
and so we took something we knew all about.” 

Mr. Blatchley smiled a little sadiy. ‘‘ Happy age at 
which you can find something you know allabout! And 
did you talk that over, too ?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed !” 

‘*] don’t doubt the indeed. And what event in his- 
tory that has been dramatized did you decide upon ?” 

Polly was silent a moment, and this time her head 





Mrs. Blatchley’s eyes kindled. She liked courage, even 
though she was sure it was rashness, and in this case 
wou!d lead the childish club into difficulties. 

“Do you mean that your club is going to write a 
play for itself ?” asked Mr. Blatchley, after a pause. 

was eg 

“Very enterprising. And what part are you to take 
in the writing, Polly ?” 

““T, papa? Why, I doit.” 

** You do the whole ?” 

“Yes, papa,” very softly. ‘‘ They said I knew what 
they wanted, and they all voted to have me try.” 

“T’'ll warrant that. We'l, when you come to try it, 
my dear, I’m inclined to think that you'll ask them to 
vote the other way.”’ 

«But I’ve tried, papa !” 

“Oh, you have! How far have you gone ?” 

“T've—I've finished it, papa.” And Polly, very 
red, and suddenly brave, looked into Mr. Bla'chley’s 
eyes. Something in her spoke—somethiog stronger than 
the shyness with which a sensi ive child must think of 
her own atiempts before the older persons in a family, 
that even at her age she perceives to be much beyond her- 
self in the cultivation that she hasalrcady begun to strug- 
gle toward—and this something was a consciousness of 
power. She drew herself up a very little, her eyes 
brightened, her lips curved into the beauty of a coming 
smile. ‘ Papa,” she said, ‘‘don't I generally come up 
to the scratch ?” 

“Polly ! Polly!" cried Mrs. Blatchley, ‘‘ where did 
you get that? You know we don’t allow s'ang.” 

‘“‘T must have picked it up,” returned Polly, glancing 
from Mr. Blatchley’s open merriment to ber mother’s 
suppressed smiles. ‘‘But I’m pretty careful most of 
the time. This was only letting off steam, as Uncle Kit 
said the other night when he said something worse than 
that, and you told him he ought not.” 

“‘ What's this drama of yours about, childie ?” said 
Mr. Blatch'ey, as soon as he was grave enough for 
speech. ‘‘Run and get it. I want to cee it.” 

“‘Oh, no, papa, please not, please. Nobody has seen 
it yet, but the club. I shall have to revise it—icn’t 
it? And then I’ve had to write down what the people 
in it are to do, how they’re to move, and their tones, and 
things like that, you know.” 

‘* Are you the only one of them who has ever been to 
the theater ?” asked Mrs. Blatchley. 

““No, indeed, mamma, of course not. But, then, 
they haven't noticed so much as I have, and they ask 
me. Do you think I try to do everything myself ? I 
don’t think that’s nice.” 

“Nor I, Polly.” 

‘* But, then, you see, they ask me, ard I do know 
how ; that is, 1 know how pretty well, mamma. Oh! 
and, mamma, mayn’t we have that big room in the gar- 
ret to rehearse in ?” 

‘* Rehearse !” echoed Mr. Blatchley, under his 
breath. 

“What would you do?” asked his wife, turning to 
him. 

““Um !” he mused ; and after a moment added, ‘‘ Do 
as your heart dictates.” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, mamma, ‘do as your heart dictates,’” 
And, going up to her, Polly folded her arms about her 
mamma's neck and kissed her warmly. 

Mrs. Blatchley drew back a trifle, and looked at her 
daughter gravely. 

‘* Was that for a bribe, Polly ?” she asked. 

“No, no! that was for your heart, because I know 
it.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Blatchley, hastily, flushing at hav- 
ing doubted her child. ‘‘ Well, when do you want it, 
dear ?” 

But Pelly did notanswer. She stood very still, with 
her eyes fixed uponher mother. “I don’t care about it 
at all,” she said at last—‘not the play, or anything. 
Why did you say that? I'd rather knock anybody 
down to get anything I wanted, than seil my kisses 
to buy things. Oh, mamma!” And Polly, sorely 
wounded by such a suspicion, burst into tears. Then, 
swa)lowing her sos as suddenly as they had come, she 
turned about to leave the room without another word. 

“Polly !” and Mrs. Blutchley caught her in herarms, 
held her fast, though Pol'y struggled for a moment, and 
kissed away the tears. ‘‘ Forgive me, my liitle girl,” 
she said ; “‘ I was very wrong, but 1 was so afraid lest 
it should be.” Then Mr. Blaichley came up. 

Polly released herself gently at last, and stood before 
them, flushed and happy ‘n their confidence, but still 
grave. 

‘*T'll always tease you all I dare,” she said, “‘ and I'll 





before you give any entertainment we must both know 
what event in history your drama, as you call it, has 
been founded upon, ard how you have managed it; 
} mean, you must read it to us. It’s for your sake, don’t 
you see? We want to be sure that it’s worth hearing 
before we let you ask people to hear it, and I am very 
much afraid it is not. Don't think I don’t believe in 
you, Polly, but you are such a child, only eleven ”— 
‘ Almost twelve,” she corrected—‘‘ And this is a very 
great deal to attempt. Do you realize it ?” 

‘“ Will they expect it to be as good as grown-up peo- 
ple's ?” 

‘*Certain'y not. But, even then, it’s a great deal to 
do ; and, as I said, we must hear the play, Pol'y.” 

Polly dropped her head in thought. She had the art- 
ist’s instinct that to read her play without the accesso- 
ries of movement and what scenery she could muster 
would not be giving it a fair chance. She understood 
that here teasing would have no effect: she could not 
escape. Moreover, she was des'rous to have a judgment 
that she knew would be kind, as well as wise ; only she 
wanted to present her work in the best possible light. 
What could she do? Suddenly she brightened, and 
cied, answering her own question : 

**T'll tell you what. Well practice, and then we'll 
have a dress rehearsal. Oh, I know what that is, for I 
heard Margie Summers and Lilian talking it all over one 
day ; or, anyway, papa, 1 mean we will dress up just as 
we are going to do that evening, and act every thing out, 
and have you and mamma see it. The others may como 
too, if they like. It will be ever so much better than 
reading. And then you can tell what everybody does 
wrong; but if I read it, it would only be my piece you 
were correcting.” 

** And you like a division of such favors ?” 

A lork of perplexity came into Polly's face, and van- 
ished only as she saw her father’s smile. 

From this time for a month, on holidays and after 
school hours, the house used to be full of figures gliding 
upstairs with an air of mystery, often carr; ing bundles 
with vain endeavors at conces]ment, which made the 
atmosphere of intended secrecy still droller. When the 
little girls glided up on tiptoe, it was simply funny ; but 
when the boys, with their heavy heels and their usual 
boisterousness, attemp'ed the same, it became ridiculous, 
and one day Mrs. Blatchley, who had been laughing 
about {it with Lilian, in her room, asked Polly, after 
the children had gone, why they tried to be ro secret. 

‘‘ They all think it’s better,” answered Polly ; ‘‘ they 
don’t want you to know who they are ; and, mamma, 
you'll never recognize them when you see them in the 
play, they do it so well.” 

But Polly, who wanted to be accurate, was obliged to 
ask where to find information about costuming, and in 
that way it was discovered that the family were to be 
treated to an exhibition of something taking place in 
Revolutionary times. That was all that could be gleaned. 
Indeed, there was no attempt made to force the child's 
confidence, though there was a good deal of curiosity 
felt by the family. 

“*T don't think that, on the whole, it’s a bad plan,” raid 
Mrs. Blatchley. ‘‘ They will be sure to remember what- 
ever event it may be that they are attitudinizing about 
all this time.” 

‘And don’t forget the spouting, mamma,” said Kate. 
“‘T had occasion to go into that other garret room for 
something a few minutes ago, and, of course, I didn’t 
listen to what was going on in the greenroom, though 
I own I was tempted, but as I went honestly by, without 
stopping, I overheard one boy calling out in what he 
meant to be stentorian tones, ‘Do you think that is so 
much as my country and my General to me?) What 
country do you suppose our little Poll means, and what 
Genera] ? But she’s a darling child, though she is so 
busy and so impor'tant just now that she can hardly ever 
wait to give me a kiss even; and if she does make a 
muddle of this business, as, of course, she must, more or 
less, scorning everybody's help and suggestions as she 
does, why, even then, she’s an awfully smart child to 
have done so much, and, oh! what wouldn't I give to 
see her marshal her forces ! I’J] be on band at the dress 
parade—beg her pardon, dress rehearsal.” And Kate 
Blatchley’s lar gh was echoed by her mother and Lilian; 
though a moment later Mrs. Blatchley said : 

“I do wish you would not say ‘awfully.’ How can 
I break Polly of slang if you're not more careful ?” 

“‘I know, mamma. But, as she says, one must let off 
steam sometimes, and if you were dying of curiosity—” 
Mrs. Blatchley gave a sigh of resignation, and Kate 
laughed again. ‘‘ Hopeless, isn't it?” sue asked, and 


then was silent for a few,minutes, 
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At length, one morning, at the breakfast-table, Polly 
announced that all was ready, andshe hoped that nobody 
had any engagements that afternoon. 

“Tf we had, Polly,” said Fred, ‘‘they would go for 
nothing. We feel bound to give you our countenance.” 

A merry look of teasing came into the child’s face. 

“Don’t come if you have anything very nice to do,” 
she said, ‘‘ because, you know, you may be sorry after- 
ward, after you've seen ft.” And she laughed. But 
even in her Jaugh there was a tremulousness, and direct- 
ly afterward she covered her face with her hands, and 
when she looked up again she was pale, and tears were 
on her Jashes. She sat near her papa, and he felt a little 
hand nestling into his. 

‘“«T believe I'm afraid, now everything is all ready,” 
she said. ‘‘It’s a good plan I’m going to school, so I 
sha‘n’t have all day to dwell upon it. But I'm not going 
to be frightened, anyway,” she added, ‘‘if it is wrong, 
and you do laugh at me ; for I remember you said, one 
day, people never did anything worth while who were 
afraid of being laughed at. Its about Washington, you 
know ; it’s to be given on his birthday—the 22d of Feb- 
ruary—if it’s good, I mean. Papa, after all, I think it 
is good.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 

HAVE heard people say that boarding-schools are 

bad places, especially for boys. But I don’t quite 
understand how that can be, for boarding-schools are 
mude up of boys and girls, and the schools cannot be 
any worse tban the boys and girls are. Quite a good 
many of you areat boarding-schools, and I suppose you 
know more about it than I do, because I never went to 
one except as a visitor. To besure, I have heard a great 
deal about what is done there from those who have at- 
tended them. Most persons talk asif they thought that 
it depended on the teacher whether the school was good 
or bad. But I think it depends on the scholars. You 
know of wrong things of which the teachers never hear ; 
you could stop them. It is the fault of the pupils if the 
schcol is bad—bad in behavior, I mean. No bad boy 
will stay ina school and continue to be bad unless there 
is enough that is wrong in the other boys to make it 
pretty comfortable for him. If I were going to start a 
school I should like to find about three good boys or 
three good girls to start it with me, and then I should 
say to them: ‘‘I will see to the lessons and the food and 
the housekeeping, and you must take care of the be- 
havior. I'll help you if you want me to, but you must 
not let any one come into our family who is bad.” Of 
course I should not expect perfectly quiet and never-do- 
anything out-of-the-way boys. But you understand 
what I mean by bad boys or girls—boys and girls who 
cheat, who are low in their thoughts and their talk, who 
are sly, who are notsorry forany wrong that’they do, but 
only hate to be ‘‘ caught.” And, alas! sometimes just 
such people appear so well that only their intimate com- 
panions know their real character, and teachers, even ina 
boarding school, do not find them out till they have done 
great harm, and made other boys nearly as bad as them- 
selves. Their companions, however, soon learn about 
them, and if the older boys and girls in any school 
would only determine so, no really wicked one would 
long stay in it and continue to be bad. But the trouble 
is that you who go to school, either to day-school or 
boarding-school, are not anxious enough to keep your- 
selves and your school pure. You know how many 
wrong things you sce and hear without any disugreeable 
feeling—things which at first really frightened you. Per- 
h ps you have really grown willing to join in what'would 
have disgusted you when you first went to school, and 
little by little you bave become less honest, less clean, 
less ‘‘ good” than you were. That is because you have 
become familiar with sin without having the purity of 
heart which can be with the sinner and not become like 
him. Christ told his disciples that they “should 
be able to ‘‘take up serpents,” and even to drinka 
deadly thing, without its hurting them. He meant 
that when they were doing his will no evil should have 
any power over them; and those of you who are exposed 
to evil companions, and who are forced to be near evil- 
doers, may be so filled with Christ’s spirit that no harm 
can come to you. But you have others than yourself to 
think of, and if you are ina school where there are cor- 
rupting influences you owe it to your younger and weaker 
companions that you do what you can to rid the school 
of the evil-doer. It isnot aneasy thing to do alone, but 
if you can count on two or three to act with you, you 
may accomplish it. First try to make the boy or girl 
change his ways; if he will not, you are ‘in honor 
bound”—and I know that word honor means a great 
deal to you—to goto your teacher and ask that the school 
be made pure. Sometime, I think, there will be schools, 
if there are none now, which will be litle communities 
where no bad element can be tolerated. In fact, I'm 
encourag¢d to think there are scme such schools now, 
for a part of a letter has fallen into my hands which ap- 
pears to have been written from a boarding-tchool to a 





boy who is thinking of going. There {is nothing to show | 


how old the hoys are, what their names are, nor where 
they are, sol venture to copy it: 

‘‘T hope that some day you will come here to school. 
Now, I want you tolook forward to that event, and pre- 
pare for it. This boarding-school life wiil make you 
more independent and more manly if you use the school 
in the right way. There are different classes of fellows 
in the school, according to manners and behavior. Ifa 
fellow comes here that talks low, or swears, or chews, or 
that is dirty and slovenly, the decent fellows won't have 
anything todo with him. Now, I know that you will 
want to be with the nicest set of fellows when you come 
here; won't you? Ifa low, dirty fellow comes here, he 
may say to himself, ‘ Well, [ don’t care what the fellows 
think of meas long as I can chew or swear,’ but he don’t 
havea good time at all. Now, remembcr I don’t say that 
you would chew or swear, or would be very dirty. But 
the cleaner you are, and the less you talk low, swear, or 
chew, the more popular you'll be, and the better good 
(real good) time you'll have.” 

If a boarding-school boy begins to prepare his friends 
for the school in that way, I am pretty sure the scholars 
are doing something at least in that one school toward 
keeping it ‘‘ clean” and good. 


I wish I could show you how this next letter is writ- 
ten. The levters are more square than round, and there 
are other curious things about it. It is written, as you 
see, by a blind girl, and I know you will all welcome 
her into our circle, and thank her for her account of the 
fair: 

FrAMINGHAM, Mass., January 10, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I suppose your nieces’ and nephew?’ fair is over, and I think 
they may be interested in hearing about one which was held in 
Boston last winter. It was planned by the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind at South Boston. The fair was held in their school- 
rooms; and, with a large amount of work on their part, and 
the help of many kind friends, on the 2ist of February the build- 
ings presented a pretty appearance. The most noticeable tables 
were the kindergarten table, where some children were ready to 
show their friends the articles that they had made, and others 
making new ones to take the places of those which were sold, 
and the dolls’ table, where a number of dolls in very pretty cos- 
tumes were waiting to find new friends. Besides these there 
were several very attractive tables, and Laura Bridgman was 
there, ready to sell her pictures to her friends. 

Iam sure you will be glad to know that $2,000 was made at 
this fair. This money was given to a fund which, when it is 
large enough, will be used to establish a kindergarten for little 
blind children. Since the fair, the same girls have given two 
concerts, and have been able to add $150 to their first sum The 
sum Is still growing, and we shall be glad when a sufficient sum 
to insure the foundation and continuance of such a kindergarten 
has been secured. I am very truly 


Your niece, J. E. B. 


When I goto Boston I shall inquire more about this 
kindergarten, and tell you of it. 


Buruineton, [owa, December 29, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


It is rather doubtful, I think, that this letter will ever reach its 
destination, for Ido not know your correct address, and have 
only ** guessed" at it, as they say out here. I will not say that 
lowa is out West, because I don't think itis. It isalmost in the 
middle of the map, and is as much East as West in reality, only 
in character being more Western than otherwise. 

This is the first time I have written to you, so this letter signi- 
fies my adoption of you as my aunt, and, I hope, your adoption 
of me asaniece. I donot know what { should do if I could not 
adopt aunts. I have only one “really” aunt, and a great-aunt, 
who lives in Schenectady, N. Y., and who sends us The Christian 
Union. Asallthe other girls have more aunts than I, I have 
adopted two. The first one is a charming lady of about forty, I 
think. I shall never forget Auntie Ellen. She cheered a winter 
that would otherwise have been very dreary to me, and taught 
me mapy things besides book lore. It was the winter, tive years 
ago, that I wasten. My health was poor, so mamma sent me 
from school to Leavenworth, Kan., where my grandparents lived 
onafarm. As there were no little girls in the neighborhood, you 
can imagine how lonesome I was. Every day I went tomy 
auntie, and she heard my lessons, instructed me in music, and 
then I read to her from some charming author. 

Dear Auntie, Iam afraid I can write of nothing interesting 
Burlington is not a large city, and not near a fort or anything 
novel. As to Indians, I have never seen one. 

Iowa is a most beautiful State, my Eastern cousins—a beauti- 
ful prairie, with hills and forests, near the Mississippi. I think it 
(Iowa) is most beautiful in the months of May and October. The 
wild flowers and mosses are beyond description, This summer 
I went up the river as far as Dubuque. Not even the Hudson 
could be. more lovely. On one side of the river rose steep, tow- 
ering hills, clothed in a most verdant green, dotted with daisies, 
golden-rod, and so forth; on the other, fields of corn and wav- 
ing wheat. Sometimes we would see an Open pasture with 
meek-eyed cows and wondering horses, that looked at us as we 
sailed past. Sometimes we saw cheerful encampments, or met 
canoes. We saw a prairie fire in allits glory. Near Dubuque 
wesaw huge rocks on the towering hills, and they were some- 
times covered with moss and lichens, or else rose bare and brown, 
quite in contrast with the brilliant green grass around them, 
When we came ‘back the trees were gay in their autumn dresses, 
fairy ferns and fuzzy ‘“‘cotton,”’ as we call an unknown weed 
we find on the bluffs. The river is over a mile wide between 
Davenport and;Rock Island. The government bridge connects 
Davenport, Rock Island, and ‘*‘ The Island.’ The Is!and has the 
arsenal on Jt, the soldiers’ barracks, their graveyard, the gloomy 
prison, and the officers’ house. 1 have been on the Island many, 
many times, but I never tire of it. Th drives are very beautiful. 

As I go to school, and take music lessons, I haven't much spare 
time. I have tifteen or more correspondents, too, so | am kept 
busy. In the summer I take elocution lessons, and my sister takes 
drawing. “My favorite occupation,” as we say at school, is 
reading. Shakespeare and Wordsworth are my favorite poets. 
I have read Browning. Shelley, Keats, Longfellow, Chaucer, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Bret Harto, Lowell, Bryant, Emerson, Irv- 








ing, Yonge, Prescott, Lytton, Gail Mamilton (Oh. how I love 
her !), Miss Alcott, and many others 

Now, trusting I will hear about this letter if it reaches you, I 
will close. My first name is that of a flower, soI will sign my 


middle name, MaRIoNn 


Do not make the mistake of reading too much. Stop 
to think of what you read. Compare one writer with 
another, and see how they differ in thought and expres 
sion. And I think good solid prose would be hetter for 
you to read fora while than poetry. Give your mind 
some deep thoughts to work over. You have found 
them, no doubt, in the authors you have read, but in 
reading poetry there is often a lazy enjoyment of the 
rhyme, and the pleasant sound of the words, which pre 
vents the mind from seeking for and understanding the 
great ideas expressed so exquisitely. Mental philosophy 
or moral science would be good studies for you, under a 
wire teacher. Take for the rest of this -vinter one book 
which will make you think, and read that slowly, and 
read but lit'le else, and beware of writing too many 
letters. Some letter writing is very useful ; do not write 
so many that you cannot write carefully, and make your 
letters valuable to yourcorrespondents. I have enjoyed 
your letter very much, and shall expect you to write me 
another very soon, and tell me if you think I am right 
about your reading. 


Pine Burrs, Wyoming, January 27, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Perhaps Trixie needed a new dress ; but would it not be bet- 
ter to let her wear this one than to put her back into one she 
wore several years since? You know that dress never was a 
very good fit; it was loose and flowing in some places, and in 
others it pinched, oh! so dreadfully. 

OnE or Your OLD Nigces. 

L hope to get her the new dress she needs very soon, 
but in the meantime it !s far better, I think, to let her 
wear an altered one of her older sister's (it is not Trixie’s 
old one) than to wear the one she had, wuich was so 
spotted and worn and quite outgrown. In making the 
alterations, we think the worn places and soiled places 
were, many of them, cut out; and, although I do not 
expect it to wear long—for 1 must confess it is rather 
thin in places—I am sure it is in some respects a great 
improvement on the old one, although that was my 
favorite dress for her as long as it was a decent cover- 
ing ; but it get dreadfully disfigured last Fall, and I 
could see tbat Trixie herself was injured in character 
by the wearing of such a dress, The holes and spots 
did not trouble her as they ought to, and she was grow- 
ing more cureless every day. Itis not altogether com- 
fortable for her to wear her older sister’s outgrown 
dres-, and nobody in the family is really pleased with 
it; some think it is too much altered, and some think it 
is not enough so, and therefore I think it will result in 
a new dress, which, I hope, will be better in quality 
and appearance than any gown we have ever had in the 
family. 


Brook.yn, February 2, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience : i” 


My name fs Florence Sherman Kellogg. I have just been sick 
with the scarlet fever. I have three cats, but I have not seen 
them since I was sick. I have a whole lot of paper dolls that I 
played with. There was a cooking-school to cut out, and a French 
doll, and some more, anda menagerie. I set them out on a large 
tray on the bed. I am five years old. Will ysu let me be one of 
your nieces? 

It is hard to be sick, and have your pets shut out of 
your room, but it is the only safe way. Only the other 
day I heard of acat that took the fever and died, and I 
also heard of acanary-bird that caught the dreadful 
disease of his little mistress. You are now almost, if not 
quite, well, 1 hope, and can have fine times with your 
kitties. It is too bad you have to throw away those nice 
playthings, but there would be no use in keeping the 
cooking-school nor the French doll, for they might give 
the fever. 





Wasutnaton, December 7, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


Iam ten years old, and wish to be one of your little nleces. | 
have four sisters, and I had two little brothers and a sister that 
died. Papa attends the mission school, but this afternoon he did 
not go, but papa and mar'ma and my sister and I took baby out 
to ride in her carriage ; she is a year and two months; but this 
evening mamma and papa went up to Oak Hill,where my brothers 
and sister are buried. 

I had a little concert, admission two cents. Will send the 
money that I raised, to help send the little boys and girls 
away from the city in the summer 

A lady lent mamma The Christian Union, and she has been 
reading it to us. 

1 hope I will see my letter in the paper 


Your loving niece, Luuu H. D 


That was a very nice plan for raising money. Will 
you please send me the name of the street ydu live on, 
aad the number of your house ? I have so many names 
now of girls and boys who have moved and have forgot. 
ten to tell me about it, and so many wrong addresses, 
that I make the postmasters a great deal of trouble, 
and they ask me to have my letters always addressed to 
the right streetand number in cities where the streets 
are numbered. How can I, if you do not help me? 
Edith T., of Detroit, forgot her street and number, 
although she remembered to tell me about her large wax 
doll, her seven paper doils, and all her studies, 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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SUNDAY CUFTERNOON. 
HE LEADS US ON. 


E leads us on 
By paths we did not know. 
Upward he leads us, though our steps be slow, 
Though oft we faint and falter on the way, 
Though storms and darkness oft obscure the day, 
Yet when the clouds are gone 
We know he leads us on. 
He leads us on 
Through al) the unquiet years ; 
Past all our dreamland hopes and doubts and fears 
He guides our steps. Through all the tangled maze 
Of sin, of sorrow, and o’erclouded days 
We know his will is done ; 
And still he leads us on. 
And He, at last, 
After the weary strife, 
After the restless fever we call life, 
After the dreariness, the aching pain, 
The wayward struggles which have proved in vain, 
After our toils are past, 
Will give us rest at last. 


PAUL BEFORE FELIX.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


AUL is brought before the Roman governor for 

trial. His accusers have presented their case. The 
accusation is false; the accusers unscrupuleus ; the ac- 
cused friendless ; the judge without honor. History 
affords few more striking illustrations of the fulfillment 
of Christ’s prophecy that his apostles are sent forth to 
be like sheep among wolves ; and few more worthy illus- 
trations in action of the full meaning of his often mis- 
understood direction, Be ye wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves. Let us see the white light this 
story throws on the problem which, in some form or 
other, is presented in almost every Christian life: How 
shall the Christian carry himself under unjust accusa- 
tion and in the presence of unscrupulous enemies ? 

1. Paul recognizes the authority of the tribunal, and 
pleads before it. It often happens in the history of 
mankind that political power is usurped by men who 
have no right to it, and no purpose of exercising it in 
a righteous manner. Such was the present exigency. 
The Roman power over Palestine was a purely despotic 
power. It bad no substratum of justice; no other 
foundation than that of mere military might. And 
Felix, in particular, represented the worst type of Roman 
officials: corrupt and conscienceless; fearing neither 
man, God, nor the devil; and standing in no practical 
awe of any higher civil power than his own. He an- 
swered fully to Christ’s graphic and sententious descrip- 
tion of an unjust judge. 

Now, it has often happened in such exigencies as this 
that Christians have refused to recognize the right of 
the usurping authority or plead before the graceless 
judge. The readers of the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian ” will 
remember in the description of Effie Deans’s father an 
illustration of a sturdy conscience thus mistakenly as- 
serting itself. Such a protesting position finds no war- 
rant in either the teaching or example of Scripture. 
The powers that be are ordained of God ; whether they 
be good or bad powers. They represent law ; and any 
authority is better than none ; despotism is preferable 
toanarchy. It may, indeed, be questioned whether a 
Christian should appeal to courts of law ; and it may be 
confidently asserted that he had better endure much 
before he does so. But if the appeal is taken against 
him, no matter how unjust the accusation, how con- 
scienceless the tribunal, and how barren of moral right 
the civic authority which it represents, he has both the 
authority of Paul and of Christ for answering to the 
accusation before the judge. For in this matter Paul 
followed his Master, who, when brought before Caia- 
phas, submitted without resistance to a trial in which 
even the forms of Jewish law were grossly disregarded ; 
and when, in violation of that law, the high priest 
summoned him to certify himself as to his claims, ad- 
ministering to him the oath in the customary formula, 
I adjure thee by the living God, Christ protested with 
dignity against the wrong, but did not refuse to bow to 
the authority, and bear true testimony, though he knew 
that it insured his death. In a true sense Christ was a 
martyr to his own respect for law. This lesson may 
seem to be needless; for probably none of my readers 
would refuse to plead before any American tribunal ; 
but any lesson which enforces the respect due to magis- 
trates, whatever their character, and however appointed 
or elected, and reverence for law, whatever its nature 
and whatever usurpation may lie behind it, is not a 
needless lesson to any American reader. It is, perhaps, 
of all politico-moral lessons the one which most needs to 
be urged on American youth. Lawlessness is at once 
@ national vice and a national danger. 

2. More important for us is it to note Paul’s use of 


1 International Sanday-School Lesson for March 8, 1885,—Acts 
xxiy., 10-27, 


—([Golden Hours. 











his opportunity ; his method of employing it ; the aim 
which guided and the spirit which actuated him. He 
was unquestionably in imminent danger. Danger to 
him was danger, too, apparently, to the infant church. 
But he spent very little time, and evidently very little 
thought, on self-defense. He did not think much of 
himself, and therefore not much of the danger which 
threatened him. In a few words he dismissed the 
charges personal to himself ; then he preached the Gos 
pel. He told the story he had to tell, and let that story 
serve as his only bulwark. It is true that the lesson 
specifically appointed for the day is chiefly an explanation 
of his course and a quasi justification of it. But he 
called no witnesses, and let his simple word, enforced 
by his character, constitute his defense, and seized, as 
appears later in the narrative, the opportunity to preach 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come to 
his conscienceless judge. ‘‘Thy truth shall be my 
shield and buckler,” says the Psalmist. We are apt to 
give this a metaphorical meaning, whereas it has a very 
realone. It is true that truth will not always protect 
from suffering and death ; but when it does not, it will 
make suffering and death more efficacious than happi- 
ness and life could be. What is the use of happiness 
except to impart to others ; and when our suffering will 
impart to others a deeper, truer joy, why should we 
fear it? What is the use of life except for service ? 
And when death is a better service, why should we 
hesitate to die? Thus Paul argued; thus Christ, his 
Master, argued before him. Thus the Master, like his 
disciple, was indifferent as to his self-preservation, and 
answered Pilate only to bear witness to the truth and 
the kingdom of truth. And though that truth did not 
save him from the Cross, it is noticeable that it was full 
of power to arouse in Pilate a conviction of his inno- 
cence and a desire for his rescue. Humanly speaking, 
nothing could have saved Christ, for his judge was a 
coward. But in both Paul’s case and Christ’s it vindi- 
cated the accused far better than any purposed self- 
vindication could do. 

There are very few of us who are not at some time in 
our lives brought under the shadow of a false accusa- 
tion. The natural way to meet it is by denial and self- 
defense. But that is not the New Testament way, nor 
the most effective way. There is a better, surer, and 
higher way. It is to give the false accusation a plain, 
simple, square denial, and then leave the life and the 
truth to do the rest. It is not my business to 
take care of my teputation; it is all I can do 
to take care of my character. If that is clean 
and pure and iuminous, the light that is in me 
will shine on and out, and by and by will pierce the 
clouds and dispel them. For clouds are temporary, be- 
cause earthly ; but sunshine is eternal, because divine. 
Any one can distort my shadow ; but no,one but myself 
can distort me ; andif Iam not distorted my shadow 
will not long be distorted. But if it is, what matter ? 

Do not run after accusers. Do not trouble yourself 
about false accusations. Only be sure to make them 
false ; then leave the falsehood to die. Goon with your 
life work ; and accept the position in which false accu- 
sation, and consequent scandal and reproach, place you, 
only as a new opportunity to bear witness to the truth 
and the life by your own manifest and glorious pos- 
session of them. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 


By Emity Huntington MILLER. 


ATHER. Now Paul is again in court; this time 

in Cesarea, before Felix, the Roman governor, to 
whom Lysias sent him by night. Felix has waited five 
days until the high priest, Ananias, has come down with 
the elders, and a famous lawyer named Tertullus, whom 
they have hired to accuse Paul. The prisoner is brought 
into the great hall, where the governor sits on his throne 
of judgment; the Jews are there, and a guard of sol- 
diers, and probably a crowd of people looking on. Ter- 
tullus, the lawyer, makes his speech first. Tell us what 
he said, James. 

James. He began by praising Felix ; telling him what 
a wise and noble man he was, and what an excellent 
governor. 

FatHEeR. Was this true ? 

Moruer. It was as false as possible. Felix was 
neither noble nor wise. He had once been a slave, and 
he was mean and cruel and treacherous. Instead of 
enjoying great quietness under his government, the 
country was overrun by bands of robbers who paid 
money to Felix for allowing them to rob people, and 
whom he often hired to kill those he feared or hated. 

JENNIE. What he said about Paul was not true either 
—that he was a mischievous fellow, who made trouble 
everywhere, by stirring up people to rebellion, and had 
profaned the Temple. 

Henry. It does not look as if Paul had a very good 
chance with such a judge and such accusers. 

FaTHER. We will see what Paul has to say to them. 
Tertullus has finished his story, and the Jews have 











agreed to all he has said, and now Felix beckons to 
Paul, as a signal that it is histurn. Does he begin by 
praising Felix ? 

James. Not exactly ; but I think he is very wise ; he 
always tries not to make people angry, and he says he is 
glad to tell his story to a man who has been so many 
years a judge of the nation, and so, of course, under- 
stands their customs. I suppose he meant that Felix 
knew about the feast, and that Jews from all parts went 
up to Jerusalem at that time. 

JENNIE. And as it was only twelve days since the 
begioning of the feast, and Paul had been a prisoner all 
the time, he could not have had much chance to stir up 
the people. 

FaTHER. Paul denies everything they havesaid. He 
says he came to Jerusalem to bring money to his poor 
brethren ; that he did not profane the Temple, but puri 
fied himself and went there quietly to pray; that he 
neither stirred up the people, nor gathered crowds any- 
where ; that he believes all things that are written in the 
law and the prophets, and the great aim of his life is so 
to live that he may have a conscience void of offense 
toward God and man. He says it was the Jews from 
Asia who charged him with wrong-doing, and now dare 
not come to accuse him because they know they cannot 
prove any of the charges; and he boldly appeals to the 
elders to say whether it is not true that the council 
found no fault with him. The only thing he does admit 
is that he believes in the resurrection of the dead, both 
of the evil and the good, but he reminds them that they 
ought not to find fault with him for that, because most 
of them believed it also. I call it a very clear, manly, 
straightforward defense. 

Henry. Don’t you think Felix believed Paul ? 

Moruer. It looks as if he did. He knew the high 
priest too well to believe that he cared anything about 
God's laws, or the Roman laws. He was almost as bad 
a man as Felix himself, and Paul was quite right when 
he called him a whited wall, with all its stains just hid- 
den under a white coat. 

FaTHerR. Now Felix is going to break up the court. 
He does not mean to decide either way till he finds which 
side will pay him the most money. So he pretends that 
he must wait for Lysias, and sends the Jews away dis- 
appointed. He wants to make friends with Paul also, 
so he gives him his liberty, with only an officer to look 
after him, and allows his friends to visit him freely and 
supply his wants. He has a good many interviews with 
Paul, and asks a great many questions about this Christ 
whom Paul preaches. Paul is not afraid to tell Felix 
the truth, and he talks to him so plainly about a day 
of judgment that is surely coming, when those that 
do wickedly will be punished, that even this bad 
man trembles. But stil] he will not set Paul free; he 
is always pretending not to be quite satisfied, and he 
keeps hima prisoner for two years, hoping all the time 
that Paul’s friends will give him money to let him go. 
At last Felix himself gets into trouble. The Emperor, 
who is his master, is angry with him, and sends another 
governor to take his place. Felix needs friends now 
very much, and so, instead of setting Paul free, he leaves 
him a prisoner, and even has him bound, in order to 
please the Jews. 

JENNIE. There is one thing I can’t understand, papa. 
Paul himself says he always had a good conscience ; I 
suppose that means he did not think he was doing wrong 
even when he was persecuting the disciples. Why didn’t 
his conscience say ‘‘ wrong.” 

FATHER. Conscience alwayssays, ‘‘ Doright,” but a 
good man may be mistaken about what is right. Yet if 
he really wishes to know, and tries honestly to find out, 
and asks God to show him, I think in some way God 
will show him, as he did Paul. 

MotHER. Don’t you remember, when Susy was a 
baby, how she picked all the buds from my‘tea-rose, and 
brought them to me in her little hands, so pleased that 
she had some pretty flowers for mamma? It was real 
love that made her do it ; but if she did it now, do you 
think she would feel happy about it ? Conscience said, 
‘Do right,” and she thought that was right, and would 
pleasemamma. Conscience says, ‘‘ Do right” now, but 
she knows that picking the roses would not please 
mamma. 

Mary. Then it isn’t the conscience that makes mis- 
takes, but the thing that tells what is right. 


THE NERVE OF RELIGI US SENSATION. 


By Cartes H. Parkuurst, DD. 


“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord,”—Prov. xx., 27. 

URNING it may be, or nay not be ; but it is candle. 
Able to shine ; constructed to shine; but not a 

light until it has been lignted—the candle of the Lord. 
All that Solomon, therefore, says here of man’s spirit is 
that it is part of us, and able to produce flame when it 
has been touched with flame: simply a candle. Itisa 
special capacity we have for feeling, appreciating, and 
responding to divine things—the candle of the Lord. 
It is the point in us where the divine reaches and 
touches us, and affects us ; the window in us that looks 
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toward the quarter whence heavenly suggestions and 
communications flow down to us. Sound affects the 
ear ; light, the eye; the spirit is the nerve of religious 
sensation. It is constitutional, therefore, not an affix ; 
not wrought by sanctification, nor by conversion, nor 
even by education. It is in man, and of him. It ts there 
as soon as the man is there. It is as much constituent 
of him as his hand, tibia, or knee-joint. 

Man is a bundle of adaptations. We stand, by birth, 
in relationship with all kinds of things. Everything 
outside has a little office in us where it transacts its own 
special line of busiaess ; a visual lobby, where light 
makes up its accounts ; an aural, where sound conducts 
its negotiations ; a logical, where reasons, arguments, 
etc., get accommodated ; a moral, where motives and 
behaviors are received and sorted; and close by the 
side of that, an inner cabinet where more distant com- 
munications and dispatches can be taken in, noted, 
and filed, called by us generally the religious sense, by 
Solomon the spirit of man which is the candle of the 
Lord. 

There are some advantages in conceiving of these 
several lobbies and offices as being all of them ranged 
on the same floor, and in thinking of the religious sense 
as being, equally with the intellectual, «esthetic, or phys- 
ical, purely a constitutional matter. The religious 
sense is only the faculty which all men have, in vary- 
ing degree, of appreciating religious and divine things, 
and does not determine with certainty, in any instance, 
whether we are ourselves religious, or have made any 
considerable attainments personally in holiness and the 
knowledge of God. We could not be holy without the 
instinct, but the instinct does not insure our being holy ; 
and a candle jmay stand all day lon, and all night long 
without emitting one flash of that light which it is in 
constitutional preparation to emit. 

There is in this respect no difference between the re- 
ligious instinct and other of our instincts. For exam- 
ple: Mathematics is the science of quantity. Now, aman 
may have naturally a keen appreciation of quantity, with- 
out that appreciation having been so taught and trained 
as to make him practically capable of mathematical re- 
sults. A person may be endowed with the power of 
thinking closety and rapidly, and yet the circumstances 
of his case may be such as to prevent his ever becom- 
ing a scholar. Scholarship is impossible without the 
intellectual appreciation, and yet the intellectual appre- 
ciation will not guarantee the scholarship. It is quite 
like this to say that a man may have a sense of beauty 
and a taste for painting, without his ever becoming a 
painter. You may be musical without being a musi- 
cian. So all men have a conscience ; but conscierce 
does not insure conscientiousness. Seneca was a moral- 
ist without being moral ; and there are a great many 
more acorns than there are oaks. 

This, then, familiarizes us with the practical thought 
that the religious sense forms part of each man’s original 
outfit. Andit is this religious sense that affords to the re- 
ligious teacher something to which he can address his 
appeal. It gives the teacher and the preacher some- 
thing with which to start. It obviates all necessity 
for apologizing, when we confront a congregation and 
discuss before it religious themes, and make allusion to 
God, soul, and immortality. Speaker and hearer come 
into quick relation. There is not one of us but has in 
his nature a cord that is set vibrating when such mat 
ters are touched. We came into life with a little apart- 
ment all furnished for the transaction of just such busi 
ness. No time needs to be spent in settling preliminaries, 
It never occurs to us that there is any person in whom 
such thing as a religious instinct needs to be planted. 
Instincts are not a thing that can be planted. There is 
no going back toa man’s dowry and supplementing his 
original make with a wing or an annex. It is out of the 
question to build off of a man’s constitutional founda- 
tions. You <annottalk with me about a matter that my 
yocabulary has no words for and my mind or heart no 
sense or appreciation of. 

Even atheists, if there are such things, would have no 
permanent interest in the discussion or denial of a God 
that in no wise answered to some inner sense of their 
own. It never occurs to us to kick consecutively at 
nothing ; that is to say, if we are convinced that it is 
nothing. If a manis blind, and was born blind, it would 
be inconceivable that he should indulge in protracted 
argument against his neighbors’ conviction of light and 
experience of color. All he could say to his neighbors 
would be, ‘‘ When you discourse upon light and color, I 
don’t know anything what you are talking about ; I have 
nothing in me that answers to it; [have no experience 
that reads a meaning into your words.” So in regard 
to religious matters, it would be absolutely a psycho- 
logical impossibility for a man to stand up before an 
intelligent audience and expend brilliant rhetoric by 
the hour in denial of a matter that no inner sense of 
his own in any measure answered to. It would be in- 
conceivable that a man destitute of an auditory nerve 
Should take a hall here in New York, and gather an 
audience, and perpetrate reiterated philippics against the 
art and science of music, using with some accuracy the 








terms of musical science, talking about tone and pitch 
with some evident appreciation of what men with a 
sense of hearing mean by tone and pitch, and then you 
go away from that tirade with anything less than a con- 
viction that the man was either playing deaf, or had 
at sometime had an auditory nerve that was as good as 
anybody’s. It is not possible for any man to talk at 
length or with effect about a matter that is to him an 
absolute nonentity. It would be like trying to’ partition 
space by lines of elaborate stone masonry, or splitting up 
vacuum into polished cubes. 

This is not proving that religion is a fact ; it is only 
proving that a man would not talk about religion at 
length, either proor contra, would have no disposition 
to, and, more than that, would have no power to, unless 
he had a religious sense, unless he had a sense which 
religion, if it were a fact, would accurately answer to. 
So long as a man declaims against light, you know,that 
he is not very blind yet ; so long as he takes pains to de- 
preciate music, you are confident that he can hear a little 
at times ; and so long as in his denial of God he can use 
with anything like accuracy or appreciation the terms 
aod phrases in which you acknowledge God, you will be 
similarly assured that he has at least a religious sense 
that is very much like your own, 

And then the facility with which children can be 
approached in religious matters, even the younger ones, 
shows that religion is a matter of instinct, before it is a 
matter of education. It is possible that you have not re- 
flected, all of you, on the incalculable difficulty you 
would encounter in giving a child religious instruction 
were there not already in the child the religious bent 
before the religious instruction began. You never could 
teach him anything in that line, or in any other, were 
there not something already in the child ready to your 
hand before ever the disciplinary process commenced. 
How would you set about to produce in your child an 
enjoyment of certain combinations of tones if there were 
not between the child and those tones an inborn con- 
geniality that was already at work prior to anything like 
instruction on your part? The first, third, and fifth of 
the musical scale together produce a pleasant impression 
upon the child’s ear, without instruction. Now, if that 
chord would not produce a pleasant impression upon 
the child without instruction, how would you go to work 
to make it produce a pleasant impression by means of 
instruction? Or, to use another illustration a little closer 
to our matter: youcan teach a child that to do this 
thing is right; to do that thing is wrong. But what is 
the first step you would take to start in a child that moral 
sense of right and wrong that enables him to understand 
thai certain things are proper, and other certain things 
improper? ln other words, if a child did not come into 
the world with the rudiments of a conscience already 
formed, how would you go to work to create their rudi- 
ments after once he was in? And so of religion, which 
embraces still another class of facts and experiences. 
How would you proceed to make your child religious, 
prayerful, reverent toward God, if you did not find 
already in the child a cord that vibrates at the touch of 
religious story and appeal ? So far from intellectual 
discipline having been the means of creating in the 
child a religious consciousness, it has often been the case, 
and in some of these families, I think, that the religious 
consciousness was fully abreast of the intellectual, and 
that when the intellectual discipline came, it found the 
religious experiences already there, and waiting for classi- 
fication and designation, just as the dawn lies quite a 
little while in the East before ever the sun-dial has a 
chance to indicate the hour of the day; and just as 
little Samuel felt the Unseen Presence, and heard his 
voice, before ever he Knew enough to think of it as 
divine, and call it Lord. 

This, too, grounds our faith in missionary work, and 
accounts for the large results which missionary devo- 
tion and enterprise have achieved in all ages and 
latitudes. The missionary never finds himself obliged 
to lay foundations. Man, as such, Jew or Gentile, 
Greek or barbarian, has religious foundations already in 
him. Wherever missionaries have gone it is found 
that an entering wedge in the shape of a religious 
consciousness had already been struck by nature into the 
solid ledge of human depravity. So far forth, the best 
saint and poorest devil stand en rapport. Even the foul 
spirit at Philippi called out after Paul, and the devils 
of Gergesa and Capernaum recognized Christ and con- 
fessed him to be the Holy One of God. Paul does not 
find the same sort of doctrinal conception in Lyconia 
as at Tarsus and Antioch, nor preach the same kind of 
sermon to the theoiogians of Judea as to the Stoics and 
Epicureans of Athens ; but he presupposed in all men, 
without distinctions of nationality or civilization, a 
religious sense, and his appeal was made to it, and 
response came back to him from it. Modern missions 
proceed upon the same basis as apostolic, and because 
all men give tokens of a religious sense we are encour- 
aged and constrained to expect that all kingdoms and 
peoples, families and tribes, will be ultimately subdued 
to religious power. 

Now, this inborn religious sense is an easy argument 
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for the existence of God. We have called this sense a 
window of the soul ; and a window exists for the sake of 
something outside to which it may give admission. 
Things exists in couplets; one member of the couplet 
implies the other. You see a fence-post with a rail-hole 
in it, and immediately think of the rail. Thought flashes 
across from one to the other involuntarily. If you study 
the eye, with all its delicate arrangement of lenses, you 
are at once put upon thinking of the light with which it 
stands in such exquisite relations, and you feel sure there 
would have been no such eye had there been no light 
of which it was to serve as the organ. So the ear is more 
delicate and more multitudinous in its adjustments 
than the finest piano ; but even if you knew nothing of 
its relations to sound, you would instantly and necessarily 
infer that there must be something outside of the ear 
to which those minute vibratory surfaces in the ear 
deftly respond. In all our investigation of these organs 
we start out with the presumption that no foolishness 
apd no waste and no falsehood has veen perpetrated in 
their structure. We have confidence in these organs, 
and in the relations to which they bear quiet testimony. 
So of our intellectual faculties ; under certain conditions 
they give us conclusions that we call truthful. We 
reason from the faculty upward, and conclude that 
there is such a thing as truth quite independent of the 
faculty, and to which the faculty stands in constituted 
relation. Now, all the ground we have for supposing 
that there is such a thing as truth is what we get from 
that faculty, and the confidence we have in it. So of 
the right; we each of us believe that there is such a 
thing »s the right, separate and apart from anything in 
the way of education or convention; but the only 
grounds of this assurance are what is given us in 
our own conscience. We trust the conscience, and so 
are convinced that there is such a thingas the right ; 
that is all there isto it. It is in the same way that we 
become persuaded of beauty, natural beauty, artistic 
beauty. Our esthetic sense deals with that matter, 
and tells us all we know about it, and we believe that 
there is such a thing xs beauty simply because we trust 
our own esthetic sense that gives to us the information. 

Our assurance, in each of these instances, has been the 
confidence we have in ourselves, the conviction that, 
structurally, human nature is not alie. Now it remains 
to ask why exception is taken in the case of the re 
ligious sense? We trust the esthetic and the moral and 
the intellectual ; we credit the eye, the ear, the nose— 
everything but just this; why not this? Why not just 
as confidently argue the divine from the religious sense 
as the beautiful from the esthetic sense? History is 
quite as full of it, profane as well as sacred ; our lives 
are fully as replete with it ; it asserts itself in us at quite 
as early an age ; is as universal in its prevalence ; and 
even those who are most pronounced, persistent, and 
blatant in their defamation of religion depend for their 
defamatory genius upon the very aid that this self-same 
sense ministers to them, and so are like Rachel, who, the 
instant she was denying the theft, was sitting in her 
own tent upon the very idols that she had filched from 
out her father’s house. 

But that is not all there is to it. Questioning one sense 
is like stepping on quicksand ; you may be willing to 
sink a little way, but when you commence settling, the 
likelihood is that you will not stop settling till you 
reach the bottom. ‘‘ Falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus.” 
Human nature is one. If it is faithless at one point, you 
have no guarantee that it is not a liar at every other 
point. If it is not to be relied upon in its testimony as 
to divine things, the ground is¢ll taken away from un- 
derneath the confidence with which you regard its tes- 
timony as to things moral, «esthetic, and scientific. 
Your assurance’of beauty, truth, and even of a sun in 
the sky, depends upon precisely that same confidence in 
the structural truthfulness of your own constitution that 
your assurance of a God does. There is the same op 
portunity for agnosticism to slip in between your eye 
and the sun as there is between your spirit and the Sun 
of Righteousness. The whole building, and everything 
on the roof, fell when Samson had broken it in one of 
its supports. There is a kind of modesty about agnosti- 
cism that wins our regard, were it not that in the arbi- 
trary way in which it selects what we may know, and 
what we may not, there isa degree of impudence that 
challenges our contempt. If we cannot trust our relig- 
ious sense, and keep the faith we have in our religion, 
then, in order to be consistent, we shall have gradually 
to withdraw our confidence from the other senses, and 
yield up the faith we have in science, ethics, and xs 
thetics. 

If it should happen that I am addressing any man who 
has drifted into the fogs of agnosticism, let me say to 
you that the fundamental question you have to put to 
yourself is not whether God is knowable, but whether 
our common nature is one that is to be trusted. If it is 
not, then all of its testimonies are discredited, and you 
lose your religion and your science at the same time. If 
it 7s to be trusted, then all its testimonies are accredited, 
and you save your science and go on with your faith, 
your hope, and your worship, 
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And now let me say, as a concluding thought, that the 

possession of this religious instinct puts us upon the 
track of a very simple and practical duty. It is true the 
possession of that instinct does not make us holy, but 
whether we become holy or not will depend mostly upon 
how we treat that instinct, and upon whether we re- 
press and smother it or give it free chance of unfolding. 
Probably there is no unbeliever here but that, if he 
would give such religious impulses as are in him oppor- 
tunity to enlarge themselves, and would gather about 
those impulses all such influences as wou'd conduce to 
promote that enlargement, would soon find himself over- 
mastered by them, and the surrender of himself to his 
Heavenly Father be both easy and necessary. And this 
is one particular object of each recurring Sunday service: 
it is to feed and nurture and quicken to a little stronger 
life still the tendencies religionward, that do make 
their presence and their unfoldings felteven in the hearts 
of them that are not quite ready yet to confess even to 
ttemselves that there is something lying forward of 
them that is more than anything to which they have yet 
reached. The plant life, you know, goes quietly along 
with its growing, even before it has quite detached 
itself from the seed, aud pricked up through the soil into 
the sir, and shown a green leaf outside. And it is some- 
times the case, when a man issteadily yielding himself to 
the gen'le pressure of Gospel truth upon him, and is let- 
ting these impulses be warmed and moistened by that 
truth, that he feels his opposition relaxing, and himself, 
little by little, succumbing even before the consummat- 
ing act and consciousness of surrender is completely 
reached ; for it is not in the world at large alone, but in 
each individual heart, that the truth of God works with 
the quietness and gradualness of leaven. 

Now, there are two things that, under the circum- 
stances, are to be demanded ; the first demand is upon 
the preacher, that he keep the religious sense of the un- 
converted ones among his hearers steadily in view ; that 
he have somcthing always that shall minister to that sense 
and promote in the hearer the consciousness of being a 
religious creature, with relations to things eternal and 
divine ; that he bring suitable truth to him with all pos- 
sible closeness, never forgetting that this religious im 
pulse in his unrepentant hearer is not a thing to be dealt 
with harshly, imperatively, and scoldingly, but rather 
as the florist deals with the little germinating seed, who 
is never angry with it for growing so slowly, but deems 
it rather a thing to be gently nurtured than upbraided, 
and patiently fostered than petulanily driven and com- 
pelled. 

The other demand, and a very proper one, I am sure 
you will allow, is upon the unconverted hearer himself : 
that he bold himself, quietly, steadily, and yieldingly, 
under all those influences that seem adapted to expand 
that germ of religious consciousness that isin him. You 
know how, if a man desires to become a painter, he not 
simply seizes the brush himself and learns to paint by 
painting, but is careful to come into association with the 
products of genius in others, that his own art-conscious- 
ners may be stimulated. the possibilities of his nature be 
fulfilled and his own appreciations of beauty brought 
to fullest tension. 

If a reply to this effect were to come back from any 
hearer, viz., ‘‘I would like to become a Christian, but 
for some reason these matters do not take a strong, deep 
hold of me ; I don’t believe I have any religious sense,” 
two things are to be said in answer : In the first place, 
the mere desire te stand in different relations with God, 
the mere suspicion that there are any such relations in 
which you can stand, all of it proceeds from that 
same religious sense in you which you were just now 
denying. 

The second thing to say is that it rests with you to 
take some sturdy measures to bring out this religious 
consciousness into greater force and fuller glow. I re- 
member the case of a gentleman with some appreciation 
of natural beauty, who made a visit of a couple of weeks 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts. He had heard 
much said of the incomparable teauty of the region, 
but expressed himself on his arrival as sadly disap- 
pointed. He was a man, however, who was always 
willing to find more than met him at the first glance, 
and so he spc nt the days of his stay out in the open air 
underneath the unparalleled blue of a Berkshire sky, 
with his eye continually bared and his heart unfolded 
to the last communication that dropped upon him from 
out the sir, or that flowed d:-wn upon him from off the 
hills ; and there never went out of Berkshire a truer 
lover of the charms of that beatific region. The things 
that are best have to be wooed before they are won. 

You have attended the rendering of an oratorio that 
you bad heard rapturously commended by appreciative 
musical critics, and you sat during the performance 
quietly wondering whether the stupidity was charge- 
able to the critics, who did enjoy it, or to you, who did 
not. And yet here and there a strain stayed with you 
after it was all over; and, partly because it was the 
thing to do, and partly because you bad suspicions and 
presentiments that ran ahead of actual realization, you 
went again and again, and the thing grew in steady 





revelation before you, and before you were done with 
it you thought you heard the kingdom of God coming, 
and saw the ladder set up, and the angels ascending 
and descending upon it, and the heavens opened, and 
God speaking, and the air swarming with 40,000 angels 
singing ‘‘ Glory to God in the Highest.” You had not 
found the oratorio ; the oratorio bad found you, and 
waked your soul up, and set it singing in Janguage it 
had never learned. Or, to change the illustration, you 
have gone into the cathedral at Antwerp, and seated 
yourself before Rubens’s ‘‘ Descent from the Cross.” 
Your first impression very likely was what a morbid 
amount of bloody anatomy the gross Fleming succeeded 
in throwing upon a few feet of canvas. And your first 
visit was disappointing ; but something in the picture, 
answering to something in you, brought you back 
again, and you renewed your study, and began, little by 
little, to cease looking at it, and commenced looking 
into it, and little patches of disclosure began to come 
out all over it, as in any morning landscspe strokes of 
brightness show themselves here and there upon the 
hills and in the tops of the trees before ever the shrubs 
and the meadows have been flushed; and the gold 
began to glitter in the quartz, and the jewel to show in 
the shell, and there was a meaning behind the faces, 
and the nail holes in the hands and the feet brought a 
mist into your eyes, and the blood-drops became each a 
separate evangel, the pallid face read you the story of 
God’s agony, Golgotha was removed to the North Sea, 
and a felt Presence in the old Belgic church sent you 
forth saddened and chastened. You had not found the 
artist ; the artist had found you. 

Dear friend, the application is simple. You have 
not to find God or his truth ; let him and his truth find 
you. Let the Holy Spirit tap at the string in your 
heart that is waiting to vibrate. Quietly and patiently 
bold your spirit beneath the truth, and let it be touched 
and played upon. Never shake off the impression that 
earnest preaching, prayer, and song form within you, 
but let it go on and strengthen and deepen, and have its 
entire way with you. and work its whole effect ; and 
your heart will assuredly grow large within you, and 
you will certainly find this holy Word of God breaking 
up into scenes more moving snd pathetic than any 
Flemish canvas can yield, and spriaging forth into song 
more laden with pressure and appeal than any Messianic 
Oratorio. 


WORDS OF COMFORT. 


R. NICHOLS was tbe beloved pastor of the First 

Church in Portland for many years. The follow- 

ing letter, which bas been kindly copied for The Chris- 

tian Union by Dr. A. P. Peabody, breathes the spirit of 

consolation to sorrowing souls with a fullness and 
sweetness rarely found except in the Evangel : 





“* My Dear Friends : 

‘‘T have heard of your great affliction, and permit me 
to intrude into the circle of your sorrows with the sin- 
cerest condolence. It is so short a time since you were 
sending me flowers in your kind sympathy with me in 
my illness, and now a sudden storm has fallen upon the 
garden of your life, and Jaid low a flower so dear to you, 
in a beloved, honored, and most valuable son! ’Tis 
jike a cresh out of aclear sky. It brings tomy mind a 
passage in the Gospels. ‘ The people said that it thun. 
dered, and others that an angel spake to them.’ It was 
a voice that said to Jesus, when he prayed, ‘Save me 
from this hour—Father, glorify thy name,’ ‘I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again.’ God has 
glorified his goodness, my dear friends, in the dear ron 
he gave you, and so many other blessings with which 
he has favored you, and shall I not believe he is dis- 
posed to glorify it again, and means to glorify it again, 
in the bereavement to which he has called you? I 
know full well what public sympathy is uttering over 
so great an affliction as you have experienced. "Tis 
like a multitude gathered around an edifice upon which 
a burst of thunder has left its desolating stroke. They 
speak of it as such, and feel accordingly. But do they 
hear falsely, my dear friends, who say, ‘ An angel hath 
spoken to them’? I believe not; I believe it is a voice 
divine which whispers to you that lightning has two 
offices : it comes to you with a desolation, it strikes to 
the ground your dear earthly joys, but it sball return 
out of those depths of your soul into which it has cut 
its way, a8 the natural lightning returns out of the 
ground, in the green carpet of the fields, in the blooming 
flowers of the garden, and the lofty trees which aspire 
to the skies. God's apparent evi! is the measure of 
God’s intended good. The most destructive agent in 
the material world is thus the most beneficent. So may 
it prove to you, my dear friends—so may you find that 
you are in the hands of a wonderful mercy that knows 
how to educe good from ill as none but Gcd can do. 
More and more I find myself believing in a doub’e 
nature in ourselves—the nature that feels the outward 
providences of life, and the nature that feels the inward 
providences of life, And these providences seem often 





contrary tie one to the other: one surrounds us with 
lovely children, with domestic ease and plenty, gives 
us health, and spreads around us whatever is grateful 
to the eye and senses: the other calls forth the interior 
powers of the soul, develops the wonders of a pious 
trust and self-surrendering to God, and often clears 
away the outward blessing to substitute their own in 
their place. 

‘God bless you in this inttrior providence in full 
proportion to the affliction he bas Jaid upon you in the 
other. Believe, my dear friends, in his omnipotent 
Jove, and may the hour be at hand when you sball say, 
‘ How great is his power, and how marvelous are his 
ways! Who would have thought that after such a 
crash I could have recovered ? But, in the mysteries of 
God’s spirit, I have more than recovered. I seem to 
myself to have been like a vessel filled with some pre- 
cious perfume, but, because the vessel was unbroken, I 
did not perceive it. But the vessel bas fallen to the 
ground, and, Jo! I am surrounded with the fragrance.’ 

““ITcommend you to Him who loveth you, and who 
will hear you, and out of sorrow bring forth faith and 
trust and peace and love. 

‘Your affectionate friend and pastor, 


“T. NIcHo.s. ~ 
‘* CAMBRIDGE, September 7, 1858.”’ 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 


YX A J VES me! how often have I played the part of 

priest or of Levite as they figure in this parable ! 
How often bave I seen him who was my brother indeed, 
however lit'le I might own him as such, lying upon 
the world’s highway, his bleeding wounds a dumb 
supplication for help ; and, seeing, I have bid myself from 
him! It may have been that he was one whom Satan 
and his angels bad spoiled, stripped him of all, his 
spiritual life-blood ebbing fast away by many u ghastly 
wound ; while yet the direness of his extremity has 
stirred no active compassion on my part ; so far, indeed, 
from this, that I have coined some pitiful excuse for 
evading the duty which lay so plainly before me. I 
have raid, perbaps, that seme other would presently 
arrive, on whom the task of assisting would more fitly de- 
volve, or who could assist more effectually than I could 
hope to do; I have upportunely reminded myself of the 
obligations which I owed to the temple and the temple's 
service, and how ill it would become me to disturb the 
order of the sacrifices by my untimely abs: nce; and 
thus, by one paltry excuse or another, I have withdrawn 
myself from a work for which I bad no heart, involving 
as it did certain trouble and possible danger. Or if, 
for very shame, I have played the part of the Good 
Samaritan for a little moment, how gladly bave I at 
the earliest possible time disengaged myself from it ; 
how little have I imitated the thoughtful love and far- 
reaching care with which he followed up and completed 
his first act of loving-kindness ; how little have I recog- 
nized that, in beginning as I did, I contracted an obli- 
gation to go through with that which thus I had begun ! 

If at all it bas fared with me thus what need havel 
to lay earnestly to heart the warning word with which 
my Lord clenches and closes his admonition here, ‘ Go 
thou, and do likewise ;’ not contenting myself with a 
barren admiration, with a seeing from far off the beauty 
of these acts of seif-offering love, while at the same 
time I shrink from the task and toil of any close imi- 
tation upon my own part of Him who has left such foot 
prints behind him, that we might walk in them. 

And that which makes this withdrawal so shameful 
is the fact that, shrinking from this deed of love, I have 
shrunk from so much which would have brought me 
into some nearness to my Lord himeelf; for, as I con- 
template the ITealer and Helper of the parable, how can I 
stop short of him ? Is there any other who at all exhausts 
all the aspects or fulfills all the conditions of the Good 
Samaritan as Thou doest? I Jook to Thee, who arte 
indeed the Good and the only Good. I no more imagine 
myself in thy place, but in that rather which expresses 
my estate much better—that of the poor wounded 
traveler, of whom I spoke just now. There I find my- 
self indeed. Lying in wait for me as I was carelessly 
traveling with my face turned away from tbe Heavenly 
City to the Profane, from Jerusalem to Jericho, the 
spoilers spoiled me; stripped me and left me lying in 
my blood. But Thou hadst compassion, didst bindfup 
my wounds, broughtest me by the sore travail of thy 
soul to that secure Inn, where thou providest richly for 
the crowning and consummating that good work which 
thou hast begun, that so thy rescued may rejoice in 
thee, and thou in them, on the day of thy coming again. 
It is indeed well with us in that hospital of souls, 
whither thou bast brought us. We bless and praise 
thee, being there. And yet, better even than this, when 
thou comest again, do thou take us to be ever with 
thyself in that other and better babitation which is not 
an inn for the tarrying of a day ; but uur Fatber’s house, 
a mansion indeed, for they who reach it sball abide ir it 
forever, pillars in the temple of God, that thall go out 
from it no more,—([Sclected, 
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@ue Bvenina bane. 


AN ESCAPE FROM SIBERIA. 


An escape from Eastern Siberia of a political prisoner 
under a specific penal sentence is a very rare occurrence, 
The wietcbedness and privations endured by the exiles 
in the north, where the mean temperature is fifty de- 
grees below the freezing-point (Reaumur degrees), fur- 
nish ample incentive, but the difficulty of at first evad 
ing the guardsis nothing compared with that of travers- 
ing «ll Western Sibcria and Russia, with hunger and cold 
on one side, and innumerable chances of detection and 
arrest on the other. The feat has sometimes been ac- 
complished, however. In a recent number of the ‘“ Con- 
temporary Review” the story of such an escape is told 
in the words of its hero, Debagorio Mokrievitch. We 
select a few of the many graphic passages of his narra 
tive. 

Mokrievitch was accused, with thirteen others, of sedi- 
tion, belonging to secret political societies, and of resist- 
ing the police, and was sentenced to fourteen years and 
ten months’ penal servitude in Eastern Siberia, Being 
of noble birth, he was spared the indignity of bing put 
in irons and having his head shaved, but was given the 
convict costume—a long gray capote, marked on the 
back with a yellow ace for those condemned to trans- 
portation only, and with two aces for those condemned 
to penal servitude. The first part of the journey was 
performed in little three horse carriages, with a soldier in 
front, and a gendarme by the side of each prisoner. 

“. . . We travel night and day, always with the 
same soldier and gendarme, though not always with the 
same driver. On one occasion we change horses at 
midnight, and shortly afterward I see that my guards 
are overcome by sleep. They nod and rouse themselves 
in turn ; their efforts to keep awake are laughable. As 


for me, my thoughts hinder sleep, but an idea occurs to |: 


me, and I nod too, and, drawing myself into my corner, 
Isnore. The stratagem succeeds. A few minutes later 
my gendarme is snoriog Joud enough to waken the 
dead. The soldier, who sits before me, embraces his 
rifle with both hands and feet, and sways to and fro 
with the motion of the tarantass, now and then inco- 
herent'y muttering in a guttural voice. He is deep in 
dreamland. I rise softly and look out into the night. 
A million stars are shioing in the clear sky, and I can 
see that we are passing through a thick forest. A spring, 
a bound, and I could be among those trees. Once there, 
my guards can no more find me than the wolf that steals 
through the covert, for I am fleet of foot and eager for 
freedom. But dressed in this convict costume, how long 
should [ be able to keep my freedom ? To regain Russia 
I must follow the highroad, and the first soldier or gen- 
darme I met would arrest me. True, I might throw 
away my capote, with its double, but I have no hat, and 
a bare-headed man would invite attention even more 
than one clad in the costume of a felon. Worze still, I 
have no arms. I could neither defend myself against 
wild animals nor kill game; and if I am compelled to 
take to the woods, game muy be the only food I shall be 
able to procure. 

‘-No; I must abandon the idea now, and watch for a 
more favorable opportunity hereafter. As I come re- 
luctantly to this conclusion I remember—it seemed like 
an inspiration—that the gendarme has a hat on his head 
and a revolver by his side. Why not take them? He 
is etill fast asleep, snoring, if possible, harder than ever. 
I shall never have such another chance. I will do it: 
two minutes more, and then—freedom. 

“T slmost shout. 

‘Holding my breath, and trying to still the beatings 
of my heart, I creep clos2 to the sleeping man, and lay 
my hand gently on the hat. He makes no sign, and the 
next moment the hat is under my capote. Now the re- 
volver! I lay hold of the butt, and try to draw it from 
the gendarme’s belt. It does not come out easily—I 
pull again—pull a second time, and am preparing to pull 
a third time, when the snoring suddenly ceases. 

‘* Quick as thought I shrink into my corner, breathe 
deeply, and pretend to sleep. The gendarme rouses 
himself, mutters, and passes his hand over his head. 
Then he searches all about him, and, evidently alarmed 
by the loss of his hat, he sleeps no more. 

“« «Hallo, brother !’ I say, ‘ you seem to have lost your 
hat.’ 

“«*T am afraid I have, sir,’ he answers in a puzzled 
voice, at the same timescratching his head by way, prob- 
ably, of keeping it warm. 

***«You see what it is to sleep on the road, my friend ! 
Suppose, now, I had slipped out of the carringe! Noth- 
ing would have been easier.” 

***Oh, but you never thought of such a thing, and I 
am sure you would not do it, sir.’ 

«But why ?’ I ask. 

“* «Because I have done you no harm, and you do not 
want to get a poor fellow into trouble! You know your. 
self how severely gendarmes are dealt with who let their 
prisoners escape,’ 





‘« «Very well, brother, here is your hat, which I found 
and bid—just to frighten you a bit.’ 

‘‘Just then we reached another station, and the poor 
fellow, as he put on his head gear, thanked me quite pa- 
thetically, as much for not running away as for restoring 
his property,” 

At Kieff the weary march to Irkoutsk in the chain 
gang began. The gang numbered 170 persons of both 
sexes and all ages, from the infant in arms to the old 
man with snow-white hair. 

“The escort consisted of an officer and thirty soldiers, 
armed with old fashioned muskets. A detachment of 
three or four marched at the head of the column. The 
others marched at the side and were supposed to form a 
military chain. But it was so weak, relatively to its 
duties, as to be almost worthless, the convoy being in- 
creased to a portentous length by the baggage-wagons 
and the families of the prisoners who were following 
them into exile. After the baggage-wagons came two 
carriages occupied by gentlemen malefactors of the no- 
bility, and three in which, when they were footsore, 
rode the political prisoners. 

‘* About six o’clock in the evening the convoy gener- 
ally reached the ‘half-stage,’ a building in which we 
pass the night. After a march of two days, or of a full 
day, we had a day’s rest at one of the buildings known 
as élapes, or stages. On these occasions the prisoners 
are ranged in front of the building and counted. If the 
count be right the gates are op2ned, and wiih cries of 
joy the weary wayfarers throw themselves into the 
court. Then, pushing and hustliog, clanking their 
chains and cursing like demons, they fight their way 
into the house, struggling desperately for the best places. 
The first comers take possession of the bench:s; the 
others lie where they can. When all are inside the gates 
are closed, but the doors are not barred until nightfall.” 

When within fourteen days’ journey of Irkoutsk, the 
writer managed to effect a substitution with an exile 
not under penal servitude. It seems that some reckless 
men—erpecially those addicted to drink or gambling— 
will consent, for money, to sell their very identity, going 
to hard labor at the mines, while the purchasers take 
their places as Siberian seitlers and political exiles. In 
this case the price paid was ‘‘sixteen sbillings in coin, a 
pair of boots, and a flannel blouse.” 

‘‘T wondered then, and I have often wondered since, 
at the ease with which my custodians were deceived in 
the matter of this substitution. On the register I was 
set down as a former meitical student. I had, therefore, 
been a member of a university ; Pavlov, on the other 
hand, was almost wholly illiterate. He could hardly 
open his mouth without be!raying his origin and show- 
ing hisignorance. His appearance, moreover, was little 
in harmony with his new character. I, as a noble, had 
worn my hair and beard long, while his head was closely 
cropped, and he wore no beard at all. How could all 
this fail to excite suspicion ? For three wecks he acted 
as my substitute, and it never seems to have occurred 
either to the officers of the escort or the authorities of 
Irkoutsk that the so?-disant Debagorio Mokrievitch was 
not the real Simon Pure. But for the denunciation—of 
which Ishall speak presently—I do not believe the secret 
ever would have been discovered, always supposing that 
Pavlov kept the compact ; and he really behaved very 
well. One day an officer of the escort, seeing by the 
register that I was a medical student, consulted my 
substitute touching some ailment he had, and Pavlov, 
with an impudence that bordered on the sublime, gave 
him the benefit of his advice. He was fortunately not 
called upon to put his prescription in wriling.” 

Not until the counterfeit Pavlov reached his final 
destination beyond Irkoutsk did be dare to think of 
flight. Then, selling every article of clothing not abso- 
lutely necessary, he became a ‘‘ vagabond ” (the techni- 
cal word for all persons traveling beyond prescribed 
limits without authority). 

‘“The morning, though cold, was clear and quiet. 1 
made no attempt to hide my quality ; it was evident to 
everybody. My yellow regulation pclisse and closely 
cropped head showed clearly enough that [ was a vaga 
bond. But this gave me little anxiety ; I had observed 
that in Eastern Siberia vagabonds were neither arrested 
nor questioned, It would be the same with me, I 
thought, and in this expectation I was not disappointed. 
My journey as a vagabond Jasted about eight days, and 
I suffered much from hunger and cold. In the valleys 
—for the country was hilly—I often experienced a cold 
so intense that I thought my limbs would freeze as I 
walked. Sometimes the valley bottoms were filled with 
a thick fog. Going through one of those fogs was like 
taking a bath of pins and needles—so keen was the cold 
—and, though on these occasions I always ran, one of 
my knees became frost-bitten—my pelis‘e not being long 
enough to cover my legs, which were clothed only in 
light cotton pantaloons. 

‘*T generally passed the night in the bathroom of 
some peasant, after the manner of vagabonds, for nobody 
in Siberia, however poor, is without a vapor bath, the 
vapor being produced by pouring water on red-hot 
stones. 





‘One afternoon, just as night was closing in, I 
reached a village and sought a lodging. I bad heard 
from the experienced vagabonds of the gang that it was 
always better to ask charity or help from the poor than 
from the well-to-do. Never, they said, when you are on 
the tramp, knock at the door of arich man’s house. Go 
ratber to the most wretched cabin you can find. 

‘* This rule, based on a wide experience and a pro- 
found truth—for the poor naturally receive more sym- 
pathy from the poor than from the well te-do—I deemed 
it expedient to follow. At the end of the vilage in 
question I found a cabin of unprepossessing aspect, and, 
concluding that it was exactly what I wanted, I went in, 
making, as I entered, the sign of the cross before the 
picture of a saint, as is the custom in Russia.” 

A little pleading with the good old peasant, and the 
exhibition of his forlorn condition, gained the gift of a 
loaf of bread, and permission to sleep in the bathroom. 

‘These peasants’ bathrooms are seldom supplied with 
a chimney. The stones are heated in the middle of the 
room. and the smoke, after blackening tbe rafters, 
finds its way out as best it can. There were no windows, 
and in order tolook round, I had to light one of the tal- 
low candles which I carried in my bag. They were very 
useful for rubbing my feet with after a long march. I 
was in no hurry to sleep, and before lying down on the 
wooden bench, which was to be my couch, I had a little 
operation to perform My yellow pelisse proclaimed my 
quality a long way off. That was an inconvenience, 
and, in certain easily conceivable circumstances, might 
lead to awkward consequences. I meant to change its 
color. This I did by smearing the garment with a 
mixture composed of tal'ow from my candles and soot 
from the wall. It was nota very fast black perhaps, 
but it answered my purpose. Henceforth, nobody, 
without a pretty close inspection, would perceive that I 
wasa vagabond on the tramp.” 

Thus disguised, Mokrievitch crept from village to vil 
lage until he reached the house of a Siberian friend, 
who furnished him with valuable information and the 
itiaerary of a sort of Russian ‘‘ underground railroad.” 
But bis adventures were by no means atanend. Atone 
village he almost met his pursuers face to face, but was 
warned by the friendly sounds of the bells carried by 
the gensdarmes’ coach. Doubling on his tracks, he 
evaded them by assuming a new disguise and route. 

‘‘ As I learnt subsequently, my identity and my strat- 
agem were revealed to the authorities by one of my 
comrades of the convoy shortly after I left Irkoutsk. 
But when the gendarmes went to the village of Tal- 
minsky, I had already vanished. Every effort was, how- 
ever, made to retake me, the quest being kept up night 
and day for six weeks. Then it was rumored that a 
body found in the forest had been identified as mine, 
and that I had perished of hunger. According to an- 
other story, I had been arrested at Nijni Oudinsk. and 
was being brought back to Irkoutsk. Among the vag- 
abonds who at this time were captured right and left on 
the high roads throughout the prevince, were several 
whom it pleased to call themselves by my name. The 
deceit was naturally soon detected, but while it lasted 
the deceivers enjoyed certain advantages, which helped 
to render their detention tolerable. Instead of walking 
they rode in carriages, and were accompanied by an 
escort, and, being regarded as important prisoners, they 
were both better fed and better treated than common 
malefactors, while their audacity rendered them highly 
popular with their vagabond and convict comrades. 
There were at one time no fewer than four false Deba- 
gorio Mokrievitches in the gaol of Irkoutsk. The police 
sought me with great diligence among the political exfles 
of the province ; a most stupid proceeding on their part, 
for to take refuge with the politicals would have been 
putting my head in the lion’s mouth.” 

At last a place of comparative safety in Siberia was 
reached, and here the exile lived fora year, and after the 
police had given up all hope of finding him, attempted 
with success the trip across Russia and into Switzerland. 
This he managed by assuming the name and using the 
papers of a Siberian friend who had just died. Unfort- 
unately, he met a station master who was acquainted 
with the original ownerof the name. A merry traveling 
companion, utterly unconscious of the truth, averted the 
danger : ‘What a capita! joke!’ he shouted, clapping me 
on the back, and laughing so that he could hardly speag. 
‘One might suppose that the worthy director takes you 
for an escaped prisouer with a dead man’s passport. 
Ha, ha, ha! whai a c»pital joke, to be sure !’ 

‘** You are quite right,’ I said, also laughing, though 
with considerable effort. ‘It is really an excellent 
joke. But, seriously (turning to the station master), the 
thing is castly explained. Inthe part I came frim the 
Selivanoffs are as plentiful as blackberries. The late 
Ivan Alexandrovitch, your friend, and I were kinsmen, 
and had a great affection tor each other; the name is 
so common in the province that I could introduce you 
to a dozen of my namesakes any day.’”’ 

The explanation was satisfactory, and more than two 
years after his arrest the political exile reached a place 
of safety, Geneva. 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

Atlantic Monthly.—In the ‘‘ Atlantic” for March 
there is hardly a dull line from title-page to finis. 
A more remarkably even excelience is rarely attained. 
In fiction, Mr. Craddock’s serial continues te develop 
the strange, gloomy passion of the mountain ‘‘ Proph- 
et,” Mrs. Oliphant’s novel gently rolls on its placid 
course, that of Sarah Orne Jewett has the usual deli- 
cate character analysis, while there is also a short story, 
or rather sketch in fiction, by Mr. W. H. Bishop. Dr. 
Holmes’s ‘‘New Portfolio,” also, now fairly opened 
for the first time, plunges into the most delightful and 
fanciful of stories. But even better reading than the 
tiction of the number are two papers of reminiscence ; 
one, the third part of Kathleen O’Meara’s ‘‘Madame 
Mohl, her Salon and her Friends,” the other a transla- 
tion and adaptation of the article recently printed in the 
Russian magazine, the ‘‘ Messenger of Europe,” on the 
family life of Tourguéneff. The original was by Madame 
Gireau, the adopted sister of the great novelist. We 
take a single extract that will give some idea of the char- 
acter of “ The Mother of Tourguéneff :” 

‘*Simon Karilovitch was a dark, handsome man of thirty, 
in all his bearing and manner a servant of the most aristo- 
cratic type. His position as butler often required him to 
talk with his mistress of household matters. He had been 
a favorite, and as she saw, or fancied she saw, in him a 
growing self-confidence, a consciousness of his value, she 
began to worry him. It was a marked trait in her charac- 
ter that any signs of independence or self-assertion excited 
her anger at oxce. Simon paid no heed to the little insults 
that were heaped upon him, and his very coolness only exas- 
perated her. By her plate at table always stood a splendid 
carafe, which it was Simon’s business to fill with water. It 
pleased her constantly to find fault with it. It was not 
fresh, was cold or warm or dirty. So it went on for several 
days consecutively. Each time Simon took the carafe from 
the table, and after a few moments returned, apparently 
with fresh water. At last, one day, after Barbara Petroffna 
had put the glass to her lips, she turned round to Simon, and 
asked, ‘ What is this ?” 

** Silence. 

“**T ask, what is this ?” 

** Again silence. 

“**]T want to know, is this water good ?’ and instantly the 
glass was thrown almost into the face of the butler. 

“Simon turned pale, took from the table the carafe, and 
went out. After a few moments he returned, and poured 
water for his mistress mmto a fresh glass. 

““* Ah, that is water,’ said Barbara Petroffna, and drank 
more than halt a glass. 

“Then Simen, pale, with lips trembling, came a few steps 
forward, stood near the sacred picture, crossed himself with 
a broad cross, and said, bowing to the picture, ‘God be 
witness, I gave the same water. I did not change it.’ Hav- 
ing said this, he turned toward his mistress, and looked 
straight in her face. 

‘‘ Small as I was, my heart died within me, for I knew it 
was impossible for mamma to answer. 

‘* Several seconds of strange silence followed. Barbara 
Petroffna, suddenly rising from her chair, said, ‘ Begone !’ 
and left the apartment without finishing her dinner. She 
shut herself up in herroom. Three days after, the daugh- 
ter found Simon, all his firre livery gone, in a goatskin, with 
a broom in his hand, sweeping out thecourt. From the but- 
ler in the personal service of his mistress he had been de- 
graded to the lowest place.” 

A genuine poem in prose is the little sketch, ‘‘ Flake 
White,” by Miss Thomas, whose recently printed vol- 
ume of collected poems is receiving such hearty appre- 
ciatton and praise from the best critics. We are sure 
our readers will enjoy the following : 

‘There is great variety in the fiber and quality of the 
snow as it falls at different temperatures, in quiet, or cease- 
lessly worried by the wind. ‘ Hail is the coldest corn,’ de- 
clares an ancient rune. However that may be, by the chaff 
that is driven in our faces we know that they are threshing 
up yonder this afternoon. At some other time it is not chaff, 
but heavenly grain (such as the horses of the Homeric dei- 
ties may have muncbed), that is lavishly scattered abroad. 
To walk upon such snow is very much like attempting to 
walk in a bin of wheat, and a dry crunching sound attends 

each footstep. Sometimes it snows not flakes, but little 
fasces of crystalline fagots ; sometimes, also, miniature snow- 
balls, well packed, ready made for the sport of the invisible 
sprites of the storm. Again, by the fineness and softness of 
the flake, it appears that the old traditional goose-wife, who 
lives in the clouds, is plucking only the down from under 
the wings of her flock ; she is not so painstaking and fastid- 
ious at alltimes. Occasionally I am reminded that there is 
a lapidary in heaven, who takes the rough gem of the snow 
and by secret dexterity—cutting, polishing, and engraving 
—causes it to wear a thousand lovely forms and devices. 
Perhaps these are the 
“* Beautiful things made new, for the surprise 
Of the sky children,’ 


which Saturn promised there should be on his regaining the 
empire of the skies. Orit may be that these crystal stars 
and wheels, in all curious and fantastic variations, are ex- 
periments in pyrotechnics—frozen fire-works, in which the 
rockets are made to take only descending curves. I some- 
times please myself with imagining that when these requi- 
site fragments come to a common resting-place on earth, by 





some recondite law of attraction or correspondence they fit 
themselves together, point locking into angle, and side 
matching side. Might not an ear divinely gifted detect a 
faint musical report when these morning stars of the snow 
celebrate their union? ‘And they all sing, melting as they 
sing, of the mysteries of the number six, six, six.’ With 
unadvised haste the Muse gave out the following: 
‘“** Six petals has the lily stainless white, 

And six the wandering blossom of the snow; 

If these their constant order co uld forego, 

Sun, moon, and stars would break their sacred plight.’’’ 


Harper’s Magazine.—There is the usual abundant lit- 
erary feast of good fiction, bright sketches, sound his- 
torical papers, and thoroughly enjoyable editorial de- 
partments. Of the illustrated articles, the most attract- 
ive are ‘‘ A Glimpse of Some Washington Homes,” by 
E. W. Lightner, with drawings of many residences no- 
table architecturally ; ‘‘The Cape Ann Quarries,” by 
Ellen Day Hale ; and ‘‘ The House of Orange,” by Pro- 
fessor W. T. Hewett. Mr. John Bigelow unearths from 
Mr. Tilden’s library ‘‘Jefferson’s Financial Diary,” 
which is certainly interesting, though we must confess 
to a shade of a feeling of intrusive impertinence as we 
glance over the great man’s private accounts. Rather 
destructive to one’s ideas of ‘‘ Jeffersonian simplicity ” 
is the list of ‘‘pipes of Brazil Madeira,” ‘‘ butts of 
Tznardi sherry,” and so on, consumed in the White 
House during Jefferson’s terms, the total bill being 
$10,855.90. And $10,000 would buy more—and better 
—wine then than now! Mr. John Fiske’s ‘‘ Manifest 
Destiny ” is full of suggestions for careful thought. To 
many the article on ‘‘ The Brain of Man,” by Dr. A. L. 
Ranney, will be as interesting as anything in the num- 
ber. We quote a paragraph : 

“Some thirty years ago, by a premature explosion of 
gunpowder, an iron bar three and a half feet long, one and 
@ quarter inches in diameter, and weighing thirteen and a 
quarter pounds, was shot completely through a man’s head 
and perforated his brain. This man walked up a flight of 
stairs after the accident, and gave his account of how it 
happened. Although his life was despaired ef for some 
time, he developed no paralysis, nor did marked impair- 
ment of his intellectual faculties follow convalescence. 
Eventually he recovered his health. Twelve years elapsed 
before his death, during which time he worked as a Jaborer 
onafarm. The ‘ American crowbar case’ at once became 
famous. It startled the minds of the reading public, and 
confounded the medical fraternity. No satisfactory expla- 
nation of the remarkable features of the case could be given. 
Some prominent medical men pronounced it ‘an American 
invention,’ and laughed at the possibility of such an occur- 
rence. The skull was exhumed, however, after death, and 
is to-day in the medical museum of Harvard University. 

‘* This case may be said to have been the starting-point 
of a new epoch in medical science. It rendered untenable 
all previous hypotheses that had been advanced regarding 
the organ of the mind. It proved conclusively that little, 
if anything, was known at that time respecting the archi- 
tecture of the brain of man, and the functions of its eom- 
ponent parts. ... 

‘To-day the ‘crowbar case’ is no longer a mystery to 
specialists in neurology. Bullets have been shot through 
the brain since then without loss of motion, sensation, or 
intellect ; and ir some cases they have been known to 
remain buried in the brain substance for months without 
apparent ill effects. Three years ago a breech-pin of a 
gun, four and three-quarter inches long, was forced into the 
brain of a boy nineteen years old, through the orbit, and its 
presence was not suspected for some five months. It was 
discovered during a surgical attempt to repair the facial 
deformity that resulted from the accident. Death followed 
the removal of the foreign body from the brain, in conse- 
quence of inflammation, created apparently by its extraction. 
This case is quite as remarkable as the crowbar case, but it 
excited less interest in neurological circles because we are 
in possession of new facts. 

“We know to-day that if even a needle be thrust into 
one region of the brain (the medulla oblongata) imme- 
diate death may follow, while a crowbar may traverse 
another portion of the organ and recovery be possible. 
The effects of injury to the brain depend rather upon its 
situation than its severity.”’ 


We also give our readers a well-expressed word of 
comment by the ‘‘ Easy Chair” on Mr. Lowell’s speech 
on ‘‘ Democracy :” 

“Such a discourse was an event, and an event without 
precedent. A foreign Minister stating, in the country to 
which he is accredited, the most radical political views, and 
asserting that they are the ultimate logical result of the 
political constitution of the country in which he speaks, 
and which repudiates such a conclusion, yet to do this with 
a temper, an urbanity, a moderation, a precision, and cour- 
teous grace which charm doubt into acquiescence, and 
wonder into a tribute of unfeigned admiration and acknowl- 
edgment of a great service to political thought greatly done— 
this is surely an unprecedented event in the annals of diplo- 
macy, and this is what Mr. Lowell did at Birmingham. 

‘“*It is impossible to read his masterly, uncompromising, 
wise and witty, and thoroughly accurate declaration of the 
essential principle and reason of popular government, and 
his resistless defense of it as a practically efficient system, 
without smiling to think that this is the man who has been 
sometimes suspected of being a little denationalized and 
un-Americanized. No American Minister in any country 
at any time has ever made so clear and comprehensive and 
philosophic a statement of the American principle. He is 
like a knight cheerily riding around the lists, armed cap-a- 
pie, and maintaining the honor of his Queen of Liberty 





against all comers. He does not say a word that could have 
jarred the Tory nerves of Sir Roger de Coverley, yet no 
English radical was ever so radical as this. There is no 
discussion of measures or of politics in the address, noth- 
ing to which the most sensitive propriety or taste could 
demur, yet it has never entered into the mind of the most 
savage censor of Mr. Lowell to conceive so free and equal 
and lofty and humane an American as he depicts. 

‘Burke, in his magnificent rhetoric, has described con- 
stitutional England. But it is England seen by imaginative 
enthusiasm. lLowell’s tone is free from every art of the 
orator except that of severe accuracy and the raciness of 
the simple and fitting phrase. It is plain and strong truth 
telling. It is not the unattainable goddess whom the glow- 
ing aspiration of the anchorite perceives ; it is the creature 
not too bright and good for human nature’s daily food, 
who smiles upon the lover. In these days of Lent—for 
such they are, not in the ecclesiastical system alone, but in 
the serious industrial depression everywhere—is he not in 
good faith an American Minister who sets forth that De- 
mocracy is simply the practical application of Christianity 
to life, and who shows us how it is so »”’ 


North American Review.—More than one famous name, 
in various branches of science, politics, education, and 
literature, graces the table of contents of the current 
number. The discussion on ‘‘ Future Retribution ” 
started by Professor Shedd’s article is continued by Arch- 
deacon Farrar, who, while maintaining unequivocally 
the ‘‘ solemn law and fact of retribution both here and 
hereafter,” differs from Dr. Shedd in more points than 
one. ‘‘ The Moral Aspects of Vivisection” are dis- 
cussed by the Hon. Noah K. Davis with both the feel 
ing of a man of tender sensibilities and the impartiality 
of a most judicial mind. Of the other articles the more 
interesting are those on ‘‘ Mind in Man and Animals,” 
by Mr. G. J. Romanes, on ‘“‘ The Revival of Sectional. 
ism,” by Murat Halstead, and on ‘‘ Buddhist Charity,” 
by Professor Max Miller. From the last named we 
quote. Professor Miller says : 

‘‘ Buddhism teaches in the very words of Christianity 
that we should love our neighbors as ourselves. And why ? 
Not from any enthusiasm of humanity, but simply because 
they are like ourselves ; because they suffer as we suffer, 
and rejoice as we rejoice. The Indian philosopher, however, 
goes a step further. He would show that we are all mere 
sparks of rays of light from one common source, perceptive 
glances of one common mind ; that we all are one as soon 
as we know ourselves, and have found our true self in the 
highest self. Having reached that point, we recognize our- 
selves in others, and others in ourselves. We not only love 
our neighbors as ourselves, we knuw them as ourselves. 

‘*But even as a mere social duty, as a solution of social 
difficulties, charity, as enjoyed by the Buddha, has its deep 
significance for us. Poverty and misery must have reached 
the same climax in India in the days of the historical 
Buddha that they have reached with us. On the one side 
absurd wealth, on the other hideous, hopeless penury. We 
read of a man who, when he wanted to buy a piece of land 
to present to the Buddha, was able to cover every inch of it 
with a gold coin. We read of a beggar who came to the 
Buddha asking for a rag and a few grains of rice. What 
was the Buddha’s remedy? He did not invent poor-laws, 
or workhouses, or outdoor relief. Hedid not say to the 
poor, ‘Mind is right,’ ‘Property is theft,’ ‘Take what you 
can.’ Heturned to the rich and said, ‘Give! Give not only 
one tithe; give not only what you do not want ; but give 
all that is wanted to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to teach the ignorant, to nurse the sick, to save the sinner. 
Give, because nothirg belongs to you, nothing can belong 
to you, neither land nor treasure, not even your own body. 
Give, because life is a fleeting shadow, which will soon pass 
away from you with all that you now call your own. Give, 
because what you leave to your own children, and not to 
all, is more often a curse than a blessing to them.”’ 


The Century.—We can mention but a few of the 
many attractive features of the March ‘ Century,” of 
which, we are told, the largest first edition yet issued is 
printed. General Colston’s article on ‘‘ The Land of the 
False Prophet ” is peculiarly timely, though written be 
fore the late disastrous events. Among its numerous 
illustrations is a portrait of General Gordon taken in 1867, 
and differing in appearance from those commonly seen. 
There is rather less of fiction than usual in the number, 
reminiscences of Charles O’Conor by Mr. John Bige- 
low, and of Daniel Webster by Mr. 8. M. Allen, insome 
measure filling its place as light reading. Full-page 
portraits of O’Conor and Webster accompany the bio- 
graphical sketches. In the very valuable series of ar- 
ticles on the great battles of our Civil War, the story of 
the famous duel between the ‘‘ Monitor ” and the ‘“‘ Mer- 
rimac” is told first by Colonel J. T. Wood, the senior 
surviving officer of the ‘‘Merrimac,” under the title 
“‘The First Fight of the Iron-clads,” then by Com- 
mander 8. D. Greene, who commanded ‘‘ In the Moni- 
tor Turret,” and finally by General Celston, who was 
“‘ Watching the Merrimac” from Confederate works on 
shore. We quote from Colonel Wood’s account : 

** After an early breakfast, we got under way and steamed 
out toward the enemy, opening fire from our bow pivot, and 
closing, we delivered our starboard broadside at short range, 
which was returned promptly from her eleven-inch guns. 
Both vessels then turned and passed again still closer. The 
‘Monitor’ was firing every seven or eight minutes, and 
nearly every shot struck. Our ship was working worse and 
worse, and after the lost of the smoke-stack, Mr. Ramsay, 
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chief engineer, reported that the draught was so poor that 
it was with great difficulty he could keep up steam. Once 
or twice the ship was on the bottom. Drawing twenty-three 
feet of water, we were confined to a narrow channel, while 
the ‘ Monitor,’ with only twelve feet immersion, could take 
any position, and always have us in range of her guns. Or- 
ders were given to concentrate our fire on the pilot-house, 
and with good result, as we afterward learned. More than 
two hours had passed, and we had made no impression on 
the enemy, so far as we could discover, while our wounds 
were slight. Several times the ‘ Monitor’ ceased firing, 
and we were in hopes she was disabled, but the revolution 
again of her turret and the heavy blows of her eleven-inch 
shot on our sides soon undeceived us. 

‘“‘ Coming down from the spar-deck and observing a divis- 
ion standing ‘ at ease,’ Lieutenant Jones observed : 

“«¢ Why are you not firing, Mr. Eggleston ?’ 

‘© Why, our powder is very precious,’ replied the lieuten- 
ant ; ‘and after two hours’ incessant firing I find that I can 
do her about as much damage by snapping my thumb at 
her every two minutes and a half.’ 

‘Lieutenant Jones now determined to run her down or 
board. For nearly an hour we maneuvered for a position. 
Now ‘ go ahead ;’ now ‘stop ;’ now ‘ astern ;’ the ship was 
as unwieldy as Noah’s Ark. At last an opportunity offered. 
‘Go ahead, full speed.’ But before the ship gathered head- 
way the ‘ Monitor’ turned, and our disabled ram only gave 
a glancing blow, effecting nothing. Again she came up on 
our quarter, her bow against our side, and at this distance 
fired twice. Both shots struck about half way up the sbield, 
abreast of the after pivot, and the impact forced the side 
bodily in two orthree inches. All the crews of the after 
guus were knocked over by the concussion, and bled from 
the nose or ears. Another shot at the same place would have 
penetrated. While alongside, boarders were called away ; 
but she dropped astern before they could get on board. And 
so, for six or more hours, the struggle was kept up. At 
length the ‘Monitor’ withdrew over the middle ground 
where we could not follow, but always maintaining a posi- 
tion to protect the ‘Minnesota.’ To have run our ship 
ashore on a falling tide would have been ruin. We awaited 
her return for an hour; and at two o'clock, P.M., steamed 
to Sewall’s Point, and thence to the dock-yard at Norfolk, 
our crew thoroughly worn out from the two days’ fight. 
Although there is no doubt that the ‘Monitor’ first re- 
tired—for Captain Van Brunt, commanding the ‘ Minneso- 
ta,’ so states in his official report—the battle was a drawn 
one, so far as the two vessels engaged were concerned. But 
in its general results the advantage was with the ‘ Moni- 
tor.” 





Maemillan’s Magazine.—The February number arrives 
simultaneously with the March numbers of the Ameri- 
can monthlies, There are two notable papers of literary 
criticism, one by John Morley, on the ‘‘ Life of George 
Eliot ;” the other, unsigned, on Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket.” 
Mr. Morley says of George Eliot: ‘‘ What she kindles 
is not a very strenuous, aggressive, and operative desire 
The sense of the iron limitations that are set to improve 
ment in present and future by inexorable forces of the 
past is stronger in her than any intrepid resolution to 
press on to whatever improvement may be within reach 
if we only make the attempt.” There are timely and 
readable articles on ‘‘ A Canadian Holiday” and “ Vil- 
lage Life in South Africa.” An important and care- 
fully prepared paper on ‘‘The City Companies” urges 
strongly that the funds of the ‘‘ City of London Livery 
Companies,” the income of which is nearly £800,000 
yearly, should be considered as public funds and be dis- 
tributed for public and useful purposes. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—The March number has among 
other pleasant fiction a good-natured parody on Henry 
James by Helen Gray Cone, ‘‘ The Cosmcpolitan.” The 
“ Letters from Sonora,” by John Heard, Jr., promise to 
be a strong feature of the magazine. The first gives a 
picturesque and detailed account of the condition of the 
northern Mexican provinces, in all their semi-civiliza- 
tion, ignorance, and lawlessness. The other more serious 
papers are an account of ‘‘ Babylonian Exploration,” 
by Mr. John P. Peters, and of the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, by Mr. E. C. Bruce. 


WOODBERRY’S LIFE OF POE.’ 

Mr. Woodberry has broken the spell which has hith- 
erto hung over all efforts to read the life of Edgar A. 
Poe with clear-eyed discernment of fact, and to write it 
with calm, resolute hold on truth. One reads this biog- 
raphy with a sense of positive relief; here, at last, is 
the man portrayed without sentimentalism, false sym- 
pathy, sham mystery, or morbid psychology. Poe was 
a thoroughly diseased nature, and has been able hith- 
erto to infect his biographers with a milder form of his 
own malady. Mr. Woodberry has turned a deaf ear to 
the voice of the siren, and shaped bis course so as to 
escape the temptation to indiscriminate condemnation 
on the one hand, and to awe-stricken bewilderment and 
admiration on the other. Neither Poe’s extraordinary 
menducity nor the fog of myth and tradition in which 
he managed to envelop himself during his lifetime 
has confused Mr. Woodberry, who has resolutely fol- 
lowed the lead of fact, and so escaped the will-o’-the- 
wisps which have beguiled so many of his predecessors 
in the same field. 


1 Edgar Allan Poe. By George E. Woodberry. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 





This biography is, in all respects, an admirable piece 
of work, and ought to receive the recognition due to 
thoroughgoing and conscientious performance of one of 
the most uifficult tasks which a writer could impose on 
himself in connection with American biography. The 
veracity of this book is self-evident ; every chapter car- 
ries with it the weight of capable and dispassionate 
judicial opinion on all questions of fact. It is nota 
great biography; but a great biography of Poe is nei- 
ther to be desired nor expected; his character, his 
career, and his genius furnish scanty material for that 
breadth of treatment and depth of insight which go to 
the making of a really great biographical work. Mr. 
Woodberry was entirely adequate to all the demands 
which Poe could impose on his biographer ; he prepared 
for his undertaking by an arduous and exhaustive 
search for and sifting of all materials in the form of let- 
ters, personal memoranda, contemporary publications, 
impressions and recollections of friends. He has dealt 
with the mass of material inherited from other biogra- 
phers, and brought to light by his own efforts, with judi- 
cial impartiality and dispassionate intelligence. He has 
patiently unraveled the threads of romance which Poe 
never ceased to spin up to the hour of his death ; he has 
turned clear light upon many dark periods of the poet’s 
career ; he has settled many disputed points; and his 
work takes permanent form in this intelligible, consist- 
ent, and thoroughly trustworthy account of Poe. 

Read in the clear light of such an investigation, Poe’s 
career is anything but heroic ; it illustrates some of the 
meanest traits which can accompany the gift of genius : 
inordinate egotism, unscrupulous selfishness, boundless 
mendacity, large admixture of the element of sham. A 
great, productive literary career was simply impossible 
in the case of a man who devised falsehoods at every 
stage of his life, was incapable of keeping any friend, 
surrendered his will both to drink and to opium, and 
was almost totally without any healthy and normal 
methods of work. All that could come out of such a life 
was what we have of Poe—a brilliant, morbid, and very 
limited expression of certain primary yassions and of 
certain sensitive moods. There is in much of Poe’s work 
an air of erudition which every one now knows to have 
been the thinnest of shams; the poet was never a 
scholar, in any sense of that loosely used word. His 
stories of ratiocination are ingenious, but their subtilty 
is more apparent than real ; his philosophical specula- 
tions are full of ignorance and absurdity, and are un- 
worthy of serious study. The lack of integrity in Poe 
vitiates all his work that was not purely imaginative ; 
his propensity to pass off superficial and often unsound 
knowledge for genuine scholarship, to achieve striking 
effects by pure artifice, makesit impossible for any 
healthy mind to yield itself up to the spell of the en- 
chanter, even when, for the moment, the magician holds 
a veritable wand of wonder in hishand. Ina word, Poe 
ought to be studied by every young writer because he 
illustrates almost every vice which a man of letters 
ought to flee from, no less for his art’s sake than for the 
health of his soul. 

If Mr. Woodberry deals frankly and honestly with 
Poe’s shortcomings, he turns upon his genius a light 
hardly less penetrating and revealing; this volume con- 
tains some of the most careful and thoroughly adequate 
criticism we have seen in any American book for many 
aday. Mr. Woodberry has really possessed himself of 
all that was essential in the life of Poe, and this thorough 
mastery of the manner of the poet's expression through 
action has disclosed to him the secret of his expression 
through art. His criticism goes to the very unconscious 
processes of Poe’s work—if a man so entirely self-con- 
scious can be said to use such processes—and makes 
clear the ideas of art, life, and personality which under- 
lie all that he wrote. The estimate of the poet's genius 
is generous and appreciative ; its rare, elusive quality is 
felt in its full charm. and analyzed with extreme delicacy 
and sympathy. Poe’s paucity of ideas, his conception 
of poetry as an expression of moods, his own mastery 
of vagrant and fleeting states of mind always bordering 
on the mysterious, are very clearly set forth, while full 
justice is done to that power of touching the keys of 
speech and bringing from them full, rich chords with- 
out definite conceptions or a clear aim. In a word, Mr. 
Woodberry has given us an authentic account of a life 
which has heretofore been half mythical, and has done 
it by methods of painstaking work which deserve not 
only recognition but imitation. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Macmillan & Co. send us Mr. Donald McLennan’s work on 
The Patriarchical Theory, dealing with the forms of archaic 
society ; a new edition, abridged and revised, of the Life of 
James Clark Maxwell, with Selections from his Correspondence 
and Occasional Writings, puts into popular shape the memorial 
of the l'fe and work of an eminently useful scientist ; a new 
prose translation of Virgil’s d/neid comes from the hand of 
J. C. MacKail, based upon the text of Conington and Net- 
tleshiy ; the second part of the Little Schoolmaster Mark, by 
J. H. Shorthouse, is republished from ‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine,’”’ and will be read with deep interest by all those who 
were charmed by the spiritual power and suggestiveness of 


the first part of this remarkable story ; Miss Charlotte M 
Yonge’s History of Christian Names is a compact and im- 
portant addition to the literature of information, and con- 
tains the results of a very wide investigation. Houffmann’s 
Weird Tales, in two volumes, just issued by Charies Scrib 
ner’s Sons (New York), contains a collection of stories 
among the most original and fantastic in modern literature ; 
the third volume of Jersonal Traits of British Authors is de 
voted to Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, De 
Quincey, and Jeffrey.——Thomas Whittaker sends the Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Olssen’s Revelation, Universal and Special ; the Rev. 
Dr. H. M. Luckock’s Footprints of the Sun of Man as Traced 
by St. Mark, in two volumes.—A Voice from the Orient is a 
series of sermons by the Rey. M. N. Mangasarian (Philadel- 
phia: J. G. Ditman).——School- Keep ing: How to Do It, by 
Hiram Orcutt (Boston : New England Publishing Company), 
is a little volume which treats familiarly the general subject 
of teaching. 


The Author of Beltraffiois the title of the first of the five short 
stories included in the new volume by Mr. Henry James 
(Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.). It is often said that 
Mr. James has lost ground within the past two or three 
years; but in at least two of these short stories he is on a 
level with his best work. Popular, in one sense, he of 
course is not, and never can be. But in the exquisite paint- 
ing of the most delicate shades of character, in fittest choice 
of epithet and adjective, in sudden glimpses of deep passion 
beneath the polished conventionality of society, in the bon- 
est fulfillment of artistic motive with utter disregard of the 
cheap tricks and “‘ happy endings”’ of commonplace novel- 
ist, he stands alone in English fiction, none—unless it be 
Thomas Hardy—resembling him. The finer qualities of the 
best of the modern French school of realists are his, with 
added qualities of his own, and without their glaring and 
hideous defects. We cannot discuss these stories in detail— 
to retell them would spoil them. The first, in the boldness 
of its theme—a mother allowing her boy to die because she 
feared the future influence of its father, a famous author 
and stylist, but writer of non-Christian books—and the fin- 
ish of its treatment, seems to us the best. The last, ‘ Four 
Meetings,’’ leaves a sad and hopeless feeling, tinged with 
the incongruous ludicrousness so often its companion in 
real life ; ‘‘ Pandora”’ traverses much the same ground that 
Mr. James has passed over in several ‘international 
sketches,’’ while ‘‘Georgina’s Reasons’’ is unpleasant in 
subject and almost unwholesome in tone. 

Among the books in which American scholarship has 
long had reason to rejoice are Mr. George P. Marsh’s 
notable works, The Origin and Growth of the English Lan- 
guage, Lectures on the English Language, and The Earth as 
Modified by Human Action, three books well known, not only 
in this country, but abroad, and everywhere recognized as 
embodying sound scholarship and just and discriminating 
opinion and judgment in widely different fields. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons (New York) have recently issued a new 
edition of these books, fromnew plates, and with very im- 
portant additions. Mr. Marsh left, at the time of his death, 
a large body of manuscript notes for the revision and im- 
provement of his published works, and in the case of two 
of the works named these notes were so important and so 
great in mass as to require a substantial remaking of the 
volumes. They are now issued in their final form, and will 
supplant the earlier editions, embodying, as they do, the 
work of Mr. Marsh’s last years. 


A new edition of Dr. D. A. Baldwin’s Family Pocket Ho- 
meopathist reaches us from E. Darrow & Co., Rochester 
Its design is to present in condensed and intelligible form 
the suitable homeopathic treatment for such diseases as 
properly come within the limits of family practice. The 
present edition has been carefully revised. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons are to be the publishers to the new 
Historical Society. 

—The May Century” will start with an edition of 
250,000 copies. It will contain General McClellan’s con- 
tribution to the War Series. 

—A work which will undoubtedly awaken a good deal of 
interest is Mr. F. B. Sanborn’s “ Life and Letters of John 
Brown,” announced for early publication by Roberts Broth- 
ers (Boston). 

—Mr. R. L. Bridgeman, a Boston journalist, has written, 
and Cupples, Upham & Co. have published, a concise sketch 
of the history of the Independent movement in Massachu 
setts last year. 

—Porter & Coates (Philadelphia) announce a new book 
by Mrs. Leonowens, ‘‘ Life and Travel in India,’’ a series of 
sketches descriptive of matters of general interest in Hindu 
life. The same publishers also announce a handsome large- 
paper edition of the Ingoldsby Legends, in two volumes. 

—Macmillan & Co. have republished, in a single volume 
with paper covers, Lewis Carroll’s inimitable stories, 
* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderlard”’ and ‘Through the 

Looking-Glass.’’? The same publishers add to their series of 
‘dollar novels ‘Miss Bretherton,” by Humphrey Ward; 
“Jill,’? by E. A. Dillwyn ; and ‘“‘ Charlie Kingston’s Aunt,” 
by Pen Oliver. 

—‘* The Pulpit of To-Day,’’ under the editorial management 
of the Rev. A. E. Rose (Westfield, N. Y.), has now published 
two issues in its new form, and given its readers an opportu- 
nity of judging of its merits. Itis very neatly and attractively 
printed, convenient for the eye and the hand; both admi- 
rable characteristicsjof a magazine. Its selection of sermons 
indicates a catholic and genuine spiritual insight on the 
part of its editor. Mr. Beecher furnishes two sermons for 
each number, and the best representatives of the English 
and American pulpit are laid under contribution. The 
characteristics of the sermons so far published in “ The 
Pulpit of To-day ’’ are breadth, spiritual vitality, and di- 
rectness and vigor of utterance. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


When, in our budget of notes two weeks ago, we re- 
ferred briefly to the cu'mination of the success of the 
season of German opera at the new Metropolitan Opera- 
House, under the direction of :he late Dr. Damrosch, 
and again io our paragraphs of last week, how little did 
either our readers or ourselves anticipate the event of 
last Sanday afternoon, which has deprived this new 
movement toward progress in musical art in this country 
of its chief exponent, and thrown a gloom over the en 
tire ar istic community ! Our readers will by this time 
be so generally informed of the sad news that we fee] it 
hardly necessary to say that we refer to the sudden 
death of Dr. Damrosch. The event has aiready been 
treated editorially, so that a detailed reference tothe mat- 
ter would be superfluous here. 


As the writer opened his paper on Monday morning, 
and came face to face with the startling and incredible 
news of Dr. Dimrosch’s death, there suddenly flashed 
into his mind, with the strange and swift working of one’s 
memory on such occasions, a hasty conversation last Fall 
with Mr. Walter Damrosch, the second son of the de- 
ceased musiciin, whose name is very nearly as widely 
known as that of his father. Meetiag him one sunny 
morning in Union Square, about the middle of October, 
and soon after the general prospectus of the coming 
opera season had been published, I inquired for the lat- 
est news from Dr. Damrosch, and received confirmation 
of the published reports. 

“* Ah, yes, it’s all true,” said he, ‘‘and it makes me 
feel—so,’ and he waved his hands with a fluttering 
motion toward the sky, as if his delight were as bound- 
ess and uospeakable as that of a bird on a June morning. 


** But your father,” said I—‘‘ how will he ever stand 


the strain which will be put upon him with this new 
woik, in addition to what he has already ?” 

‘* Fa'her ?—oh, the more work he has to do the better 
and the happier he is. It makes him really cross to have 


any spare time on his hands. All this summer” (the | 


family had been back but a few weeks from their sum- 


mer retirement at Easthampton, L. I.) ‘‘he has complained | 


that he had not enough to keep him busy. Ah! how 
you will enjoy what he will give us this winter !” 

“We all are sure of that,” I replied, ‘‘ but let us hope 
that his strength wii] be able to bear the strain ;” and 
with that we went our ways. 

The end of the season now has come, but, alas! the 
bodily strength was not able to bear the physical and 


mental fatigue put upon it by so nervous an orgauiza- | 


tion, so ambitious and emotional a nature, as was that of 
Dr. Damrosch. 


It has occurred to us as a singular coincidence in con- | 


nection with the life of one who was so devoted an ad 
herent of Wsgner's art principles, that the end should 
have come, as in the case of Wagner, as a crown upon 
the finished work. Wagner lived to see his ‘* Parsifal ” 
crown the success of his musical theories throughout a 
wide world, and then, wearied with the labor he had 
given to them and to it, he left them as a rich legacy to 
art. Dr. Damrosch was enabled this winter to realize 
his great st ambition—the founding of German opera in 
this city on a firm basis. He lived to see the work fully 
organized, and, with parting words of advice and 
instruction to its progress, he left it as a legacy to his 
son and to the musical public of this city and country. 


As to the fitness and ability of the heir who succeeds 
to this sacred heritage, there can be no question. 
Trained by his father in all that pertains to the educa- 
tion of a thorough musical scholar, imbibing from him 
that spirit of enthusiasm which is the inspiration of all 
true musicians, aad, moreover, gifted himself with a 
rare genius, Walter Damrosch steps with full equip- 
ment into that field of work where only a short term of 
added experience (he has already had extensive practice 
as a musical conductor) willeventually rank him among 
the first. 


Although he was not most strongly impelled in the 
direction of composition, Dr. Damrosch accomplished 
much in this field which is worthy of careful study. 
Any one who heard his own work for violin solo and 
orchestral accompaniment, at a recent concert of the 
Symphony Society, would concede this without a 
murmur. In this connection it is interesting to know 
that among the later, if not, indeed, the very latest, of 
his compositions, was a series of child-songs composed for 
the ‘‘ St. Nicholas Song-Bcok,” a work to be published 
before long by the Century Company of New York. 


Before Mr. Edmund Gosse returned to England, a 
fortnight since, after his lecture engagement in 
America had been concluded, he expressed himself quite 
freely and frankly on certain affairs of Americans which 
are of interest to us all. Specially interesting were the 
impressions he had received of the architectural features 
of our large cities, and his remarks in this connection 


we quote herewith from the “ Critic,” without further 
comment : 





“AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


““T want to say how much we were struck with the beauty 
of Boston. The situation 1s lovely. It has not been 
sufficiently appreciated by English travelers. The architect- 
| ure of the town, both early and recent, is full of distine- 
| tion, whereas New York has not achieved much, in the 
| architectural sense, until quite lately. There is a genuine 

antiquity about Boston. It looks eerene and solid. Gaz- 
| ing out on the Charles River reminds one of pictures of 

Venice. The new species of architecture which Mr. Rich- 
ardson has started [I was very much interested in. He 
| stands revealed in Trinity Church; but all his peculiar 
| Romanesque-Byzantine style of work already gives a charac- 
| terto Boston. I cannot but think him the most national 
| artist you have produced. Wherever I have been in the 
| Eastern cities there are traces of good new work in archi- 
| tecture. There should be a great future for architecture in 

thiscountry. It is most important for you to realize this. 

The only thing you can do in a land where mushroom cities 
| straggle out on all sides in their hideousness, more crude 
| than words can say, is to make a nucleus of good architect- 
| urein the center. In Philadelphia there is one of the most 
| melancholy objects that [ have seen in this country, in the 

very center of the city. I mean the new Government build- 
| ing, one of the paltriest and most grotesqne structures ever 
| foisted upon a modern town. The money spent upon this 
| frightful building migbt have made Philadelpbi* the most 

beautiful of cities. The men of taste in America shculd 
| guard against Government contracts. You have got the 
| money, and now you are just beginning to have the genius 
| and inspiration, and the great thing is to combine the two. 
The Government building in Philadelphia ruins the whole 
plan of the city, and among so many things which have filled 
| me with hope for the artistic future of this country, I cannot 
help mentioning this one, which has gonc far to make me 
despair ef it. 

‘The Tiffany hotise in Madison Avenue is the one that 
pleased me most in America. That seems tome to be the 
realization of an architect’s dream ; and I think it the most 
| beautiful modern domestic builiing I bave almost ever seen ; 
| just as I think that Trinity Church in Boston is the most 
beautiful modern ecclesiastical building I have seen. The 
Tiffany house gave me the same impression as some of 
| the grand seventeenth century chalets in Switzerland give ; 
a sort of vastness, as ifit had grown like amountain. Too 
| many of these houses have a sort of gimcrack look; as if 
they bad come up like a mushroom in the night. There isa 
wonderful chance in this country for sculpture and archi- 
tecture. I have seen a tendency to combine the arts—what 
we have been trying to impress upon the people of England 
without much euccess—to make the sculptor and architect 
work together. Th:re will be no success until that is done. 
I have been delighted to find men like John La Farge, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, and Stanford White—painter, sculptor, 
and architect—working together. That seems to meto be 
the right thing.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ONE MAN’S WAY. 


Editor of The Christian Union : 
Dear Srr,—The letter of ‘‘ Traveler” in The Chris- 
tian Union of January 15, and your remarks on bathing, 
| lead me to say that there is much in knowing how to 
bathe. I have taken a cold sponge bath, on rising, every 
| morning for many years. Stepping into the tub, I filla 
| large wash-bow] with cold water, and, sopping a large 
, sponge full, I first wet my arms, head, and neck freely ; 
after using soap, etc., I rinse down by squeezing a 
spongeful of water about the shoulders, on each of the 
| four sides of the body, while standing up. A delightful 
| glow follows the momentary shock. I rub down with a 
| coarse Russia crash towel ; the skin turns red, and I feel 
| warm. The towel should be seven feet long, or long 
| enough to bring over the back and shoulders, under one 
| arm and over the other, so as to pull back and forth with 
| ends in front ; I hardly think you can do it with three 
| feet unless your arms are short. Much water is not 
wanted, although one may rinse till he turns blue. I do 
not like the Yankee habit of soaking all over in a hot 
bath—it is debilitating, and one is apt to take cold after 
it. Iam usually bathed, dressed, and down to breakfast 
in fifteen minutes after rising. I recommend persons in 
good health to begin cold bathing with the sponge in 
warm weather, and follow it upevery morning. It will 
not do to begin in cold weather, as the shock is too great 
for one not accustomed to it. I can bathe ina cold 
room and feel warm after it from the reaction, but prefer 
a warmroom. My house has the common American 
bath-tub, but if I were to refit it I would adopt the 
sponge-baths as now they are fitted in the best gymna 
siums. It is obvious that, in my mode of bathing, a 
shallow pan large enough to catch the spatter of the 
sponge is all that is absolutely essential as a tub; the 
convenience of water supply and drainage is another 
matter. While at sea in the navy, years ago, I had a 
round bathing-mat made for use in my stateroom on 
shipboard. Itis of canvas, six feet in diameter, painted 
on both sides, while wet, to prevent cracking when folded 
up; a rope sewn round the edge on the upper side, 
similar to the leech of a sail, keeps the water from run 
ning off, and it will hold a bucket of water. Except for 
the labor of bringing water, and sponging it up after use, 





the mat is quite as convenient, and more roomy, than 
the big tub. A tin hat, or a large, painted tin pan, four 
inches deep and three feet in diameter, with a pour out 
lip, is quite as good as the bathroom tub, and ought to 
be in every chamber. The fact is, Mr. Editor, the 
rationale of cold spenge-bathing is understood and prac. 
ticed better in England than here, and our friend 
‘* Traveler” appreciates it. As to temperature of water 
for bathing, I am reminded of the servant whose mistress 
remonstrated with her for not testing the baby’s bath with 
the thermometer ; the girl replied that she didn’t nced a 
themometer, for, if the water was too hot, the baby turned 
red; and, if too cold, he turned blue; so she could tel! 
well enough. Tassure any well person who is resolute 
enough to begin and follow out my plan next summer 
that, when October comes witb u sharp frost, enough to 
cool the water down to forty or thirty-five degrees, he 
will enjoy the sharp, bracing, tingling reaction, follow 
ing the application, hugely. We enjoy the freshness of 
cool water on the face ; why not over the whole body, 
when accustomed to it ? PEQvOT. 
DoRcuESTER, February 10, 1885. 





BUDDHISM IN CEYLON. 


ROM an interesting article on this subject by Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway, which we find in the Detroit 
‘* Post,” we make the following extract : 

‘* Although the Christian doctrine of vicarious merits 
opens an impassable abyss between the Oriental mind 
and Christiauity, both Ilindus and Buddhists are easily 
inclined toward loving and reverential views of Christ. 
The late Keshub Chunder Sen used to say that Christ 
could take possession of Indi1as soon as he laid aside his 
hat and boots. The Christ of India must not be a Euro 
pean, but an Oriental, figure. There are, indeed, traces 
of atime when Christ was welcomed in India and in 
Ceylon. On the walls of the Buddhist temple at K andy 
I was startled by finding the picture of a fiery hell in 
which the chief figure was one of benign countenance 
nailed to a cross. He was not there for punishment, but 
for mercy ; the sufferers were kneeling to him, with 
clasped hands, as if he had descended for their deliver 
ance. If the origin of that picture could be traced, it 
might be found associated with the apostolate of Mani 
in Persia and India, whither he bore that conception of 
Christ which the Orientals received with welcome, but 
for which the Gnostic was flayed alive on his return 
from the East. The Manichwan Christ is not unlike 
Buddha in many respects, and there is reason to suspect 
that the few Buddhists who are persuaded by mission 
aries to call themselves Christians rarely alter their old 
fundamental beliefs. 

“‘ The belief of the Brahmans is that no Hindu has 
ever been really converted to Christianity, professions 
of that kind being always due to self-interest. It is suid 
that an English agent, engaged in collecting religious 
statistics, inquired of a venerable mau in one of the In 
dian cities how many Christians there were in the place. 
The old manasked : ‘Have you found out how many 
English officials there are in this city ? ‘ Yes,’ said 
the agent ; ‘just ten.’ ‘How many Hindu servants 
| have they?’ ‘Two each.’ ‘ Then there are just twenty 
| Christians in the place.’” 











THE RIGHT USE OF BOOKS. 


N a/etter on books and reading, late:y printed ina 
| little serial published by the pupils of the Chicago 
High Schools, Mr. W. F. Poole, the well-known libra 
| rian and founder of the invaluable ‘ Index ts Period 
| icals,” says : 

| ‘*My first remark is: Lay aside the idea of reading 
| for the sake of reading—for the sake of the conscious 
| ness that you have read this or that author, or that you 
| have read the history of this or that country or period. 
| It matters very little that you have read many authors 
and many big volumes ; but the question is, How much 
do you know of these authors, and how much of the 
contents of those big volumes do you retain as a part cf 
your mental possessions, and how much can you recall 
whenever you have occasion to doso? It is possible 
that you have read too much. If you eat more food 
than you can digest or assimilate, it is positive injury 
to you; and if the bad habit be contizued, it will break 
down the healthy organism of your physical system. I 
frequently meet people who say that, in history, for 
| instance, they have read almost everything, and as 


proof of it, they mention the standard authors which 
ou will find recommended in every ‘course of read- 
ng.’ Ina brief conversation with them on the great 
historical characters and events treated in those works, 
it becomes obvious that they retain little or no concep- 
tion of what they have read. They cannot give a date 
or a sequence of events in ancient or modern history if 
it would save their lives. Now, I wou'd Lke to impress 
upon your minds this fact : that the less you do of such 
kind of reading the better, for it weakens the intellect 
and disqualifies a person for any vigorous mental cffort. 
It is aimless and objectless and enfeebling. Reading 
shouli be for a definite and specific purpose. We 
should read upon subjects concerning which we wish 
to be informed.” 
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A TALK ABOUT CATS. 


The London “Spectator” has a good 
word to say of the household pets whose 
powers of affection are often misjudged : 

‘*Cats are like oysters, in that no one is 
neutral about them; every one is, ex- 
plicity or implicitly, friendly or hostile to 
them, And they are like children in their 
pover of discovering, by a rapid and sure 
instinct, who likes them and who does 
not. It is difficult to win their affection ; 
and it is easy to forfeit what it is hard to 
win. But when givep, their love, al- 
though leas demonstrative, is more delicate 
and heautiful than that of a dog. Who 
that is on really intimate terms with a cat 
has not watched its dismay at the signs of 
packing up and leaving home? We our- 
selves have known a cat who would rec- 
ognize his master’s footstep after a three 
months’ absence, and come out to meet 
him in the hall, with tail erect, and purr- 
ing all over as if to the very verge of 
bursting. And another cat we know, who 
comes up every morning between six and 
seven o'clock to wake his master, sits on 
the bed, and then very gent'y feels first one 
eyelid and then the other with his paw. 
When an eye opens, but not till then, the 
cat sets up a loud purr, like the prayer of 
a fire-worshiper to the risiug sun. Those 
who say lightly that cats care only for 
places, and not for persons, should go to 
the cat show at the Crystal Palace, where 
they may see recognitions between cat and 
owner that will cure them of so shallow 
an upinion. When we were last there one 
striking instance fell in our way. Cats 
generally dislike these exhibitions ; a cat, 
as a rule, is like Queen Vashti, unwilling 
to be shown, even to the nobles, at the 
pleasure of an Abasuerus. Shy, ¢ensi- 
tive, wayward, and independent, a cat re- 
sents being placed upon a cushion in a 
wire cage, and exposed to the unintelli- 
gent criticism, to say nothing of the 
fingers, of a mob of sight-seers. One very 
eminent cat, belonging to the Master's 
Common Room at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, whose size and beauty have on sev- 
eral occasions entailed on him the hard 
necessity of attending acat show, takes, 
it is said, three days to recover from the 
sense of humiliation and disgust which he 
feels, whether he gets a prize or not. On 
the occasion to which we refer, a row of 
distinguished cats were silting, each on 
his cushion, with their backs turned to 
the sight-seers, while their faces, when 
from time to time visible, were expressive 
of the deepest gloom and disgust. Pres- 
ently two little girls pushed through the 
crowd to the cage of one of the largest of 
these cats, crying, ‘There’s Dick!’ In- 
stantly the great cat turned round, his 
face disfigured with joy, purred, loudly, 
and endeavored to scratch open the front 
of the cage, that he might rejoin his little 
friends, who were with difficulty per- 
suaded to leave him at the show.” 








SHAMING A THIEF. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘ Times” tells how 
a woman’s righteous anger pnt a thief to 
flight: 

“One night lately at the Home of the 
Merciful Saviour for Crippled Children, 
between the hours of one and two o'clock, 
Sister Sarah was aroused by hearing a 
chair fall over below stairs. Lastily put- 
ting on her wrapper, lamp in hand, she 
descended to the parlor. Her first glance 
revealed an cpen window at the back part 
of the room. A small part of this parlor 
is curtained off. The curtain was parted, 
and Sister Sarah thought it moved. Ap- 
proaching it, she found herself face to 
face with a white man, tall and stout. 
Fixing ker eyes upon him she said: 
‘The Chinese have a saying that to some 
men hearts have been given, and to some 
gizzards. You must be one who has a 
gizzard instead of a heart.’ And with a 
look of scorn she continued : ‘ You have 
come to a house as a thief where there are 
only crippled children and afew women to 
take care of them.’ The man drew his 
hat down over his eyes and leaped out of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & C0’S 


| 


LIBRARY | 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
GLOBE READINGS FROM 


STANDARD AUTHORS. 








GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKE 
FIELD. With a memoir of Goldsmith, by 
Professor Masson. 30 cents. 

SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MIN. 
STREL, AND THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
Edited with Notes by Palgrave. 30 cents 

SCOTT’S MARMION, AND THE 
LORD OF THE ISLES. With Notes by the 
same Editor. 380 cents. 


KINGSLEY’S THE HEROES, OR 
GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR MY CHIL. 
DREN. With Illustrations. 30 cents. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Alfred Ainger, M.A. 
50 cents, 

YONGE’S A BOOK OF GOLDEN 
DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUN: 
TRIES. Gathered and narrated anew. 50 
cents. 

KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, A 
FAIRY TALE FOR A LAND BABY. With 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

KINGSLEY’S MADAM HOW AND 
LADY WILY; Or, FIRST LESSONS IN 
EARTH LORE FOR CHILDREN. Iiluse 
trated. 50 cents. 


PATMORE’S CHILDREN’S GAR- 
LAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 50 cents. 


COWPER’S TASK, TIROCINIUM, 
AND THE HISTORY OF JOUN GILPIN. 
Edited by Benham. 30 cents. 


In ordering, please specify MACMILLAN’S 
GLOBE READINGS. 





New cheap edition of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, and Through the Looking-Glass and 
What Alice Found There,” in one volume. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WON- 
DERLAND, and THROUGH THE 
LOOKING-GLASS AND WHAT 
ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis 
Carroll. Complete in one volume. With 
nearly 100 illustrations by Tenniel. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & C0., New York, 


112 FOURTH AVENUE. 


““THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on 
reading matter for its success, is brilliant 
above all others in this respect, and never 
has been so fresh, so versatile, so genial, as 
it is now. ’’—[The Literary World. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885, 


Contains a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
Entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following Serial Stories 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
By MRS, OLIPHANT, 
The distinguished English novelist. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA 
By HENRY JAMES, 
author of “ The Portrait of a Lady,” etc. 
A MARSH ISLAND 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “A Country Doctor,” “ Deephavers,” etc. | 
THE PROPHET UF THE GREAT SM@KY | 
MOUNTAINS 
By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ in the Tennessee Mountaina.” 








TERMS, $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE 
35 cents a number. Witb superb life-size portraitcé 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier;. 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional portrait 
$1.00. 

Postal Notes and money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. ; 





the window.” 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 


HAVE JUST READY: 


WEIRD TALES. By E. T. W. Horrmann. A 
Germ 


new translution from the 
an. With aBlographical Memoir. By J. 

T. Beasy, B.A. 2 vols., 12mo, with portrait, 

$3. 

From Cariyle’s ew | on Hoffmann ; ** Moody, 
sensitive, and fantastic. he wandered through 
the world like a foreign presence, subject to 
influences of which common natures have bap- 
pily no glimpse. .. . His head was forever 
swarming with beautiful or horrible chimeras. 
. +. The products of a mind so brilliant, wild, 
and singular as that of Hoffmann may long 
hover in the remembrance of the world. and he 
is not to be overlooked in any survey of German 
oe ure, and least of all by the foreign student 
(3) t ” 

Readers will welcome this new translation in 
an excellent American edition. 


PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH 
AUTHORS. A collection of the testimony of 


contemporaries as to the char- 
acteristics, habits, daily life, and surroundings 
of the leaders in English literature in this 
century. Edited by Epwarp T. Mason. With 





Portraits. Four volumes, 12mo, $1.50 each. 
Three volumes now ready. 

I. II. III. 
Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Shelley, Coleridge, Hogg, 
Moore, Lamb, Campbell, 
Rogers, Hazlitt, Chalmers, 
Keats, Leigh Hunt, Wilson, 
Southey, Procter. De Quincey, 
Landor, Jeffrey. 


The fourth and concluding volume will con- 
tain anecdote biographies of Hood, Macaulay, 
Sydney Smith, Jerrold, Thackeray, Charlotte 
Bronte, and Dickens. 


“Mr. Mason,”’ says the New York Sun, “has 
rendered great service to the readers of numer- 
ous memoirs of English men of letters.” 


A New ILLUsTRATED AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


In fourteen volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, ina 
box [sold only in sets], $20. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 Broadway, New York. 


FRESH FLOWERS. 


FRESH FLOWERs Is the title of a most beautiful and 
attractive little Song Book for the younger children 
in Sundavy-Schools, or the so called INFANT Classes. 
Mrs. Emma PITT, the ee: is widely known and 
celebrated for Songs and Hymns forchildren, whom 
she thoroughly understands. More than pepe 
songs, such as “ Little Lambs,” “ Snowflakes,” “ Lit- 
tle Samuel,” and “* Children’s Sheaves.” Nothing 
babyish. Allin good taste. An abundance of Pict- 
ures. <5 cents, $2.40 per dozen, 





MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 


The large sales show this tobe a perfect success, 
and no wonder! No brighter or more musical melo 
dies were ever brought together than those of the 
bundred Plantation. Minstre! aud Jubilee Songs 
here collected. All the World sings them! Accom- 


paniments for Piano or Organ. $2 plain, $2.50 cloth. 


WAR SONGS. 


For Anniversaries and Gatherings of Soldiers; 
also Songs and Hymns for Memorial Day. 
Like the book above mentioned, this 13 a — 
great success, and every body likes the bright, patri- 
Otic songs. A great favorite with the Grand Army, 
and with all who have been soldiers. Used ext«n- 
sively in War Song Concerts. 50 cts. $4 0 per dozen. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway,New York. 


FRENCH.~GERMAN.~SPANISH. 


JS can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of the-e languages sufficiently for every- 
day and business conversation, by Dr. Rich. 8S. 
Rosenthal's celebrated Meisterschaft Sys- 
tem. Terms, $5 for books uf eacn language. 
with privilege of answers to all questions, and 
correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part L., 25 
cts. Liberal Terma to Teachers. 

Meisterschaft Educational Co., 
257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


SONS 


EASTER MUSIC 
“HE 1S RISEN" 


A NEW SERVICE FOR EASTER. 









PREPARED BY J. R. MURRAY, 
Consists of carefully prepared Responsive Read 
ings, interspersed \.ithim usic written especially forthe 
service by Dr. Geo. F. Root, J. R. Mernay, W. BL 
Pontivs, D. B. Towner, T. P.Westenponr, and others. 
The Readings are so practically arranged that the 
Responses may be used either by the school as such; 
by classes or individuals, or by a combination of all, 
thus insuring greater variety and interest. 
The Subjects Treated of, are: 
The Prophecy; The Conspiracy; The Betrayal; The 
Trial; The Insults; The Crucifixion; The Burial; The 
Resurrection; The Ascension: The King of Glory and 
e Lesson. !6 pages. Priee, 5 cents each by 


mail. postpaid, or 50 cents per doz.: #4.00 a 
hundred by express. charges not prepaid. 
THe STORY OF THE ResuRRECTION and EASTER ANGELS 
are two very successful services, issued in former 
years. Price of each same as for ** He Is Risen.’”’ 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
© EOE, oe Cincinnati, 0. 


THE STANDARD. 


9PIRITUAL: 
» ONG S-FoR THE 








This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” “Spir- 
itual Songs,” ete., can now be had bound in 
red waterproof boards at 30 cents in quan- 
tities. he hymn edition, bound in futl 
cloth, with red edges, costs only 20 cents. 
Send quantity price for sample, The Cent- 
ury Co., 33 East 17th Street, New-York. 










al Fi e iy 
IN@ OIATIONERS 
WuiTING PAPER Co Ho 


The Classical Edition “ De Luxe.” 


| SEARING’S_ VIRGIL 


(Revised and Enlarged) 
| Contains SIX BOOKS OF THE AENEID, with 


| THE BUCOLICS AND GEORGIOS. 


| The latter edited by Prof. H. C, Jounson, of Lehigh 
University. All profusely Illustrated, and with 
new References to latest editions of 


‘ALL THE STANDARD GRAMMARS, 


and anew and complete Virgilian Lexicon All 
j the popular an‘ unique features of the former edi- 
| tion are retained, viz.: the Life of Virgil, the Notes 
‘ below the Text, the Map. De Taylor's Questions, 

the Metrical Index, the fac-simile page of an 

Antique Manuscript, etc., ete. 
| PRICES.—&neld, Bucolies and Georgics, $1,75 ; SLx 
' Books of Eneid, $1.50. {Specimen pages free. 

A. S. BARNES & ©O., 

1114 and 143 William Street, New York. 











ABYHOOD, EDITED BY MARION HARLAND 

and r Leroy M. Yale, is the only periodical 
in the world devoted wholly to the care of infants 
and young children. Although it has been estab- 
lished but a sho:t time its character is now well 
known, and it has become ‘the talk” among moth- 
ersevery where. If you have not seen it, send 15 
cents fora sample copy to BABYHOOD, Box 3,123, 
New York, and Its 64 columns of solid information 
and useful hints in nursery matters will amply re- 
pay you for the small investment. 

he back numbers from December are becomin, 
scarce, and readers wishing to begin with the 
issue should subscribe at once. 





“WOMAN'S WORK.” 


A journal devoted to money-making employments 
for women. Practical, Helpful, Interesting, 
Sold by newsdealers. Subscription, cents A 
“ Woman's Work.”3% Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PILEPSY IN THE YOUNG, How to com- 
bine Instruction with cure. Circulars aud in- 
formation mailed free. Address 
* Scnool for Lnvalid Youth,” Lyme, Conn. 





~ UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Arcient and Modern Works ot Art, embrac 
ing reproductions of famouse ort Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cepts in stam 
for catalogue of over 5,0c0 subjects. Mention this 
pa; 


wer. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO.,, 
322 Washington &t., Boston, Maes 





Those anseecring an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Chtistian Union, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A lady who was one of the few English-speaking 
people to visit the Soudan tribes before the outbreak of 
the present war, had a comical experience with a pious 
Arab, Theextract is from Mrs. Speedy’s ‘“‘ Wanderings 
in the Soudan.” After a long day’s march she was just 
settling herself down to sleep when her host, an Arab 
telegraph clerk, separated from her only by a thin par- 
tition, began te say his prayers in a loud sing-song chant. 
She remonstrated ; for a time there was silence ; she 
was falling asleep when the clerk begaa his prayers 
again. Again she remonstrated, again there was a brief 
silence, to be broken, alas | too soon by the indefatigable 
clerk, who once more began saying his prayers ‘ da 
capo,” this time faster than ever. It was like “ speaking 
by machinery ; the whir and buzz was terrific. We 
learned next morning that our host belonged to a sect 
which obliged him to repeat his prayers aloud, and 
which also enjoined as one of its most stringent rules that 
the voice of eithera woman, a donkey, or a dog, if heard 
at any time during the service, made it necessary that 
the whole of the prayers should be repeated.” 

The London ‘‘ Daily News” is responsible for this 
description of a newly discovered grotto in Sardinia, 
which we have some suspicion comes under the head 
of “‘ Rumoi ” rather than “ Fact :” ° 

‘* Sixteen columns with vari-colored capitals rise from 
the marble floor and sustain a pure white roof, from 
which depend the figures of birds, guns, serpents, bas- 
kets of fruit, and a thousand other tricks of nature. 
But the most striking object is an altar ornamented 
with enormous baskets of colored flowers, and on 
which are large candelabra and a shrine so exactly 
imitated that you are tempted to try to open it in order 
to see the chalice within. From the roof above hang 
festoons of flowers, which reach down almost to the 
altar, as if attempting to conceal it. The most wonder- 
ful thing in the hall was, however, the petrified skeleton 
of a majestic stag, which was partly destroyed by 
visitors, and the spine of which has been sent entire to 
a professor of natural bistory in Cagliari.” 


Seth Green, the well-known pisciculturist, has been 
essaying fish dentistry. In an aquarium there was a big 
California trout, of a sour, quarrelsome disposition, 
which was in the habit of chasing the other fish and 
biting them. Says Mr. Green: ‘‘ Procuring a pair of 
pincers, I took the big trout from the water and ex- 
tracted its teeth, and those that could not be drawn I 
cut with a knife, exercising as much care as possible 
so as not to injure the fish by handling. The offending 
fish, although apparently none the worse for the opera- 
tion, ceased to attack his companions. The experiment 
I expected would result in the death of the fish, but I 
was happily disappointed.” 


A visitor to James Carlyle, the brother of him who 


made the name of Carlyle famous, chanced to speak of | 


the terrors of a recent schoolinspection. Quoth James : 
“Ye make a terrible to-do about eddication nooadays, 
by what was the case when I was young. Tae day at 
the schule when I was nine years auld, my teacher was 
hearin’ me say my catachers, and I safd ‘ he believes’ in- 
stead o’ ‘he believeth.’ He knocked me doon and pu’d 
my legs and bangit me on the desks ; and I ran oot an’ 
lay at the fit o’ a hedge among dokens and nettles for 
three hale days.” 


General Judson Kilpatrick, says the ‘‘ Army and Navy 
Journal,” used to relate the following of himself : ‘‘ Soon 
after the announcement in the newspapers that he had 
been appointed Minister to Chili, he was met by an old 
lady who had known him from childhood, and to whose 
bucolic mind the gallant General’s large way of stating 
things had sometimes seemed like exaggeration. ‘ Wall, 
Jud,’ she said, ‘I hear you have been called to the minis- 
try. Glad to hear it. You'll make a real good preacher. 
But (solemnly), Jud, you must stop your lying.’” 


Says the Lynn (Mass.) “‘ Bee :” ‘‘ Mrs. Livermore tells 
a good story of Stephen Foster, the Abolitionist, who 
thought a reform could never succeed till it had been 
mobbed. When Caleb Cushing came back from the 
Mexican War his soldiers crowded Faneuil Hall at Bos- 
ton’s reception to him, and greeted every reference to 
their unpopular general with hisses, cat-calls, etc. 
‘What a pity,’ said Foster, turning to Garrison, ‘that 
such a good mob should be wasted on so worthless a 


,” 


man. 


In some East Indian principalities a curious ordeal is 
offered to suspected criminals. This issimply the chew- 
ing of rice. Its operation is thus explained in a native 
paper: ‘‘ The influence of fear on the salivary glands is 
said to be such that if the accused are guilty there is no 
secretion of saliva in the mouth, and chewing is impos- 
sible. Such culprits generally confess without any 
further efforts. On the contrary, a consciousness of in- 
nocence allows of a proper flow of fluid for softening the 
rice” 


Mr. Labouchere says in ‘‘ Truth:” ‘‘ WhenI con- 
sider how very few things there are in this world really 
worth knowing, and that most of these can be picked up 
in conversation ; that reading, writing, and arithmetic 
are all that a man wants to start with in life, and that 
the largest fortunes have been reached by men setting 
out with no other equipment, I can’t believe that it is 
necessary to catch a child from his mother’s arms at five 
(the legal age), and keep him in school all the day long 
till he is thirteen, and thereby ruin his health and de- 
stroy his happiness, at the expense of the ratepayers, in 
order to give him a fair chance of earning his living.” 


Mortgages are a pestilence, and debts are a regular 
cholera. Estates die under them. Churches sicken and 
have to be set up with nights, individuals pine away, 
wives and children become disheartened in the mort- 
gage season, and the financial grave-digger is busy day 
and night. Swamps and dirty houses were the black 
death of Europe ; debts are the plague of America.— 
{ Lititz (Pa.) Express. 


John Wesley, though never neglectful of his ministerial 
gravity, had a good sense of humor. His servant, Mi- 
chacl Fenwick, complained that his name was never men- 
tioned in the published Journal. Wesley, in the next 
number, said : ‘‘ Left Epworth with great satisfaction, 
and about one preached at Clayworth. I think none 
were unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell fast 
asleep under an adjoining hayrick ” 


The great bell of St. Paul’s, London, never tolls ex- 
cept at the death or funeral of members of the royal 
family, of the Bishop of London, of a Lord Mayor dying 
in office, and of the Dean of St. Paul’s. It weighs about 
five tons, and has a diameter of nine feet. At the recent 
death of the Bishop of London, the solemn boom of the 
great bell called out large crowds. 


The compliment paid by Senator-elect Evarts to the 
police of New York at the annual dinner the other day 
was epigrammatic : ‘‘ As compared with the press you 
exhibit a striking contrast. You know a great many 
things about our citizens that you don’t tell, and the 
press tells a great many things about our citizens that 
they don’t know.” 


A literal fashion of ‘‘ picking up a language” has 
been adopted by a recent traveler in Central Africa. 
He carries a phonograph with him, and makes a point 
of persuading the native chiefs to talk into the instru- 
ment. Thus he gets a lasting record of the tribal 
dialects, which he can bring back and submit to Euro 
pean philo logists. 


A curiosity in journalism is the issue of the Detroit 
‘‘Times” of Valentine’s Day. It is printed throughout 
in ink of thetrue blue color, and everything in it, includ. 
ing editorials, telegraph news, police items, market re- 
ports, and even advertisements, is written in a jin- 
gling doggerel, after—a good ways after—the fashion of 
Cowper's famous Rhyming Letter. 





The Sociologic Society, of which Mrs. Q. C. Fales is 
President, and Miss Mary T. Crowell Secretary, is giving 
a series of sociologic lectures at Cooper Union on the 
, second and fourth Fridays of each month. The sub- 
| jects are mostly connected with co-operation, and indus- 
trial and political organization. 





An English exchange tells of a dying woman in a 
Nottingham public-house, who declared that she had 
been converted by an extract from one of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s London sermons, reprinted in an American paper, 
which had come to her wrapped round a parcel sent 
from Australia. 


Stonewall Jackson’s war-horse, ‘“‘ Fancy,” has been 
taken to the New Orleans Exposition. On its journey 
it received almost as many ‘‘ ovations” as the Liberty 
Bell. At Bristol, Tenn., ‘‘ forty young ladies surrounded 
the horse and kissed him.” 


It is more than suspected that very many of the 
snake-bites causing death in India are caused by parents 
desiring to put an end to superfluous offspring in a 
manner which defies discovery of guilt. 


For over seven years a New Hampshire mechanic 
made a circuit of half a mile twice per day, rather than 
pass a powder-house. The other day he learned that it 
had been empty for eight years. 


In Norway it is a common thing on very hot days to 
see women on their way to market driving their pigs by 
their side, and carefully protecting them from the sun 
with umbrellas. 


An English inventor has made a device of coiled 
springs, which he believes will do away with the neces- 
sity of foot or hand labor in operating sewing-machines, 


The smallest church in England is at Grove, Bucking- 
hamshire. The parish has less than twenty inhabitants, 
but the church will comfortably hold a few more. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by perannai letter, The 
ansiwer will be ginen as promptly as practicable.] 


In your editorial upon ‘‘ The Faith Cure,”’ January 29, you say, 
“It is true that at atime when there was no medical science, 
when the medical art did not exist and medical means were un- 
known, Christ healed the sick and raised the dead without the 
use of medical means.’’ What were the offices of physicians in 
those days? Christ said to the Pharisees, ‘‘ They that be whole 
need not a phyrician, but they that are sick.’’ In Mark v. we are 
told of the woman who was diseased twelve years, and ‘‘suffered 
many things of many physicians, and had spent all that she had. 
and was nothing bettered, but, rather, grew worse "—a not un- 
common predicament in these days of advanced medical science. 
Asa, who was diseased in his feet, “sought not to the Lord, but 
to the physicians,” and the consequence is rather sententiously 
stated. “A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.” If medi 
cal means were unknown, these cases seem wonderfully pro 
phetic of the time when such means are abundant. Will you 
kindly explain to an attentive subscriber? F.C.A. 

These allusions in the Bible to physicians might be in- 
creased indefinitely in number. But it is none the less true 
that, in the sense clearly indicated in our use of the words, 
there was then no medical science, art, or means of healing. 
Surgical operations were rudely performed, and in extraor 
dinary cases physicians were called in—not always, as our 
correspondent shows, with good results. The Levitic law 
also made the priests sanitary inspectors, as we should eall 
them now, and we know that the Mosaic law contained 
many excellent sanitary regulations. But the general prac- 
tice of the secular ‘‘ physicians ’’ was a curious mixture of 
ignorance and superstition. The best of their remedies were 
salves, baths, and internal nostrums ; the worst were amu- 
lets, charms, incantations, and the like. The Hebrew knowl- 
edge of medicine was derived from Egypt. Some acquaint- 
ance with the virtues of simples the Jews of course had, in 
common with other peoples, but there was certainly nothing 
worthy of being dignified with the name of ‘medical 
science ’’ or ‘‘ medical art.”’ 


Was Paul’s meeting at Troas on Saturday evening, and did he 
leave there Sunday morning? See Conybeare and Howson, Vol,II., 
p 206. The Seventh-Day people claim this as proof that Paul 
did not keep Sunday as holy time. But all the explanations of the 
lesson which I have seen appear to suggest that the meeting was 
Sunday evening. The Jewish day began at sunset, and so the 
first day of the week began Saturday evening. Did not Paul, 
then, travel Sunday? J.C. 

There is room for difference of opinion as to the time of 
the meeting of Paul with the disciples at Troas, and whether 
the disciples came together Saturday evening or Sunday 
evening, to break bread, is a matter of some uncertainty. 
We do not believe, however, that Paul would have hesitated 
to have gone from Troas to reach his ship in time for its sail- 
ing, either on the Jewish Sabbath or on the Christian’s 
Lord’s Day, if this was necessary to enable him better to do 
his Christian missionary work. There are few intelligent 
ministers or missionaries to-day who would hesitate to 
walk one mile, or five, to reach a ship intime to set sail for 
their next ministerial appointment. 


In your Sabbath-school lesson for 11th and 18th of January I 
find this sentence, ‘‘ The Church of God is redeemed from sin by 
the blood of the Lamb of God.” Do you mean redeemed from 
the penalty of sin and substitution? Do you refer to the literal 
blood of Jesus? If so, are we not redeemed by corruptible 
matter? In other words, are we redeemed by Jesus the corrupt- 
ible, or by Christ the eternal? Did redemption begin and end 
on Calvary? If we are “‘ purchased by his blood,” of whom was 
the purchase made’ An answerin your inquiry column will 
be thankfully received. A. 

Redemption from sin is always a figure, or metaphor. 
The sinner is represented as though he had been captured 
and were a slave tosin. He is bought from his captor and 
set free, and so delivered from the bondage of sin. This is 
something done for him by Jesus Christ through suffering. 
The moment we attempt to convert this metaphor into lit- 
eral philosophy we become involved in endless entangle- 
ments ; the whole transaction is a spiritual, not a material, 
one. The essence of the truth lies in two facts ; first, that 
man is under bondage to sin; and, second, that heis deliv- 
ered from it by a divine Sufferer. 


Ihave been reading McCarthy’s “Four Georges” and “ Our 
Own Times,” and want to know if there is any corresponding 
history of our own times, this side of the water. I see you men- 
tion Edward Stanwood’s “ History of Presidential Elections” 
in last Christian Union, but I hardly think that is what I am 
looking for ; I think from the title that it will be too exclusively 
political. J. H. B. 

You will find that Mr. J. H. McMaster’s ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States’? (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) corresponds in a measure to what you want. It is to 
be brought down nearly to date, but as yet only one volume 
has been published. 


Some time last year you published a table showing the com- 
parative size of several of our national bills, such as for rum, 
bread, cloth, etc., but you omitted tobacco. Can you tell me 
the amount paid for tobacco in all its forms by the people of our 
country, annually? Bens. F. M. 

MEDFORD, Mass. 

The consumption of tobacco has been reckoned as being 
equal to three pounds per year for each individual in the 
country—say, sixty cigars and fifteen cigarettes. The retail 
price paid for the tobacco was, in round numbers, over 
$250,000,000 last year. 

If the word “ baptize,” in the New Testament, were correctly 
translated into English, would it be “sprinkle” or “im- 
merse ’’? Mrs. E. A. P, 

Homer, Cal. 

The word baptize is not a translation at all, but a transliter- 
ation, of the Greek word. The Greek ordinarily signifies 
immersion, though not necessarily submersion. It certainly 
could not be translated sprinkle. 
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ITALIAN MISSIONS IN NEW YORK. 


WELVE years ago, there were in the city of New 
York between twenty and thirty thousand Ital- 
ians, and the extent of Protestant church influence for 
this great body of people was a class of children num- 
bering twelve, conducted by a woman. At this time an 
Italian, a rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. C. Stauder, became interested in the churchless 
condition of his countrymen, and became assistant, and 
finally leader, in the little enterprise which has since de- 
veloped into a successful Protestant Episcopal Mission. 
Mr. Stauder has translated the book of Common 
Prayer in a somewhat abridged form, and also translated 
the church hymns. 

He has succeeded in establishing four missions in the 
city, the most attractive being the one at Grace Chapel, 
on East Fourteenth Street, where there is a Sunday- 
school of over 200 children. On the evening of March 
1 will be held in the Church of the Transfiguration a 
service for the benefit of the congregation of this mis- 
sion, Mr. Stauder in charge. The public are invited. 

At the present time there are between fifty and sixty 
thousand Italians in the city, and this number will 
reach 75,000 if the Italians in Harlem, Brooklyn, and 
New Jersey—that is, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicin- 
ity—are included. In Brooklyn isestablished a most 
flourishing mission on Van Brunt Street, which is in the 
locality known as South Brooklyn. Another is needed 
in the section near the East River, above Fulton Perry, 
where there is a large colony of Italians 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has this work 
among the Italians almost alone. These people do not 
give to the church, because they are not educated to 
giving, and no attempt can be made for years to make 
the missions self-supporting. One who has devoted 
his life to mission work says they are the most grate- 
ful people, and will well repay all expenditure of time 
and money. 

A church devoted entirely to them should be opened 
in the lower section of New York City at an early date. 
The increase in immigration of this people every year 
is greater than that of any other foreign element, and 
the greater number that can be educated and American- 
ized each year, the greater number will there be to act 
effectively as missionaries with the incoming tide. 


THE MISSION IN ALASKA. 


AST spring the Mission Board, American Branch 

of the Moravian Church, was urged to undertake 
a work in Alaska. They sent out at once two mission- 
aries to institute a preliminary exploration. On their 
return they urged the establishment of a mission at 
Mumtrekhlazamut, on the Koskokwin River, which is 
about 1,000 miles from the Presbyterian mission at 
Sitka The Kaskokwin region isa part of the country 
where no missionary work is done, and it presents a 
promising field. An appeal is made to Christians of 
other denominations in behalf of these people. The 
American Board proposes taking hold of this work in 
the spring. Three men and three women have already 
offered to go out as missionaries. Nothing remains to 
be done except to secure funds in order to establish the 
enterprise. Six thousand dollars will be needed. This 
amount we ask the Christian churches of the United 
States to contribute, basing our appeal upon the foliow- 
ing considerations: First, it is high time to bring the 
tidings of salvation to a body of heathens that has been 
neglected for seventeen years, although living within 
the bounds of our country. Second, upon its churches 
rests the obligation of taking such measures as will lead, 
under God, to the conversion of those pagans. Third, 
while the Moravian Church hopes to be able to support 
the Mission after it will have been founded, this Church, 
with its small home-membership, cannot possibly, in 
addition to the very large amount spent upon its existing 
Missions, raise the $6,000 needed for a new enterprise 
in Alaska. 

In Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, 
other churches help the Moravian in carrying on its 
Missions ; the *‘ London Association in Aid of Moravian 
Missions,” which Society is composed sltogether of 
members of other churches, contributes about $25,000 
annually. The Christian people of this land will surely 
help in this work. 








A NEW HIGH LICENSE BILL 


HE joint committee of the Church Temperance 

Society and the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime has completed a new licensing bill, which it has 
drafted at the request of Mayor Grace. The new bill 
divides the State into cities having a population of over 
800,000, and towns and villages of less than that popu- 
lation, the fee for distilled liquor licenses in places of 
the first named class being $1,000 and in the second 
$500. Beer licenses are dealt with on the same basis, 
the fee being $100 and $50. Absolute Sunday closing 
is an imperative provision in the proposed new measure. 





The penalty clauses are very stringent. For keeping an 
illicit saloon or unlicensed place the penalty for a first 
offense is from $25 to $250, and for subsequent offenses 
imprisonment for not less than ten days nor more than 
six months. For breaches of liquor licenses the penalty 
is from $50 to $250, with non-forfeiture of license, and 
for subsequent offenses imprisionment from ten days to 
six months, with forfeiture of license. The fine for 
infringement of beer license is from $10 to $50, with 
non-forfeiture, and five to thirty days’ imprisonment, 
with forfeiture, on subsequent convictions. The bill 
holds that distilled liquors found on premises licensed 
only for the sale of beer shall be presumptive evidence 
of such liquor being intended for sale. Selling or giv- 
ing liquor or veer to children actually or apparently 
under sixteen years of age is held to be a misdemeanor, 
and is punishable by fine of not less than $50 for first 
offense, and imprisonment for not less than one month 
or more than ore year for a second offense. The bill 
provides that, where »bjection is taken to the granting 
or refusal of any license, power of review shall rest 
with the Mayor, and his ruling shall only be reversed 
by the unanimous vote of the licensing authority. The 
hoursof closing and opening are fixed at midnight and 
6 A.M., respectively. 

The bill, after being submitted to a committee for 
final revision, will be laid before a representative con- 
ference and mass meeting, after which it will be intro- 
duced into the Senate and Assembly. 


PULPIT THOUGHTS. 
A T Grace Church, New York, on last Sunday, the re- 
lation of the Church and State was the subject of 


the sermon by Dr. Huntington, who said : 


‘“‘ This is an anniversary of both Church and State, and it 
is proper to speak of their relation. They are distinctively 
separate, and the spirit of the times indicates a further sep- 
aration. Yet they have important relations. There are 
three things which we desire for the State ; namely, peace, 
prosperity, and perpetuity. As the founders of the Nation 
did, so should we do all we can to secure these ends. The 
greatest thing we could do would be to convert every man 
and woman to Christ. When men are divided in opinion on 
questions of politics there will be strife, strife which will 
end in bloodshed if there be not that restraint and self- 
control which comes from faith in Christ and devotion to 
hiscause. Blot out religion, andthe Government has left no 
resource of strength to secure peace, prosperity, and per- 
petuity. Some think that the schools will make good cit- 
izens, but there is nothing in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic that can supply the place of religion. The good 
citizen must be high-minded, pure, and honorable. There 
is nothing in reading, writing, and arithmetic to make him 
so. Some have reasoned out theories of government and 
wondered why men did not reform society to these models 
when the way was pointed outtothem. Men know the way, 
but lack the willirgness to do right. They need a power 
from above to move them. What our country needs is a 
desire for and a love of righteousness firmly fixed in the 
hearts of the people. The State can only prohibit crime. 
It says you shall not steal, you shall not murder. The Church 
comes with a message from heaven, saying, Turn from sin 
unto righteousness, and seek peace through faith in Christ. 
The State cannot live without religion. The questions what 
shall we eat and wear are not sufficient to produce the best 
citizens. Cultivation of the fine arts cannot save the State. 
It is godliness with contentment that we need. If relig- 
ion yield not brotherly love and unity, there is no love 
and unity. To understand the unity of a people we must 
look to the thoughts on which they all agree. In a mon- 
archy this is in the name of an individual. In a republic it 
is different. We have in our vocabulary no words to 
correspond with ‘‘God save the Queen.’’. The name of 
Christ is the one name on which we all agree. In the 
struggle to maintain our republic we must look to Christ 
for brotherly love and unity.”’ 


Bishop R. 8. Foster, at St. Luke’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, spoke on the ‘‘ Development of Man :” 


“*God’s method is a progressive one, both in the physical 
and the spiritual world. His ultimate plans are realized 
only in eternity. Human character will always be building, 
never completed. Knowledge must begin with material 
things, and then pass to higher Man cannot be lifted at 
once to the stage of highest revelation. There must be the 
capacity first of acquiring knowledge, then of possessing 
and of communicating it. Hence came language, spoken 
and written. Adam began in the Garden of Eden with per- 
haps not over a dozen words in the vocabulary, but lan- 
guage has developed, until now man can give expression to 
the highest or most subtile feelings. We are sometimes be- 
wildered when we see how slowly progress is made. But 
consider what it is to build a human character, starting 
with the babe—a living thing merely—and unfolding until 
we reach the man equipped with wide faculties. God 
works in no hurry; a thousand years with him are buta 
day.’’ 

The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage spoke in the Brooklyn 
Tabernacie to a crowded house, on ‘Sabbath Break- 
ing,’ from which we extract the following : 

‘ The Sabbath is the savings bank in which we gather all 
our physical and intellectual forces to draw on during the 
week. Yet there are attempts being made to open the grog- 
shops on the one side, and places of secular amusement on 
the other. We have a law in this State most positively for- 





bidding the sale of intoxicating drinks on the Sabbath day, 
and the law is broken every Sunday. There are 300 liquor 
dealers in Brooklyn banded together to put down the law. 
When one of our reformers comes before a Justice of the 
Peace with a prisoner, the Justice generally discharges the 
prisoner with a reprimand or a small fine. Why? Because 
he knows that 3,000 liquor dealers have their eye on him, 
and they will remember it at the next election. Now, what 
we want is 10,000 upright citizens banded together to de- 
mand the execution of the law, so that when the Justice of 
the Peace remembers the 3,000 liquor sellers he may also re- 
member the 10,000 upright citizens. In the Sixteenth Ward 
of Brooklyn there are six churches, two public schools, five 
breweries, and 323 liquor-shops. Out of these 323 liquor 
stores how many observe the Sabbath day? (ne! Then 
there is the attempt being made to have secular amusements 
destroy our Sabbaths. ‘ Oh,’ says some one, ‘ why not grant 
permission to have sacred concerts’ I have heard from a 
man who has attended such a concert that it was inter- 
spersed with dancing and tight-rope walking. I sappose it 
was a holy dance and a consecrated tight-rope, though I 
don’t know about these.”’ 


The Rev. Henry M Sanders’s subject was, ‘ Objec 
tions to Prayer.” He said: 


‘*Some men make God a baker’s shop, where they go for 
bread when they are hungry ; their idea of prayer is limited 
to petitions for temporal blessings. Other men have passed 
beyond this stage ; their prayers are not petition, but com- 
munion ; they Jive in God’s atmosphere. Still more would 
continue to pray if it were merely a stimulus; men must 
bave a prize if they are to continue to pray, just as boys in 
school peed one until they can gain a love for study. Vari- 
ous objections are raised against prayer. Some men talk 
much about the force of universal law, and hide themselves 
in it, as the cuttlefish hides itself in a cloud of its owni nk. 
But cannot the Framer of law control it? Others say that 
it is inconsistent with the divire dignity to listen to m41.’s 
petitions. But the greatest men are those whu look afier 
details ; big doors swing on little hinges. God takes care 
of even hairs. Some say that prayers are so conflicting 
that they cannot be answired. But this is only in case of 
temporal blessings, and man should say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
Unanswered prayers are not an objection; but, in truth, 
very few prayers are really prayed.”’ 

‘* Music and Morals” was the subject of the Rev. Dr. 
Pullman’s discourse at the Church of Our Father 
in Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn. In the course of his 
sermon he said : 

‘In the increasing complexity of our civilization, lan- 
guage becomes inadequate to express our emotions, which 
are also growing more complex. Music has only begun its 
career as an educator. It is the language of feeling, and 
must prove one of the great social forces in the future. 
The final test of all things is, Are they moral ? and this may 
be applied to music or religion. Immoralify may consist 
in the development of any special gift for the mere sense of 
pleasure, and this is equally applicable to music or religion. 
But true art demands something higher, and music is 
destined to be the highest of arts. It may possess the 
charms that we admire in some schools or the languor 
that we deplore ; in these it is only true to nature. But the 
musician cannot copy melody and harmony. He must 
create them. There are songs without words and melodies 
without ideas. Above all, they must have an interpreter. 
This Dr. Damrosch has been for German music, which 
represents the noblest and most inspired sentiments of 
man. It is for this reason that his loss is greater and 
more important than may be recognized in a paseing 
glance.”’ 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—Phillips Brooks preached a sermon on Ash Wednesday 
on penitence, showing that true penitence is occasioned by 
the holiness of God, which overpowers the sinner by a gen- 
uine conviction, and then it is the same holiness that humil 
iates which pardons. God’s holiness melts the sinner into 
coutrition, and at the same moment takes him to itself in 
reconciliation. Holiness smites that it may heal; and it is 
the same exercise of holiness in both effects, but it changes 
the sinner. 

—Noon services are held each day in Lent at St. Paul’s 
Church. 

—The midday devotional services in King’s Chapel, on 
Wednesdays, are well attended and helpful. 

—At a recent meeting of the Methodist Social Union, Dr. 
B. K. Pierce, of ‘‘ Zion’s Herald,’’ read a paper on hymns 
and hymn-writers that was highly entertaining and instruct- 
ive. 

—Professor L. T. Townsend, in a series of papers in 
‘Zion’s Herald’’ on faith cures and prayer for healing, 
takes strong ground against abandoning the use of pnysi- 
cians and remedies, but hints that in future ages God may 
so get incarnated in humanity that diseases may be largely 
disarmed. 

—In Fitchburg, Mass., there has been an extensive re- 
vival in the two Congregational churches, some 300 being 
reckoned among the converts. 

—The Rev. O. P. Gifford addressed the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union on practical ethics, last Thursday 
evening, treating ‘“‘ Purity,’’ and showing that a pure man 
means a pure universe, and an impure man means an im- 
pure universe. Thought is the parent of action. Purity 
lies within the range of self-actions. The pure in heart shall 
see God. The impure shall not. 

—Mr. Charles P. Clark, Receiver of the New York & New 
England Railroad Company, lectured to the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association, on Thursday evening of last 
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week, on the ‘Science of Railroading,’ describing the 
business as one of the most vigilant corporations, requiring 
great skill and efficiency of management, running imto exact 
minuteness of detail. 

—At the monthly meeting of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union in Boston, last week, Mr. G. H. Dearborn, of Melrose, 
read a paper,.claiming that the distinctive tenets of the 
Unitarian belief should form a part of Sunday-school 
instraction. If Unitarians believe their doctrines to be the 
best and truest, they should teach them distinctly. Judge 
R. C. Pitman, of Newton, read a paper taking the opposite 
view, holding that the intellects of children are too imma- 
ture to appreciate the logical formulas of creeds. The doc- 
trines should be left to the ministrations of the pulpit. The 
diversity of opinion in the Unitarian denomination is too 
great to admit of doctrines being taught with any unanim- 
ity. Liberality is in the air. In this day of broad thinking 
he deprecated the setting up of any standard of sectarian- 
ism. Teach the children from the heart rather than from 
the head. 

—The North Baptist Association met at Watertown on 
Wednesday of last week, a large number being in attend- 
ance. The Secretary reported forty schodls in the district, 
containing 1,018 classes, 11,582 scholars, and 1,312 teachers 
and officers. A committee was appointed to confer with a 
committee from the State Convention in reference to the 
formation of a State Baptist Sunday-School Convention, and 
a resolution was adopted instructing the National Commit- 
tee to have one lesson each quarter on temperance. 

—Tuesday evening, February 17, the Universalist Social 
Union held a monthly meeting in the Meionaon, Boston. 

—Last week delegates from the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Unions of Reading, Wilmington, Wakefield, Stone- 
ham, Malden, Arlington, Marlboro’, Auburndale, Concord, 
East Cambridge, Sudbury, Ayer, Pepperell, Melrose, Wo- 
burn, Winchester, and Medford met and formed an organi- 
zation for Middlesex County, Mass., with the following 
officers: Mrs. A. W. Rolfe, of Ayer, President ; the presi- 
dents of the local unions, vice-presidents ; Mrs. J. W. Saxe, 
of Medford, Secretary : Mrs. Boynten, of Pepperell, Treas- 
urer ; superintendents, of literature, Miss Grace Saxe, of 
Medford ; the press, Mrs. C. 8. Prescott, of Malden ; hygiene 
and heredity, Mrs. Maria Nordstrom, of Malden; scientific 
temperance instruction in schools, Mrs. A. F. Newton, of 
Marlboro’; juvenile work, Mrs. J. C. Lane, of Wakefield ; 
flower mission, Mrs. J. F. Small, of Maplewood ; Sunday- 
school work, Mrs. F. N. Peloubet, of Auburndale; visiting 
almshouses, jails, and prisons, Miss 8. J. Blanchard, of Med- 
ford. 

—About two years ago Yale Divinity School received from 
the Marquand estate an offer of $50,000 as an addition to 
the endowment fund, if $100,000 more could be raised for 
the same purpose. The $100,000 was finally obtained, and 
now the endowment fund is $150,000 larger than before. 

—The Rev. John ©. Mitchell, of the Congregational Church, 
Wenbam, Mass., was presented by his parishioners with a 
purse containing $100 last week. 

—The Baptist Society of Deerfield, N. H., has received a 
bequest of $300 from the late Mrs. John M. Ballou. 

—M. B. Morison, a well-known temperance worker, died 
recentiy at Gardner, Me. 

—February 13 the French Catholic Church of Notre Dame 
de Lourdes of Fall River, Mass., in which there has been a 
good deal of trouble lately, because of the refusal of the 
bishop to appoint a French priest to take charge, was closed 
by order of the bishop. This is said to be the first case of 
the kind in this country. 

—The parlors belonging to the Congregational church at 
Florence, Mass., were burned on the morning of Febru- 
ary 13. 

—The Congregational parsonage in Chicopee, occupied by 
the Rev. C. 8. Murkland, was damaged by fire February 17 
to the amount of $1,500. Furniture but slightly injured. 
House insured. 

—The weekly offering plan for paying church expenses 
proved a success in Athol, Mass., the past year. 

—dOne of Boston’s famous buildings, the Old North Church, 
Was repaired last summer, and last week a fair was held to 
raise money to liquidate the debt incurred by the renova- 
tion. The building was open for inspection, and many ar- 
ticles of great historic interest, including the old books and 
papers of the church, were exhibited. ] 

—The following officers were elected at the thirty-third 
session of the Sabbath-School Teachers’ Convention of the 
Boston South Baptist Association, held last week: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Hartshorn, of Ruggles Street ; Vice-President, 
A. A. Blair, of Dudley Street; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. A. Dakin, of Dearborn Street ; Recording Secretary, R, 
B. Walker, of Stoughton Street; Treasurer, F. F. Morton, 
of Englewood ; Auditor, E. P. Upham, of Stoughton Street ; 
Executive Committee, Arthur W. Sawyer, of Warren Ave- 
nue, J. H. Parker, of Harvard Street, C. A. Rogers, of the 
First Church, U. B. Chamberlain, of Jamaica Plain, W. D. 
Hodgkins, of Milton Lower Falls. Forty-one schools were 
represented in the Convention, and their reports showed a 
total membership of 10,520 January 1, 1885. 

—The Rev. E. A. Reed, of Springfield, Mass., in a recent 
sermon on church entertainments as methods of raising 
revenue, held that the church is in the world for edification 
to witness for God, eradicate evil, and build up character ; 
and, therefore, many of the entertainments fall below this 
standard. He would prefer that the members of his church 
should each pledge four cents a week for benevolence, even 
if the amount is but $200 at the endof the year, rather than 
raise $2,000 bya fair. In the latter case the regular relig- 
ious work of the church would be interrupted for a whole 
season, and the best workers would be worn with labor and 
anxiety. He believed that if the Saviour were tw come 
bodily to-day, he would take a whip of small cords and 
drive usall out of hig house. He also pointedly condemned 


—By the will of Esther Clarke Mack, of Salem, Mass., 
$35,000 are left to the American Unitarian Association, after 
the death of her brother, Dr. Mack, who is to make over a like 
amount to the Association, as requested by a deceased 
sister. The bequest is to be made inthe sister’s name. She 
also leaves $4,000 to Essex Institute and $1,000 to the 
Salem Female Charitable Society. His personal property 
is left in trust to establish a female industrial school for the 
poor in Salem. If such school shall have been established, 
then it shall go to establish a children’s mission ; and if 
neither of these is desired, the money shall be used to teach 
the poor to support themselves, or to reform the intemperate. 

—A canvass has recently been made in Taunton, Mass., 
under the auspices of the different denominations, to ascer- 
tain what portion of the citizens attend church. The agent 


Protestant families with no Bible, and 678 not connected 
with any churchin the city. During nine years’ missionary 
work he said that he had found no place with fewer children 
out of Sabbath-schools, there being but 411 children between 
the ages of five and sixteen not represented. He placed the 
whole number of Protestants in the schools at 1,824. He 
visited 898 Catholic families, and found Bibles in 621 of them. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Book Committee met in the Methodist Mission 
Rooms and discussed the advisability of establishing a new 
weekly Sunday-school paper. This movement is conibated 
by the editors of the Methodist periodicals. No decided 
action was taken. 

—The tenth annual report of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children of New York City shows a year’s 
work that must be the result of indefatigable effort on the 
part of the officers. In this country there are at present 
fifty-six kindred societies, five in Great Britain, eleven in 
France, and others in Spain, Italy, Cuba, and South 
America. 

—A certificate of incorporation for the Metropolitan A fri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was filed 
last week in the County Clerk’s office. 

—The New York classis of the Collegiate Reformed 
Church passed a resolution at their last meeting to place 
on a separate roll the names of the members of churches 
who are not in regular attendance. This motion gave rise 
to considerable discussion. 

—The Brooklyn Church Charity Foundation has made its 
annual report for the;year 1884. The contributions amount- 
ed to over 365,000, and the expenditures to over $70,000. 
The increase of the endowment for the year is over $16,000. 

—The revival in the Hanson Place Baptist Church, which 
is now under the care of the Rev. Halsey W. Knapp, is 
remarkable forthe number of persons who attend and the 
attention given. Five persons united with the church last 
Sunday. 

—A new chapel is about to be dedicated adjoining 8t. 
Mark’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. This church is most 
successful, under the care of the Rev. Spencer H. Roach. 

—Seven persons united with Westminister Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, at their last communion. Services have 
been held under the care of the Rev. Mr. George Soltou, 
who is now conducting a series of meetings in the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church. 

—The Rev. George Lansing Taylor, pastor of the Embury 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, was presented 
with a watch by the members of his congregation on his 
last birthday. 

—Over 2,000 persons attended each of the services held in 
Newark under the direction of the evangelists, Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. Music was furnished by a choir of a 
hundred voices. 

—The Third Presbyterian Church of Jersey City has de- 
cided to again assume its old name of Scotch Presbyterian. 
They have called as pastor the Rev. Andrew Colville. 

—8t. John’s Presbyterian Episcopal Church at Camden, 
N. J., has made arrangements to pay their entire indebted- 
ness. The church will be consecrated some time in April. 

—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Penn’s Grove, 
N. J., was dedicated last week. 

—The chapel of the Market Square Presbyterian Church 
at Germantown, Pa., was dedicated the 22d. 

—The congregation of the Chestnut Hill Presbyterian 
Church at Philadelphia has just made their pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Roger Owen, Pastor Emeritus. They have given him 
the use of the parsonage for the remainder of his life. 

—A Morning Star Sunday-School has recently been organ- 
ized in Philadelphia, its purpose being to attract the chil- 
dren of non-church-going parents. 

—The eleventh anniversary of the Holland Memorial 
Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, Pa., took place Feb- 
ruary 15. The school has over a thousand names on its 
roll. 

—The Cattawissa Methodist Episcopal Church in Watson- 
town, Pa., was dedicated February 16. It is a fine Gothic 
structure, and has cost $20,000. 

—A Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated at Hep- 
burn, Del., January 24. 

—Over ninety probationists have united with the Method- 
ist Episcopa. Church at Frederica, Del., as aresult of the 
recent revival in that town. 

—The seventeenth annual scs:on of the Wilmington an- 
nual conference will convene #! Snow Hill, Del., March 12, 
Bishop Merrill presiding. 

THE WEST. 


—Elder Z. T. Sweeny, pastor of the Christian Church, 
Columbus, Indiana, has ju-' closed a meeting of seven 
weeks’ duration, which resulted in 113 conversions. Dur- 
ing his pastorate of fourteen years he has held twelve 
protracted meetings, which resulted in more than 700 
conversions, besides the additious at regular services. The 
church has tripled its numbers under his ministry. 





church theatricals, 


—Revivyals are in pregress in many of the churches in 
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Chicago. The church people are hopeful that it will lead to 
a large accession of members. 

—A number of delegates from the various evangelical 
churches of Chicago have formed an Association to be 
known as Chicago Yoke-Fellows and Christian Workers’ 
Alliance. 

—A number of pastors and laymen of Congregational 
churches of Chicago met to consider the condition of the 
Congregational church at Wheaton, Ill. This church has 
been out of fellowship with the Congregational denomina- 
tion for some time. Those who met to become thoroughly 
familiar with the difficulty did not make the result of their 
conference public, but undoubtedly will come to a settle- 
ment soon, when the church will be readmitted to Con- 
gregational fellowship. 

—A revival of religion is spreading over the Ohio Valley. 
At Bondville, 200 have confessed conversion, and the same 
number at Bellaire. At many of the churches the people 
cannot gain entrance, and at some churches as many as 500 
converts have been reported. At Gallipolis, Ohio, the meet- 
ings continue with unabated vigor. The First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which will seat 1,000 people, is filled 
nightly, and prayer-meetings are held in the counting- 
rooms and banks. 

—At the third annual Missionary Conference of the 
medical students of Chicago, Ill., the Rev. Mr. Stover and 
Miss Marian Fairweather made addresses. There was a 
large attendance present, and much interest manifested in 
the work in India. 

—The Protestant Episcopal church at Midland, Mich., 
has just decided to become a mission church, the vestry 
having decided that they are unable to support a rector un- 
assisted. 

A Baptist church has been organized at Edmore, Mich. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Milan C. Ayers, of Boston, has engaged to supply the church 
in Quincy, Mass., during the absence of the pastor in Europe. 

—George R. Leavitt, of the Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, 
Mass., has accepted his call to Plymouth Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

—Edward L. Chute was installed at Northboro’, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 24. 

—Newton T. Jones, of Boston, has accepted his call to North 
Leominster, Mass., and will begin work at once. 

—E, T. carrill, of Hopkinton, N. H., has received a call to the 
Washington Street Church at Beverly, Mass 

—J. D. Jones, of Yale Seminary. has accepted a call to the 
church at Neath, Pa 

—Michael Burnham was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Spfinefield, Mass., February 27. 

—Thomas Lawrie, pastor of the Pilgrim Church at Providence , 
R. L., has resigned. 

—Albert F. Norcross was installed pastor of the church at 
Rockport, Mass., recertly. 

—Edwin L. Chute was installed pastor of the church at North 
boro’, Mass., last week. 

—A. J. Van Wagner, of Sedalia, Mo., has accepted a call to the 
church at Janesville, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN.. 


—Charles P. Fagnani, pastor of the Calvary Mission at New 
York, has received 4 call to Westminister Church, Yonkers, N. Y. 

—Jobn Boswell Spotswood, a retired clergyman, died at New 
Castle, Del., last week. 

— George C. Heckman, pastor of the First Church at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to the Westminister Church at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

—C. J. Young, pastor of the church at Long Branch, N. J., has 
accepted a call to Saratoga, N. Y. 

—A. Thompson Wolfe, pastor of the church at Hadley, Pa., 
has accepted a call to Paris, Ill. 

—H. C. Hines, of Princeton Seminary, has accepted a call to 
the church at May’s Landing, N. J. 

EPISCOPAL, 

—T. A. Waterman, of Trenton, N. J., has accepted the call to 
St. James’s Church at Perkiomen, Pa. 

—Cyrus B, Durand, assistant rector of Calvary Church at New 
York, has accepted a call to St. Peter’s Church at Peekskill, N. Y. 

—M. K. Schermerhor, formerly of Newport, R. J., bas ac 
cepted a call to Trinity Chapel at Orange Lake, Fla. 

BAPTIST. 


—Lester L. Potter, paster of the First Church at Springfield, 
Mass., has received a call to the First Church at Hartford, Conn 

—E. C. Romaine has received a call to the Fair Hill Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa 

—A. C. Mott, of Milville, N.J., has accepted a call to the Cal 
vary Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William Wiley, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
church at Babylon, L. I. 

—L. M. Gerald has become pastor of the church at Ringoes, 
N.J 

—A. L. Freeman, pastor of the church at Mumford, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—C. Shaw, pastor of the church at Williamson, N. Y., has re 
signed. 

—A. J. Brown, pastor of the church at Danville, N. Y., has re 
signed. 

—Frederick Evans, of Franklin, Pa., has accepted a call to the 
Tenth Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—S. Gifford Nelson, of Brooklyn, has received a call to the 
church at West Hoboken, N. J. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—William H. Savery was installed pastor of the church at 
Washington Village, South Boston, February 15. 

—L. W. Smith, of Boston, has received a call to the Second 
Advent church of New Bedford, Mass. 

—William H. Ward, of South Berwick, Me., has accepted a call 
to the Free-Will Baptist church, Farnumsville, Mass. 

—A.C. White, of Augusta, Me., has received a call to the Uni- 
tarian church at Waterville. 

—J. C. MeInery, of Montpelier, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
Second Universalist Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—Austin S. Grover will be installed pastor of the Unitarian 
Church at Worcester, Mass., March 11. 





—D. P, Hurlburd (Methodist) died in Walthum, February 14 
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$11,756,000 as against the remaining $600,000 
of shrinkage found six years ago? Apparent- 
ly there is no ground for apprehension. 

We refer to these matters in so much of 
detail because during all these years the 
credit of the company has been and still is 
so persistently attackec by certain interested 
parties, on account of its :eal estate, insist- 
ing that the shrinkage by appraisal in 1879 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| was a loss actually made, and that it was 
|fatal. The true character of these attacks 
| is made very clear by tna facts, which time 


MUTUAL. 





The first certainty can be had, and can be 
had only, in a well-managed company which 
gives an absolute contract for a certain 
amount, based upon a premium to be paid 
in advance which provides not only for the 
present mortality, but for that of advancing 
age and for expenses, and makes a prudent 
estimate of future interest. 

The second certainty can be had where the 
contract provides that in case one can no 
longer go on paying premiums, his contribu- 
tion to the company’s reserve (which contri- 








protection of one’s own home, the safety, 
peace, and comfort of his family, against 
the chance that he may share the profits 
seized from other homes broken by death and 
despoiled of their rightful protection by the 
gambler’s chance. 

Rightful protection; for, be it distinctly un- 
derstood, when a man lapses his policy his 
family are, by natural right, just as much 
entitled to the protection which his contribu 
tion to the reserve fund can still give and in 
the same form, to the extent that that con 


In the thirty-ninth year of its business, the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 
pany received for premiums, $4,707,437.42 ; | 
for interest, $2,257,767.83; for rents, $519,- 
461.74; balance of profit and loss, $17,547.91 ; 
a total income of $7,502,014.90. 

Of this sum, it has paid to the beneficiaries 
of its members for death losses and matured 
endowments, $3,542,223.18. It has returned 
to its members as surplus, $1,153,608.28 ; for 
lapsed and surrendered policies, $816,475.17. 
It has paid as expenses of management, 
$653,269.05 : for taxes, $334,270.05, 

It has carried to its net assets, $1,002, 169,17. 

The amount which the company now has 
at risk is $152,230,685. Its present liability 
on account of this risk is $49,308,208.34, com- | 
puted by a higher standard than is used by | 
any other company. Its present resources | 
against this liability are $53,430,032.91, leav- 
ing a clear surplus over all liability, by the 
strictest test of solvency, of $4,121,824.57. ; 

» SUMMARY OF RESULTS. | 

In its thirty-nine years of business the | 
company has received from its members in | 
premiums, $137,558,478.17; it has received | 


| is revealing. ; 

Earning, as we do, an interest rate which 
is entirely adequate to every condition of our 
business, we are in the strongest possible 
position to hold, and we shall hold, our real 
estate until it is demanded at fair prices. 
There is no reason for apprehension and no 
need for hurry. 

LOANS ON REAL ESTATE, 

During 1884 $2,165,549 87 of real estate 
loans were paid, and $5,212,612.19 were 
made, making a net increase of the amount 
so invested of $3,047,062.32. 

THE TOTAL INVESTMENT OPERATIONS OF THE 
YEAR 
Resulted in the sale of securities and pay- 
ment of loans aggregating $4,624,231.27, and 
the purchase of securities and making loans 
aggregating $6,064.847.10, giving a net in-} 
crease of investments of $1,440,615.83. 
SURPLUS EARNED. 

.. . In the last ten or twelve years there 
has been a very great and probably perma- 
nent decline in the rate of interest on stand- 


bution the company no longer needs because 


for interest on its invested funds and rents, | ard securities. The ability to earn surplus, 
$46,721,016.14, and profit and loss, $645,917— | without risking the principal, is therefore 


a grand total of $154,925,411.31. This money 

has been used as follows: 

Paid for death losses and endow- 
SELES TE ET a $54,021 457.23 | 

Surplus returned to policy-holders. 41,500,603.60 








Allowed upon lapsed and sur- 
rendered policies............ 16,731, 189.86 
ROO 6 osc isccccceecs os cases 15,262,768 .87 
estas ncateidaaeaioanke ceveee 5, 191,641.26 
Held in “net assets’’ for reserve, | 
MR at G how nh - page «sn deese sk asses ae 52,217,750.49 | 
DUR xcianeiuenmetecn 3duaeneasa $184,925,411.31 | 


Such exhibits furnish the yearly growing | 
proof that prudently managed life insurance 
has done and can do all that its promoters | 
claim, to wit: furnish indubitable protection | 
to the family against the money ioss that | 
comes in the death of its head. 


MORTALITY FOR 1SS4. 

The mortality experience of the year has 
been favorable. . . . In view of the probable 
development of cholera in foreign countries 
and the consequent exposure of our own, it | 
is a satisfaction to recall that our Insurances | 
are mainly upon the lives of persons living | 
in our own Northern States, and that our risk 
of exceptional loss is therefore a minimum. 

EXPENSES. 

.. . The ratio of expenses of management 
to receipts is but 8.7 per cent, ’ 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 

... The real estate sold in 1884 realized a 
net profit of $40,454.60, leaving the balance 
of profit and loss for the year, $17,347.91. 

REAL ESTATE SALES. 

The sales of real estate in 1884 aggregated 
$480,633.10. Some of these were of parcels 
comprising a part only of the property taken 
under any one foreclosure; in which case, 
no matter how favorable the sale, nothing 
has been credited to profit and loss; no 
matter how valuable the sale may have shown 
the remainder to be, that remainder is called 
worth only the balance of the debt, and no 
other value will be claimed for it until itis 
sold. We have cases where the entire cost 
of the property has been repaid by partial 
sales; but we carry into our account no 
value whatever for the remaining property, 
leaving the question of profit and loss to be 
determined by actual sale. 

But the sales in 1884, which closed out the 
entire properties covered by the foreclosures, 
were for $395,131.15, the properties having 
cost us $354,676.55. These properties were 
appraised for the Insurance Commissioner 
of this State in 1879 at only $268,823.74, or 
$85,852.81 less than they cost, and $126,307.21 

less than they sold for. 

Up to January 1, 1885, out of real estate 
taken under foreclosure during the last great 
depression, we have closed out entire prop- 
erties costing $3,270,620.45 for $8,697,237,36, 
a net profit of $426,616.91. These prop- 
erties, by the Commissioners’ valuation in 


seriously and permanently diminished. He 
is no true friend to life insurance who tries 
to disguise or ignore this fact, or who refers | 
to the dividends of the past as a precedent | 
for the future. 

But during the past year or more we have 
been slowly improving our interest rate a 
little, and, while we do not know how long 
we can hold that improvement, and offer no 
assurances in that direction, except that we 
shall do the best we can, our directors have 
thought it right to give our members the 
benefit of that gain, and the scale of div-' 
idend in the current year is therefore a little 
better than that of the last. We shall not 
hesitate to reduce the scale when the earn- | 
ings are smaller. 

THE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 

Ever since it has been the duty of the 
writer of this report to place the affairs of 
this company before its members, he has 
always endeavored to faithfully and frankly 
present, not only the facts which they were 
entitled to know respecting their own busi- , 
ness, by figures and statements which were 
true as to every detail, but also a true pict- 
ure of the condition and drift of affairs. 
He feels this to be both proper and neces- 
sary, because life insurance is a compara 
tively new part of the social machinery ; it 
bas a single but a very large and very im- 
portant fuaction to perform, the exact na- 
ture of which ought to be kept steadily in 
view, and by which its every method and 
every result ought to be strictly judged, and 
in the end will be. Hedesires to here plainly 
review some of the results which are now 
being almost exclusively sought, and the 
methods by which they are sought, to help, 
if it may be, to a better understanding of the 
matter, and also to define clearly to you and 
to the public the views which govern our 
action ; more especially because our position 
and condition and the course pursued by 
this company have all been, for at least 
seven or eight years, the objects of most 
bitter, persistent assault by many other com- 
panies, through the use directly, and by their 
agents, of defamatory articles, false state- 
ments, false criticisms, and unjust criticisms 
suppressing the truth, which have been pub- 
lished from month to month all these years 
by certain journals, and sold to these com- 
panies for this purpose, as one of these jour- 
nals boasts, ‘‘ by the ton.”’ 

LIFE INSURANCE, 


Life insurance has a single function-—the | 
distribution among the heads of families of | 
the loss incurred by each family by the death | 
of its head, so that the loss falls, not on the 
helpless family, but is divided among those 
who are still spared to their own. That is 
all life insurance can do; it divides the loss 
of one family among the heads of many fam- | 
ilies, each of which must in its turn suffer a 
like loss, to be divided, when it comes, in a 





1879, were appraised at $2,768,218.51, which 
was $502,401.64 less than their cost, and 
$929,020.55 less than they sold for. 

Thus does the evidence accumulate from 
year to year, that, while a period of depres- 
sion and bankruptcy may compel a lender to 
foreclose and hold a good deal more real 
estate than he cares for, yet, if it has been 
well selected, the value is there, nevertheless, 
and will reappear in prices when normal 
conditions are restored; and that to take an 
appraisal of real estate when there is no 
market as atrue valuation to be submitted to 


until the property is sold, instead of taking ; 


its cost as the aver age standard, is to take a 
talse basis and to do a gross injustice toa 
corporation which has to make a public 
exhibit ofits affairs and suffer in credit from 
an attempt to have such a valuation forced 
upon it when there is not the slightest pros- 
pect of its having to go into liquidation. 

We have sold about one-fourth of the 
property so appraised at an advance which 
has wiped out nearly two-thirds of the gross 
shrinkage then found. The question for the 
future may be fairly put in this way: If by 
the sale of property costing $3,270,000 we 


like manner among others. The obligation 
/of aman to make this arrangement for so 
| sharing the losses of other families while he | 
lives, that his own family’s loss will be borne 
by others when he dies, lies in this, that only 
so can he make instant and constant provis- 
ion for their protection against that loss of 
which they run daily risk; and having 
created his family, having called them into 
being, and made them helpless, and sub- | 
jected them to this risk, he is bound to give 
them instant and constant protection to the | 
full extent of his ability and their necessity. | 
Obviously, this is not a transaction for) 
one’s own benefit; it is wholly for one’s | 
family, and one is calle@ to do it wholly by | 
his duty to them, which he can discharge in | 


the motive is of the very highest. 


tion one has paid for, and that, in no con- 


enrichment of some one else who has not 





haverecouped not only a net profit of $426,- 
000, but $920,000 from a total shrinkage of 
about $1,500,000, what may reasonably be 
expected from the sale of the remaining 


paid for it and has no interest in it. 1n those | 


two certainties lies the whole gist of se i 


mate life insurance and of its honest, con- 
sistent administration, 


| forfeiture features. 


| policies would have been in force, on the av- 


| earned by the premiums upon them ought to 


no other way. The necessity is imperative; | 


Obviously, too, the spirit of this transaction | 
demands two essential things : certainty that | 
the agreement made can be, and, humanly | ilies. 
speaking, will be, carried out ; certainty also | 


that one’s own family will get all the protec. | tion of life insurance does not need detini- 


tingency, will they be robbed of it for — 


| family union, and comfort ; this gambles the 


it no longer carries his risk) shall not be for- 
feited to the other members who do go on, 
but shall secure to his family as much paid 
up insurance as it ought to buy. 

For example, a man aged 35 takes our pres- 
ent life policy for $10,000, with av annnal 
premium of $263.50, and pays for 10 years ; 
this premium, besides paying his annual 
share of the losses and expenses, has also con- 
tributed to the reserve funda the sum of 
$1,460.10, against his future greater share in 
the losses, because of his own great risk of 
dying as he grows older; if now he is com 
pelled to drop his insurance the company no 
longer needs that sum, because it will not 
have his future and greater risk ; it required 
that sum only because it had agreed to bear 
his future and greater risk. For this reserve | 
he would, with us, at once receive paid-up | 
insurance for at least $2,520 (if there were sur- 
plus to his credit be would receive more), If 
he paid for 20 years, and had to stop, he would 
have contributed to the reserve $3,275.80, for 
which he would have at least $4,860 paid-up 
insurance. 

The equity of this is too obvious for a word, | 
and by so much as he is unable to pay his 
premiums does his family more urgently need 
the protection of that paid-up insurance, 
which his money has paid for. 

And twenty-five years ago it was the crying | 
reproach against life insurance that if a man 
had to give up his insurance he could get no 
value or consideration for his contribution 
to the reserve, but it and any surplus earned 
on his premiums were all forfeited to the com 
pany and divided among the more fortunate, 
and his family lost the protection he had paid 
for. So plain was the wrong and injustice 
of this thing that the pressure of public opin- 
iou compelled the companies to so reform 
their practices as todo partial justice at least, 
and they began to vie with each other in the 
effort to produce novel and attractive non- 
Non-forfeiture was the 
universal catch-word. 


THE INIQUITOUS TONTINE, 


But it presently occurred to some compa- 
nies which were not making good dividexds, 
and not likely todo so for a good while, to 
found a scheme for attracting business on 
these very forfeitures : to get a man to insure 
in the hope of sharing these forfeitures. The 
scheme is called Tontine, and is this: The 
men who enter into it in any one year are put 
in a ‘class’? by themselves ; the Tontine 
period is fixed, say, at 20 years; each man is 
to pay his premium in full, leaving in the pool 
all the surplus his premium may earn for the 
20 years; if a man dies during the period, 
having kept his policy in force, the face of 
his policy will be paid, but the surplus his 
premiums have earned meantime is lost to 
him and his beneficiaries ; it stays in the pool ; 
but if he fails for any reason to pay his pre- 
mium, no matter why, no matter how long he 
has paid nor how large his contribution to 
reserve or surplus, the whole is forfeited to 
the pool ; he loses what he has paid, and his | 
family lose the paid-up insurance they need | 
and are rightfully entitled to, and which he | 
has paid for. And the only inducement to | 
him to expose himself to the clear loss of so | 
much money, and his family to the loss of the 
protection he has actually paid for and was | 
bound by every honest motive to see secured | 
to them, is the hope that he will not forfeit, 
but that others will, and that when the end | 
of the Tontine period comes he will be one of | 
those that remain to divide up the profit from ' 
the losses of other men and of other men’s} 
families. He is asked to put his own tamily’s 
protection at great hazard on the chance that 
he may personally profit by the loss of their 
paid-up insurance by other families. 

But carry the exhibition of this Tontine | 
principle a little further, from the individual | 
to the mass. Take an illustration which is | 
now being more than paralleled yearly by | 
more than one company doing this business. 
Suppose a Tontine company takes 10,000 new | 
insurers in a year, all aged 30, each insured | 
for $5,000 in a 20-year period ‘class ;’’ that | 
would give $50,000,000 of new insurance. | 
Judging from known facts, it is fair to as- | 
sume that in 20 years’ time 45 per cent. of 
this business would lapse, and that the lapsed 








erage, for at least five years. The contribu- 
tion to the reserve from these policies would, 
therefore, be about $1,032,975; the surplus 


be at least $500,000 more, say, in all, $1,532,- 
000, which ought to give to the families of 
those men who lapsed over $4,000,000 of fully 
paid-up insurance. Imagine this thing re- 
peated year by year. Millions of dollars of 
paid-up protection to needy families yearly 
swept into the Tontine pool, that the money 
which paid for it may be divided among the 
7, It is a tempting game, but how 
cruel ! 


IT IS PURE GAMBLING, 


The thing gambled for is the losses of fam- 
‘ The utter inconsistency of all this 
with the true spirit and the only proper func- 


tion ; if life insurance is right this is abom- 
inably wrong. Life insurance is protection 
to the family ; this is gambling with that pro- 
tection. Life insurance is financial satety to 
the family ; this is gambling with that safety. 
Life insurance means an unbroken home, 





tribution can give it, as they are to the pro 
tection which it would have given under the 
original policy had it been kept in force. 
And, beyonda proper surrender charge, there 
is no consideration of equity to other mem 
bers, no necessity of the company, no condi 
tion or exigency of the business, which, in 
the sligntest degree, even suggests thatif one 
cannot continue his policy for the full 
amount his family should therefore lose its 
protection for such amount as his contribu- 
tion to the reserve will still pay for. And it 
is this protection which is lost and which is 
the thing gambled for in the Tontine pool. 
If, then, life insurance be a high and im- 
perative duty to one’s family or other de 
pendents, this is a crime against them—a 
wanton, selfish, cruel trifling with their 
future welfare—changing life insurance from 
a beneficent plan for so distributing death 


| losses that each family is certainly protected 
| from their financial effect into a device for 
| Winning profits, on a gambler’s chance, out 


of a loss of protection by the most needy. 

Life insurance is a wholly unselfish thing. 
It can be effectually done only in a wholly 
unselfish way. One can seek his own inter- 
est therein only at the expense of his family. 
He cannot undertake to save himself from 
the full necessary cost of true insurance 
without just so far making it doubtful that 
his family will have any protection at all. 

SPECULATIVE INSURANCE, 

Ever since the revival of business began in 
1879 two speculations have held the field in 
life insurance; the one, assessment insur- 
ance, with its uncertain amount, and its cer- 
tainty of short duration, holding out the 
hope of getting much for little, more than 
one pays for, something for nothing; the 
other, the Tontine scheme, the hope of win- 
ning some one’s money. So adroitly has 
Tontine been presented to men’s imagina- 
tions by ‘‘estimates,’’ which do not appear 
in the policy, so closely connected with a 
legitimate thing, and yet so apparently full 
of rich speculative possibilities, that it has 
won its way with peculiar facility. No doubt 
that at least four-fifths of the new business 
written in the last 10 years by the “regular” 
companies has been taken upon some of the 
many guises of Tontine And one after 
another of the companies that in former 
years sought public favor by professing to do 
full equity to the unfortunate, has joined the 
number of those who, under the names of 
Tontine, Semi-Tontine, Distribution Policies, 
etc., allure men to the feast of fat things 
taken from these same unfortunates, even at 
the risk of being wholly or partly plucked 
themselves and their families, until the com- 
panies that have not adopted some phase or 
other of this speculation, in the forfeitures of 
protection to widows and orphans, can be 
counted almost on the fingers of one hand. 

TONTINE EXPENSE. 

And there is, moreover, one peculiar feat- 
ure of this speculation that makes it very 
fascinating to those managers of companies 
who think that the success of a mutual life 
insurance company is principally evidenced 
and measured by the amount of new busi- 
ness it can write ; that prosperity lies in as- 
suming obligations regardless of conditions. 
That teature is this: it furnishes an almost 
limitless expense fund. The accuzoulations 
of the surplus earned for many years, and 
the forfeitures piling up during those years, 
are all held as part of the general surplus and 
funds of the company ; they are at the abso- 
lute control and disposal of the company ; it 
can use them for any purpose. When the 


! end of the Tontine or Semi-Tontine period is 


reached the Tontine policy-holder who has 
paid through is notified that his share in the 
pool of his class is so much. He is not told, 
nor can he, even by legal process, compel the 
managers to tell (as severa /futile attempts 
have proved), how much the whole pool is, 
nor how it is made up, what forfeitures went 
into it, nor how much surplus, nor how any 
part of either accumulation or distribution 
was calculated ; he can compel no account 

ing whatever, and must be content with such 
portion of the ‘‘ blind pool”’ as is assigned 
him. The official control over the funds so 
accumulated is absolute and wholly irrespon- 
sible. It is perfectly easy to use any part of 
it for expenses, for no one can be called to 
account therefor, and no matter how much 
is spent that way it affects no policy-holder 
unfavorably at present, because all dividends 
are postponed many years, and meantime his 


| payments are, therefore, not affected by any 


expenditures, however great. 

And now, in point of fact, at a time when, 
in every other business, economy is a con- 
dition of success, when the companies were 
never in so good a condition to be indifferent 
to the amount of new business, there was 
never such a struggle for new business, nor 
at such @ cost, nor by such demoralizing 
methods of competition, in all of which the 
Tontine companies are, far and away, the 
leaders. High salaries to any one who can 
sell their speculative insurance, high com- 
missions, which are divided between the 
agent and the new insurer in whatever pro- 
portion may be needed to induce the new 
man to come in, all are adding greatly to 
the general cost of life insurance, and draw- 
ing trom legitimate work those agents who 
find it, for the time being, easier to sell a 
speculation than simple, plain life insurance. 

One company, which has recently adopted 
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a form of Semi-Tontine, has raised its 
commissions for that particular kind of 
business, and the Tontine companies general- 
ly pay a larger commission for that kind 
than for Non-Tontine business. 

These companies may well consider that 
the more of this business they can do the 
larger their field from which to gather for- 
feitures, and the more indifferent they are 
to the cost and character of the business the 
more numerous those forfeitures are likely 
to be, and the profit of the game depends 
on their number, while the postponement of 
the dividend prevents any present practical 
disciosure of the expense being incurred. 
But all the more is the true purpose of life 
insurance defeated. 

TRUE INSURANCE. 

Against this form of Cepraved insurance 
and the tremendous power it possesses, for 
the time being, of tempting the speculative 
element in men, and of using unlimited mon- 
ey to accomplish its success, we take our un- 
alterable stand on two simple propositions : 

First. We will offer to the public only 
that which we know truly and fuily answers 
the highest need of those who run the daily 
risk of being left widows and orphans, whom 
in our churches we pray God “ to defend and 
provide for,” a policy so based in prudence 
that it is sure to be paid, and so absolutely 
secured to those who need its benefit, and 
whom it ought in equity to protect, that it 
cannot be diverted from them to any one 
else. 

Seconp. We know upon what terms we 
can take new business, so that it shall not 
add to the cost of the insurance of our pres- 
ent members, who are our first care. The 
business we can get On a certain commission 
basis is worth getting, because it will tend to 
improve the vitality and slightly reduce the ra 
tioof general expenses, and so rather dimin- 
ish than increase the cost of your insurance. 
Beyond that basis the cost will be increased 
beyond the value of the effect on mortality 
or on general expenses. And we have no 
fund from forfeitures to enable us to go be- 
yond that basis. 

So far as we may be regarded merely as 
cempetitors for public patronage, we frankly 
admit that our position in this matter has cut 
usoff from a great deal of new business. 
And this fact is actively used against us by 
those who have had the new business largely 
to themselves, as if it were a cause both of 
financial weakness and of increased cost of 
insurance. Both points are wholly false. 
This or any other properly organized com- 
pany can cease doing new business entirely 
and go on to take care of its old business un- 
til it pays its last policy, without the slight- 
est detriment to its financial strength, its 
ability to meet all its maturing obligations at 
all times. Were it not so, the whole business 
of life insurance would be highly dangerous. 
And such a course would give insurance to 
those who were in at the cheapest possible 
rate. 

But we are not doing business for the per- 
sonal profit of stockholders or of the man- 
agers, but as a service to those who need 

<a insurance at a true and proper cost. 

Ve have some 63,000 policies in force; if we 
had buta tenth part as many we should have 
enough for a stable business, satisfactory in 
its results to members. We are in a condi- 
tion of magnificent financial strength. We 
are upon the most conservative basis of any 
company in the country. We need no new 
business to give or to increase our true 
strength: we can go without it for many 
years without in the least bazarding the ful- 
fillment of our proper function, to givesound, 
pure insurance at its lowest practicable cost. 

Therefore, while we shall do what we can 
consistently to lead people to avail them- 
selves of the facilities we offer for the com- 
plete protection of their families, we believe 
we are rendering the best possible service to 
our present members, to those who may be- 
come members, and ultimately to the whole 
public, by refusing to lower our standard or 
to struggle for new business on any other 
than fairly advantageous terms, to wit, at a 
cost which does not exceed its worth for le- 
gitimate purposes, whatever it may be worth 
to make torfeitures trom. 

Therefore we are content to see business, 
which we cannot take without great and un- 
due cost to you or greater injustice to needy 
families, go elsewhere. We bide our time 
until speculation and extreme competition in 
life insurance have borne the invariable 
fruits of speculation and extreme competi- 
tion: for it is not for our own sakes, but that 
families may be as effectually and economic- 

ally protected as possible, that we ask men 
to insure here ; and we ask them to do it, not 
for their own sakes, but with an eye single 
to the welfare of their families when they are 
dead. 

And, meanwhile, knowing that no interest 
of yours will suffer in the slightest degree, 
we can calmly see others assume greater 
obligations on a less conservative basis, 
with less certain resources. The race is not 
always to the swift. 

When we ask men to insure here we ask 
them to put into our hands the future of their 
families after they are dead. That is the 
highest secular trust men can take. Only as 
we try to do all things pertaining thereto in 
that point of view, do we dare take the re- 
sponsibility of that request. 

4 REQUEST TO OUR MEMBERS 

And to our members who agree with our 
views of the matter, we wish to say: You 
can, With little effort, and without loss to 
yourselves inany way, influeuce wen to in- 
sure here with you, you can materiai y al id 
the growth of this ¢ ompany by influencing 

new business, which shali cost it very little, 
and which wil] therefore tend constantly to 
reduce the cost of insurance to ail. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


NE Ww PU BLI¢ ‘ATION 


Cassell & si 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 








Edited by Sipney J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol Colleee, Oxford ; Lecturer on Modern 
History, King’s College, London; and F. 8. 
Pviune, M.A, late Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Inone large octavo 
volume of 1,119 pages, bound in extra cloth. 
Price, $5.00 
Tue Lonpon ATHEN £U™ Says : “* This book will 

really be a great boon to every one whomakes a 

study of English history. The book is printed in 

double columns royal octavo, and consists of 

1,119 pages, including a very useful index to sub- 

jects on which separate articles are not given 

t is really difficult to find evidence of in 

( complete ness anywhere, and we cordially 

commend the volume to the use of those for 

whom it is designed.” 

From THe Britis’ QUARTERLY Revrew, inits 
issue of Jan., 1885: “It is singular that so desir- 
able a work as the ‘ Dictionary of English His- 
tory * should not have been thought of before 
We possess precisely the book we require 
Few books have appeared of late which are 
likely to prove more generaily useful than the 
* Dictionary of English History.’ It fills a place 
that has so far remained vacant in our libraries, 
and it fills it worthily.”’ 


ITALY. 


From the Fall of Napoleon I., in 1815, eo the 
Death of Victor Emmanuel I. (of Savoy), First 
King of United Italy, in 1878. By Jonx Wenn 
Prosyn. In one octavo volume, extra cloth 
Price, $2.00 


GREATER LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF “CASSELL’S GREATER 
LONDON.” A Narrative of its History, its 
People, and its Places. By Epwarp WaLrorp, 
M.A. With Map ef London, and Illustrated 
throughout with Original Engravings, specially 
executed for the work. In two volumes, oc- 
tavo, extra cloth. Price, $4.00 per volume 





MEMOIR OF 
HUMPHRY SANDWITH 








With Portrait. Compiled from Autobiograph- 
ical Notes. By his nephew, Tuomas Humpury 
Warp 1l1vol, octavo. Price, $2.50. 

This book describes the early struggles of Dr 
Sandwitk as a medieal student ; his life at Con- 
stantinople and in Mesopotamia; his adventures 
on the Danube and at Kars; London Society in 
1856, and his subsequent career as a politician 
and as an agent for the various societies for suc- 
coring the sick and wounded during the wars of 
1870, 1876 and 1877. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR 
GARDENING. 


Edited by D. F. Fren. In one octavo volume 
With numerous illustrations. Price, $2.00 








A Comprehensive, Practical Guide to the Suc 
cessful Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit, and Vege 
tables. 


SEND TEN CENTS 


for Cassell & Company's new Illustrated Cata 
logue, pronounced “ The Handsomest Catalogu: 
of the Year.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, New York 


“A.A. BLIZZARD 


A FAMILY CYCLOP EDIA FREPF,—Any per- 
son subscribing to the American Agriculturist (Eng- 
lisa or German) for 1885, whose subscription is 
promptly forwarded to us, together with the sub- 
scription price, $1.50 per year, and 15 cents extra for 
vacking and postage on the Cyclopedia—making 

-65 in all—will receive the American Agriculturist 
for 1885, and be presented with the American Agri- 
culturist Family Cyclopedia, just out, 700 
pages, 1,000 engravings. 

TWO MONTHS FREE.—Every new subscribe 
(and only new ones), who promptly forwards | 
subscription in accordance with these conditions 











r 





have his year’s subscription date from March, |5*5, | 
receiving free the number of the American Agri. | 


culturist for January and February. 

xwo MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVINGS 
FRYE. —Every such subscriber will also be pre 
se nted, postpaid, with the mag nific ent plate Engray 
ings “In the Mes adow,” and “Foes or Friends,” of 
over eighty thousand have been sent for by 





CLOP EDIA, ENGRAVINGS, AND A 
pic MHONARD FREE.—To any one promptly | 


vol. 31, No. 9 uv. 


—————— 


The “Andover Review 


FOR MARCH 
Cont ins articles by 
Rev. Dr. MARK HOPKINS. 
Prof. E. V. GERHART. 
Hon. D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Pro’. G. St ANLEY HALL, 
Rev. Dr. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG, 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES ON 


The Crusade against Common Schools, 
The Confidence of the Dead. 








| General Gordon at Khartoum. 


The Free Church Movementin Sweden 
Il.), Rev. M. W. Montgomery. 


forwarding us the name of a new subscriber to the | 


American Agriculturist with $2.0), we will send | 


Webster's Practical Dictionary, just out, 600,00 

words, 1,400 illustrations, while to the new sub 

8 er we will send the American Agriculturis® for 
I 





and also the Family Cyclopedia, post free 
Furthermore, on receipt of — cents extre 
oin all), in this case for packin ind 

ace, we will forward the two eng gruvings, “In 
the Meadow,” and “ oes or Friends,” to the sender 
of the subscription, or the subscriber himself, as 
we may be directed. 





Send six cents (stamps) for mailing you} 
specimen copy American Agriculturist, an | 


sal Hymn Books. 


elegant forty-page Premium List, with one 
Illustrations, and specimen pages and dese 
tions of our Cyclopedia, Dictionary, and 
magnificent Engravings presented, 

(From The Christian Union, N. Y. 

‘The ‘American Agriculturist’ is to be congratu 
lated on the evident signs of progress and prosperity 
which are found in its pages. It repre septs the best 
experimental and writing talentin the line of Agri 
culture in this country rs and shows in all its depart 
ments tireless energy 









Address 
PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
DAVID W, JUDD, Pres’t SAM'L BURNHAM, Sec 


751 Broadway. New York. 


FOR EASTER. 
THE KING OF GLORY.—Astrie ant tier 


Service for Easter Sunday. Consisting of 
popular Hymns, entirely new Choruses and 
Scripture Re adit gs, happily appropriate t 
the Festival of the Resurrection 
By Rev. Ronert Lowry. 16 pages 

Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual. 


No. 9.—A splendid collection of Carols by 
pe nk Composers 
-rice, B4 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 





A complete Catalogue of Faster Music, Serv 
ices, Carols, Anthems, etc., se’ t on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 Bast Ninth Street, | SI) Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


‘The Christian Union 


AND 


‘The Cottage Hearth ” 


FOR ONLY 


$3.50 A YEAR. 


THe CoTTace Heartu is a well-known home 
magazin-, now In its fifth yer, and publishes 
bright an? interesting Stories snd Poems by the 
best American writers, such as 





Louise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Joaquin Miller, Fran- 
ces L. Mace. Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Celia Thaxter, Luc y Larcom 
Choice Poems, Sketches and Articles upon Noted 

Persons and Places, Departments for Moth-rs, for 
hildren, and for Sabbeth reading ; Mv sic cal and 

Instrumectal; Fashions ana Fancy Work; Hints 

Flor-culture, and Valuable Tested Receipts for 

Houschold use, with many 


Beautiful Illustrations, 


all printed on super-calendered paper, with great 
care, making a most attractive monthly magazine 


Price, 81.50 a Year. 

Our Offer is to send for one year these two pu 
cations, the retail price of which is $4.5), to any 
who will at once send us $3.5), as we wish every 
reader of THE CHRIST'AN UNION to become a sub 
scriber to our magazine. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON 






APPLICATION. 





Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CoO., 
NO. 11 BROMFTELD STREET BOSTON, MASS 


ho Visiteth the Fatherless and 





Widow in their Affliction,’ 


“JOHNSON’S CYCLOPAEDIA.” 


E DITORS- IN- CHIEF: 
F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., Pres. Columbia College, N. Y. 
Arnold Guyot, Ph. D., L.LD., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey. 





“THE BEST.’ 





| PROF. ASA Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, ete , 
| Best” and the only original A» 
finest kind. More condensed than the Britannica and 1 
| subjects, is later than Appleton’s,and costs about one 
peedia, the articles being divided and subdivided so that any 
| pelled to read the whole article, as in Appileton’s. Teachers wanted io ever) 


tory, etc., by Hon. HORACE GREELEY, 


r 
erican Cyck opedia. 











Planned by Horace Greeley, LL 
It has thirty one departments, with an editor of the hi ~~ scholarly 1 or each—viz.: Public 
Law, ete , by Pres. T. D. Woo.sey, LL. D.; ¢ ‘tel Law D. 


, ete 







W_ Dwicut, LL ; American a 





rH, T i S, lL. 
M.D,LLD. et 
with maps plans 
1ceurate than 

the price ist 
polut may be 





lilustrated é 
8. Contains 

he busy man’s ( y 
to without bein g com. 








t 





A. J. JOHNSON & C®., 11 Great Jones street, New York. 
FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk treet, Boston, Mass. 


E. 
Other Cyclopwdias (Appleton’s, Keribner s 
Oo 


HNSON'S for sale cheap. 


Britannica People’s, ete., exchanged 


| 30 Cents. 








Review of Prof. Alien’s Continuity «f 
Christian Thought, by Prof. E. C, 
} | See 
Yearly Subscription, $3. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston : 


11 East 17th Street, New ¥ork. 





la) jlerian and Congregational Churches are 
dying neeives with the Rev. Dr. Charles 
SONGS OF CHRISTIAN 
| PRAISE, w Chor asd Congregation, and 
‘SONGS OF PRAISE AND PRAYER, 
( vl and Social Meeting These 
0 mid "te che icest lyrical devo- 
tional hymns in’ cage, and no effort has 
| been spared to adawt the richest, noblest, and 
best music /% ‘lem. While the best of the old 
favo re ret ] uly large propor 
fion of tunes by the <a eames ae qlish and (Ger 
man composers have heen included, 
| wts 7 ived Jrom Churches where the books 
ry b introduced are unanimous and 
i { pre 
Retaurnadle specimen copies for examination will 
ni vree to Pastors and Sunday School Super- 
intendents on application to the Publishers 
{ twenty four page pamp/lilet, containing speci 
i pages, testim Us, price-lists, etc, mailed free 
any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROT! 


HERS, MERRILL & C0., 


;, 16 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


The Critic 


Bound copies ef Vol. IL (new series) 


Publisher 


of The Critie (July to Dec, 1884), in 
mxroon-colored cloth covers, lettered in 
gilt, delivered anywhere in the United 
States or Ca la on receipt of $2.50. 


* The bound volumes of The Critic afford 
half year the best and compactest literary 


record that a public or private library can put 

on its shelves Zhere is no other publication iw 

America thal rivals Tae Critic in its field.” 
\ Yo o 


The Critie Company, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


TIGH-GLASS ETCHINGS 


OF 


Permanent Value 


Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
London, and 23 East 16th St. 
(Union Square), New York, 
publish the Etchings of Sey- 
mour Haden, Pennell, De 
Gravesande, and other cele- 
brated artists, A new Cata- 
logue has just been published. 

A special collection of good 
Etchings and Engravings, taste- 
fully y framed, cost $10 each. 


Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chrome 








Cards, ,an Elegant 4% part 
Gilt bound Floral Aut or araph Album w- 
qu i r ted Premi 

ar assing C 


) Those aaswering au Adeertisement will 
conjer a faror « ne thee idveriiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


for j Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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CHRISTIAN UNION, 








__THE 








FINANCIAL. 


The all-absorbing question now is the 
one involved in the proposed repeal of 
the silver coinage act of 1878. It has 
seemed of late as if this attempt would 
probably prove a failure during the 
present session of Congress, from the 
fact that there is a large body of South 
ern Congressmen who are quite indiffer- 
ent to the peril attending the further coin 
age of bastard silver dollars ; their ideas 
on finance being of the crudest sort, they 
seem to think that tie more dollars 
circulated the better for the poor man 
and for the South especially, without 
reference to our relations to foreign 
commerce, or to the delicate workings of 
the law of supply and demand, or to an 
inferior medium or basis in our currency. 
They will not see that more silver means 
less gold, that the one is gradually and 
surely crowding out the other as a basis 
of credits and circulation, and of Treasury 
balances, and that gold payments will, 
from the nature of the case, soon have 
tobe suspended, when apprehension and 


fear shall impel a general hoarding of the | 


superior metal. The point at which 
hoarding commences will prove the crit 
ical point of the crisis, and it is fortunate 


that the new President sees this coming } 


condition, just as President Arthur and 
Secretary McCulloch saw it some time 
ago 6. It is stated that Mr. Cleveland has 
at last brought his influence to bear with 
the present Congress so as to make a last 
attempt at repeal successful, and that this 
attempt will be made when civil appro 
priations are voted upon, before the 4th 
of March, as an amendment to the appro 
priation bill. There are a number of 
extreme Western men, who _ represent 
the silver mining interests in Congress, 
who have banded tozether with the South 
to defeat, by parliamentary tactics, any 
legislation on this subject. Their inter 
ests are at stake, and, notwithstanding 
they cannot help seeing the disastrous 
effect which will result from tucir course, 
they do not propose to consider any public 
interests as of consequence compared 
with their own personal and selfish de- 
mands. These men will be marked in 
the future. No class of public men can 
ignore the plain public duty lying befor 
them for the sake of private considera- 
tions, and not suffer the inevitable penalty 
that follows a violation of trust. The 
leading feature of the stock market is 
a strong upward movement in New York 
Central and Lake Shore. These two 
stocks are the Vanderbilts—so called—and 
whatever improvement appears in their 
market quotations is attributed to the bet- 
ter prospects for a settlement of the rail- 
way fight between the New York Central 
and West Shore roads. The sharp change 
for the better in the market prices for 
these has therefore led to a general feel 
ing that this depressing raiiway war is 
drawing to aclose, but further than this 
confidence there seems to be no kuown 
basis for this feeling. 

The snow blockade is now nearly raised 
on the Western roads, but the diminished 
earnings during the second and third weeks 
of February, owing to the blockades, has 
tended to check the advance of St. Paul 
and Northwest stocks in the Exchange, 
We have recently and repeatedly laird 
great stress on the railway bond market 
a8 giving indications of a large advance 
in good and fair bonds; we h ype our 
readers have not missed taking advan 
tage of the opportunity pointed out for 
buying bonds at very cheap _ prices 
The movement which we predicted bas 
developed quite rapidly, and numerous 
descriptions of these securities have gone 
up from five per cent. to ten per cent 
with evidence that the movement hus 
only fairly started. The near approaeh 
of the settlement by the Toledo and 
Wabash Company of its difficulties 
has given an impetus to all of its bonds. 
The company has come to a practical 
Settlement of terms with the general 
Mortgage bondholders abroad, and the 
reorganization will proceed with bright 


| prospects of an early adjustment. All 
| the main-line bonds of this road are un- 
|doubtedly good, and several of the 
| branches, such as the St. Louis Division 
| and the Chicago Division, may be regarded 
| as first class in the security offered. 

| The rates for foreign exchange are 
jabout the same. There is a pause in the 
investment of fundsin long bills of ex- 
change, untilitis definitely known what 
isto be done in Congress on the silver 
question There would be a _ general 
weakening of exchange with the repeal 
of the Silver Coinage bill, and a heavy 
movement to sell out speculative holdings. 
The following is the bank statement: 


Loans, decrease .. $1,221,600 


Specie, decrease. 1,680,800 
Legal tenders, decrease 1,434,900 
Deposits, decrease... ... .... . 4,869,900 
Reserve, decreage............6. 1,898,225 


Leaving the surplus reserve at about 
$50,250,000. This isa decrease, but the 
amount is phenomenally large. The only 
feature is a decrease in deposits, which is 
a good feature as far as it goes. 

Money is one to one and a half per 
cent. on call. 


PER CENT. INTERES? 
FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


icquaintance with tands and values 
louns in. force. Cte NEVER HAVE 
PTOROMECLOSE A RED RIVER VAL. 
\ WORTGAGE, and have NEVER LOST 

. POLLS of principal or interest on any loans 
re. Interest coll ected and sent to you free 

vear. These loans are very safe, and 
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! vy leading business men and clergymen, 
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nen for whom I have been making 
; tsfor NINE YEARS PAST. 
i?" REFERENCES. 2? 
‘ \Gik, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
Ph. LL.D., President Rutgers Col- 
J 


insw ick, N. . 
il Vres’'t Geneseo Normal School, 


VF Manchester, N. H 
tAY, Lake City, Minn. 
I KuYN, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

H | Traders’ National Bank, New York 
Virst ittional Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
The “ Congregationalist, ”’ Boston ; ** N. Y. Observer. 

All are pleased with my investments Cir 
cular, with full information, references, letters 
from old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, 
sent free on application. Mention this paper. Ad 


dress 


Pres't Mercha: t's Pank, 
E.?. CATES Ghinp roras, Dak 


THE PRESENT RAILROAD TROUBLES 


ARE CAUSING 


Many Changes in Investments 
AND INQUIRIES FOR PRICES. 


We desire to say to THOSE WHO Wisi TO BUY 
OK SELL that we continue to give personal atten- 
tion to the PuRCHASE AND SALE OF STOCKS AND 
Bonbs at the New York Stock Exchange, mak- 
ing a specialty of those not regularly quoted. 
(00d Investment Securities constantly on hand. 
Please call or write , 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CoO., 


4 & 6 Broad St., New York. 











\ THE CHICAGO AND 
a) NORTH WESTERN 
\ Railway now has for sale 

\ nearly 1,000,000 Acres 
ive of the Choicest Farm- 
> \ ing Lands in the famous 
Garden Spot of Southern 
Minnesota and Dakota, at 
from 2.00 to 86.00 
per acre,on Terms that 
are within the reach of 
Everyone. Secure a new 
farm In the best Grain 
Region in the world and 


leave the marshes, stumps, LJ 
stones and worn-out lands \ | 
of the East. - Don’t wait, \ 
now is the time to buy. \—_ 
Going rapidly, and prices ‘| 
will advance soon. For , 
ma guides and all = 
information, apply to 
SHAS. E. SIMMONS, \S=™ 
zand_ Commissioner, 
Cc. N. W. Railway Co., 
CHICAGO, Illinois. 























| 





9 and !2 Per Cent. Net. 


Loens negotiated on improved farm Joans, at 
from 1-3 to 1-5 appraised valuation, to net nine (9) per 
cent. interest. Short-time loans on personal prop 
erty, security ample, to net twelve (12) per cent 
interest collected and remitted without exchange 
faxes paid for non-residents, Coliections made, 
ete 


P. H. SMITH, 


Successor to the RED RIVER LOAN & TRUST Ci 
FARGO, D. T. 


ORTGAGES, Only the most desirable loans. Ab 


ed lute safety and satisfaction. The 
Kansas-Mis. Loan &Trust Oo., Wyandotte, Kan. 


sARNES’  & 






Pa MPLETE . 
@ntics for actus! works » busin rc 
With them Builders, Cabinet i, { 
. “pe \ 1 Qe, KL | 
Makers. Met d Wood Work- f°} wre af 
ers compete with steam power, dadieT= ter tileag 
Machines ontrialif desired. & ; 
Proof of value, po 8, full 
detail, illustr’d catalogue, free. 


W.F.& John Barnes Co. & 
Rockford, Ill. & 
\ddress No344, Ruby St. 








THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 


or 


~UCcCk AND Pruuck. 


iwo wondrous bahes invite my muse, 
Beth healthy, strong and able 3 
No wender, for their mother used 

A soup box for their cradle, 


cA = 
ae ‘ 
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Their names were Luck and Pluck, the twins 


No older beads could cope, 
With their bright wits—ns sharp as pins— 
1 hey were tneir mother’s hope, 





Now Lack and Pluck so bricht did grow, 
The neighbors did t 

Their mother used SaroLto 
Upon their intellect 





, 


~~ 


Yes, this of conrse was droll, I know; 
But li-ten, for L hope 

to sll, Sarozto 
other soap. 








The twins applied its benefits 
In odd and curious ways, 
polished manners, minds and wits, 











And, having thns beer raised on seap, 
Toy cost 4 rays on 2M, 
} nought was left within their scope 
On ali this earthly ball. 





Like Alexander, then they sighed 
For other worlds to s¢ r. 

Since nanzht on eartia was left untried 
To show Sapolio’s power. 





Said Pluck, one day, “ I’m going to prove 
To people, just for fun, 

Savouio will quite remove 
The spots from off the sun.” 


Agreed—No sooner eaid than done, 
They set off for the skies, 

Where dimly hung the freckled sun 
Agog with biank surprise. 





But heedless of his fret and fame 
They scrub and rub and scour, 

*Til soon Saporto brought @ bloom 
That changed his aspect sour. 


The moon in anger frowned and scowled, 
The stars winked in affricht, 

And all the folks got up and howled 
At the increase in light. 





And Lack and Pinck, haif blind and dazed, 
Came sliding down a cloud, 

And found the people nearly crazed 
And howling long and loud. 


has no equal 


“Ah, ha!” said Lack, with knowing jeer, 
“Tl soon tix that you know, 

Just bring ie ont a pan, my dear, 
And some Savo.io.” 





The pan shone out with equal licht, 
Reflecting back the g ; 

And young and old, with all tt micht 
Extolled Savorio 


What is Sapolio 


Itisa ae handsome cake of scouring soap,which 


orall cleaning purposes except the laun- 
“, To use itis to value it. 
hat will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean paint, 

make oil-cloths bright, and give the floors, tables 
and shelves a new appearance. 

It will take the grease off the dishes and off the 
pots and pans. 

You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make the tin things shine brightly. 

The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy 





kitchen sink, wil] be as clean as a new pin if you use 
SAPOLIO. 

One cake will prove all we say. Be a clever little 
| housekeeper and try it. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
THERE IS BUT ONE 


SAPOLIO. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO.. 


NEW YORE. 


THE LINE SELLY LED BY THY U. 8. Ov 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
“Route. , 






GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUG) 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


DHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 
orvia Kansas City and Atchison to Denver, con 
necting in Union Depots at Kansas City, Atchison 
Omaha and Denver with through traias for 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
ynd all points in the Far West. Shortest Liner: 


KANSAS CITY, 


And all points in the South-West, 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKER:- 
Should not forget the fact that Round ‘Trip tickets 

uced rates can be purchased via this Grer - 
Through Line, to ali the Health and Pleasu 
vesorta of the West and South-West, Includ: 
ne Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of 
Yosemite, the 


CITY OF MEXICc, 


and al! points in the Mexican Republic, 


HOME-SEEKERS 

3a0u14 also remember that t ‘ne leads direct 
the heart of the Government ao Railroad Lands }: 

Webraska, Kansas, ‘I'exas, Colorado and Wasbin 

ou Territory. 

Itis known as the great TH ROUGH CAR LI? 

* America, and is universally admitted to be the 
‘nest Eaulppod Railroad inthe Worlé * _ 

all ciasses of Travc?. 
Through Tickets via this iine for sale at all Rat.- 
oa Coupon Ticket Otlices in the Unite? States a: | 
nada. 
J. POTTER, 
Vice- Pres. aud Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL 
Gen. Pass. Ay’ t Caices 
JNO. Q A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
617 Broadway, New York, ano 
306 Washington Si... Bostor 

FAC-SIMIL 


E. 
ro ee 


FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Yankee Soap, 
Has never been 
equaled in the rich 
ness and perma- 
nence of its lather 
Especially adapt 
MANCHESTER CONN, ed for heavy beards 
WILLIAMS 4 BROTHERS and a delicate skin 


CHEMISTS AND APOTHECARIC S, Standard forquality 
— whew s pactare wil be sons in the U. 8. Navy 


Has been counter- 
feited more than 
any other soap in 
the world. Notice 
the engraving and 
: a avoid imitations. 
ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. s e for 

THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO” Gane Jor 12 Cents. 

Formerly Wittiams & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 






Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 
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THE 
 UBLISHER'S Desk 


KEW Youn, ‘Tav RSDAY, FEBRUARY 26, "1885. 


WATERMAN’S “IDEAL”? FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 


We have used the ‘Ideal’’ pen in this 
office for several months, and find it exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. With a reasonable amount 
of care it will not get out of order, and is 
always ready for use. 

The price of the pen especially adapted for 
ordinary writing is $4; the manufacturer 
guaranteeing to refund the money if it does 
not give satisfaction. On these terms, no 
one desiring such a pen need hesitate to send 
for this one 


The Jewett Refrigerator, advertised in our 
columns, is the product of thirty-five years’ 
experience, and contains many features that 
make it manifestly superior. Send for cata- 
logue, and investigate the construction. 

THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough Bal 
sam for the past forty years has given proof 
of its efficacy in pulmonary complaints. As 
time makes the facts wider and better known, 
the Balsam is fast becoming a staple neces 
sity among all classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 


cents per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


We would cordially recommend to our 
readers the W. L. Douglas $3 Shoe, whose 
advertisement may be foun@g in another 
column of this paper. 


An improvement in Upright Pianos has been 
introduced by the Mason & Hamlin Company. 
long famous as organ makers, which is regarded 
as very important, adding to the beauty of tone 
of this instrument, and rendering it much more 
durable.—{ Boston Journal. 


“For economy and comfort, every spring, we 
use Hood’s Sarsaparilla,”’ writes an_ intelligent 
Buffaio, N. Y., lady. 100 Doses One Dollar 








A new story has just come to light about 
the poet Lamartine, who occupied the 
Paris city hall in 1848, where he was one 
day waited upon by fifty women who re- 
sembled the tricoteuses of the Revolution 
and the petroleuses of 1871. ‘‘ Citizen,” 
said the most audacious of the vesuviennes, 
as they were called, ‘‘ our club expresses 
its admiration for you. We have come 
here, fifty of us, to kiss you.” Lamar 
tine rose with all his grace, and said: 
“ Citizens, I thank you forthe noble senti 
ments which you express. I salute you 
as citizens and patricts—not as women, 
but as persons of dignity and men of in- 
tegrity. It isproper that men should take 
one another by the hand. I ask you to 
enter, to accept my homage here, and to 
return to the lobby there.” The women 
filed past the poet, and no explosion oc 
curred. 


CBU RCH EQU IPMEN T 





No. 1 SUIT. 


Terry, $6. 
Plush, $65. 





s.C. 
SMALL 
& CO., 
Boston, 
Mase 





Catalogues sent free. 


§ CHURCH FURNITURE, 


ty 
Hi Pulpits, Communion Tables, eto 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB; 


59 Carmine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! ls of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. ¢ atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McSHA — Ponape FOUNDRY 


celebrated Bells 
, Town- 
and ceta 














MENEELY & COMPANY | 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 
For Churches, fcbcols, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more thanhalf 
© comtery noted for superiorit »v@ 





“HOT SPRINGS AT YOUR DOOR. 

_ CiRlo, ae aase 

surrALO 
LITHIA 
WATER, 


, Gout, Rheumatic 
Ss Gout, Nephritic Colic, 
TRADE MARK Par, ete. 


DR. ALGERNON 8. GARNETT, 
Surgeon (Retired) U. S. Navy, ~ sident Physician, 
Hot Springs, 

“My experience in the use of Buffalo Lithia Water 
is limited to the ‘treatment of Gout, Rheumatism, 
and that hybrid disease * Rheumatic Gout’ (so call- 
ed), which is in contradistinction tothe Rheumatoid 
Arthritis of Garrod. 

“Thave had excellent results from this Water in 
these affections, both in my own person, and in the 
treatment of patients for whom I have prescribed it. 
Of course the remedial agent is its contained Alka- 
lies and their solvent properties, 

“Hence it is a prophylactic as ‘well as a remedy in 
Nephritic Colic and forming Calculi, when due to a 
redundancy of Lithic Acid.’ 


DR. T. B. BUCHANNAN, 
Resident Physician, Hot vines, irk. 

“*Send me five eases Buffalo Lithia Vater, Spring 
No.2. Ihave made use of this Water for Gout in 
my own person, and prescribed it for patients simi 
larly suffering, with the most decided beneficial re 
sults. | take pleasure in advising Gouty patients to 
these Springs.’ 

Water in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 
$5.) per case at the Springs. Springs pamphlet 
mailed to any address. 

WATER FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, Gen’! Agts., 
180 and 132 Chambers Street, New York City. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 






(os t~ Aah ll No Adaulteration. 


he pusmnneeed purl- 
ty of Ridge’s Food is 
one strong element 
for its use in the fami 
ly. It is a perfec ly 
safe and nourishing 
diet, easy of digestion, 
cannot cause acidity 
or wind, and can be 
Piprepared in a great 








variety of ways. Four 
y , Be., $1.5. 
g/jand $1.75. Druggists 





always keep it, and 

a many grocers. No.4 
size most economical for regular family use. Send 
to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Base. for pamphlets on 
the subject. 











WANTS. 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn thiz column for subscribers only, 
or fifteen cents per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free oniy such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able t} pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who «re not able.) 


Wanted—A thoroughly competent and relia- 
ble woman for veneral housework, capable of 
taking entire charge of cooking, washing, and 
ironing. No cows. Washing not essential, if 
wages are in proportion. and other qualifica- 
ions are satisfactory. A refined and intelligent 
person may thus find a home, Or, if swtable 
parties could be found, would rent part of house 
to a man and wife to board owner's family— 
man to care for garden and help in apiary. Ad- 
dress L. C. Root, Mohawk, N. Y 





THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


56 Reade St., New York. 


Missions in the United States, evangelistic 
and educational at the South: and in the 
West among Indians and Chinese. Churches 
and schools open alike to all, irrespective of 
race, color, or previous condition. Whoso 
ever will may come. 

Rev. M. FE. Srrierny, D.D., Cor. Sec. 

Rev. JAMES POWELL, D.D., Ass’t Sec. 

H. W. Hussar, Esq., Treasurer. 

Rev. C. L. Woopwortsn, D.D., 
Boston. 

Rev. Cuas. W. SHeton, Dist. Sec , Chicago. 


i. a DOUGLAS’ 
$3.00 SHOES for Gentlemen 
$2.50 SHOES for Boys, 


Have won a reputation 
for style, durability and 
ease beyond any shoes 
for price in the market. 
The @3.00 Shoe for 
zentlemen is a first--lase 
‘ustom-made, sewed 
shoe, fine calf, glove kid 
op, stitched with silk 
ind buttonholes worked 
with same, oak leather 
bottoms, and stayed and 
3 00 shoe 


Dist. Sec., 


















trimmed inside with caif. 
can claim above qualiti n Congress, 
Lace, and Button, on medium London toe last, with 
acap. The manufacturer warrants ev ery pair, and 
guarantees them equal to those usually sold for $5 
or $6. and to give perfect satisfaction. They are 
suitable for all classes of trade, as well as the work- 
shop, church, and farm. The @2.50 shoe for boys 
issame material and styles, and warranted to give 
better satisfaction than a higher cost shoe. If your 
dealer does not keep them, measure foot as above, 
state size usually worn, and style desired and in 
close price for either, and receive them by return 
mail, postage paid, and I will guarantee as perfect 
a fit as you would get of a custom shoemaker. Take 
no other, but see that * W. L. Douglas’ $3 Snoe, war- 
ranted,” is stamped on the bottom of each shoe. 
M. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 












GIES seeking protitable employment to write 
(ao% 
which by reason of its intrinsic merit 


AGENTS“: WANTED forthe MISSOUR? 
TEAM WASHER! 
for Illustrated Circular and terms o! 
BB: BY ‘S| 
: is meeting with such wond: l success 
CHI ILL 


Ey it > Ad uny TEAM WASHER! | 
Agency for this Celebrated Washer, 
J. WORTH, ST. LOUIS, MO., or CAGO, 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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to churches and the trade. L 






M fre. and Im porters, 


WINDOWS, 











WATERMANS & 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings, 


For 
Poultry 


Garden 
Fencing, 






Runs. Vine 

Fish Traini 
Ponds, “ih 
Aviaries, Fencing 


The “Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 


in the market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, 
Birds, Dogs. &c., and make ft profitable. Designs of 
Poultry 

Fixtures of all ‘Kinds. How to adorn the Garden and 
Lawp. Fencing of all kinds. Illustrated Catalogue, 
quarto size, 75 pp., containing above information 
and much more, sent on yy o 1 ang 


uses, Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog 


Address 
BROCKNER & E 
422 Went ‘Berect, N. Y. City 


Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
DOORS, 


TRANSOMS, &e, 


Stained 
Glass 


SUBSTITUTE 


SMALL COST. 
"areal Prices. 


Send for Tilustrated Cata. 
Samples by mail 25 cents, 


W. C.YOUNG “Pine! 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


S Established 35 Years, 
Largest Refrigerator 
ne, Works in the 
4 —_— World. 


60 BIZEB6 AND STYLES 


Sold by first-class Dea) 
ers everywhere 
The internal constru 

tion of our Refrigera 
tors is our own, and the 
subject of patents ; con 
sequently, not availatle 
to other manufacturers. 
A 16-page book of testi 
monials free to all on 
application. 


John C. Jewett & Sons, 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


"REFRIGERATORS 


Ca the Creat Church LICHT. 


lectors give the M 
as and the Beat Light known for A oar hes, Stores, Show woe 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, eter. New and ele- 
gant designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 


» PEE. 551 Pearl Street. N. Y- 





Powerful, the 









2 S 
5s east tL 


IDEAL | FEN 





(Patented Feb. 12th and Nov. 4th, 1884 


Waterman’s ‘‘ Ideal” Fountain Pen. 


It is the only fountain holder that uses a gold 


or steel pen, and a/ways writes without shaking. 


It is the simplest (only four parts) and cleanest in 


use or in the pocket, as well as the readiest 


It is warranted to give satisfaction, or purchase 
ur favorite pen can be | 
fitted. and the character of your writing preserved. 


“The Ideal Pocket for pens and pencils of all sizes, holds from 1 to 6 securely at the same time 


money will be refundex 


Rey. Thos. K. Beecher, D. D., Elmira, N. Y.. say 
“I find the Waterman ‘Ideal Pen” the ver 
of all the Fountain Pens that have be en upor 
market during the past thirty-five years.’ 

Send fora circular with full price-li 
monials. Agents Wanted. AMentron this 

The Ideal Pen Co., 10 Murray St., New Terk 


. E. Waterman, Manager. 








paper 


t 


fastens itself and is easily changed from one vest poeket toanother. Price, nickel-plated, 25 cents 





a a? 


“THE LITERARY REVOLUTION™ does not | HAWTHORNE'S TWICE TOLD TALES. In one large 12mo: 


ontine its publications to the works of Foreign or Ancient | 


volume, Smal Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 
| HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER'S 


CHAIR. In one large 


wthors, but includes many of the most excellent and famous | 12mo. volume, Smal! Pica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 
American Classics, as the following titles certify. The WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS. By Frances M. Whitcher 
- One handsome 1l2mo. volume, Long Primer type. Price. 40 cents 


AMERICAN FICTION. 
These are the now justly celebrated ‘‘Caxton Editions.” 
unabridged, large type, excellent paper and press work, very 
editions ever before 


tasteful cloth binding—no handsomer 


Pr ROSE TALES of EDGAR A. POE. 
o. volume of 712 pages, Long Primer type 


coor ER’ S LEATHER STOCKING TALES 
utes, bound in three, aggregating about 2.400 pages, Long Primer type. - » 
THE DEERSLAYER, PATHFINDER. LAST oF THe Moui.| | SSeS of CEL oe he D wee ie 
ages. Small Pica type. Cloth, 40 
f AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. 
pers, from Washington to Lincoln. 


The set contains: 
cans, THE Pioneers. THE PratRiz, THE Spy 


type. over 5,000 pages. Price, $4. 


Also Library Edition, in nine volumes, fine cloth, gilt tops, 6.00. 


AMERICAN POETS. 
These editions are not unabridged (except Poe and Willis), | 
but include all on which copyright has expired—of course, 
rave the authors their world- 
Allin large type and fine cloth binding. 
POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. In one 12mo. volume of 269 
Price, 40 cents, 


all those earlier writings which 
wide fame. 


pages. Small Pica type, leaded. 


Price, $2.50. 
WORKS of WASHINGTON IRVING. Complete (except life o 
Washington, which will soon appear) in six beautiful volumes. large 


; GREENWOOD 


Large octavo 


CREENWOOD JUVENILES. 


FIELDs at 75 cents to $1.25 each. 


BIOGRAPHY—PATRIOTISM. 
. , EMINENT AMERICANS. 
issued at Jess than three to five times the cost. triots, Orators, and others. 


Nine delightful volumes by (race 


One new, the others formerly published by Ticgnor & 


Price of the set, $3 00. 


Brief Biographies of Statesmen, Pa- 


| é By Benson J. Lossinc, LL.D. With over 
In one handsome large 100 portraits. Large 12mo., cloth. Price, 70 cents. 
Price, $1.00, Ic yc oe A of EMINENT CHRISTIANS. By John Frost, LL D. 
P - Small octavo, 672 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. “With portraits. Fine 
Si re > 4 } 2a t 
ix ‘large 12mo, Vol cloth. Prise. £0 cente. i 


By James Parton. 


Famous Orations and Patriotic Pa- 
Large 12mo. cloth, 65 cents 


FROM PRESS AND PEOPLE. 


POEMS by JOHN G. WHITTIER. In one 12mo. volume of 319 | i228 are all good ° 


pages, Smal a type, leaded. 


347 pages, Small Pica type, leaded. 
POntara L WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. 


sor mo. volume. Cloth, 40 ets.; gilt edges, ornamented. 60 cents, 
[ Complete in one hand- | 
; gilt edges, ornamented, 60 cts. 


ESSAYS—HUMOR, Etc. 


Unabridged, large type, tasteful cloth Melineveinars and | 


POETICAL WORKS of N. P. WILLIS. 
some 12mo, volume. Cloth, 40 cts. 


everyway satisfac tory to pure hasers. 


ESSAYS of RAL PH WALDO EMERSON. 





pages, Small 


Pree, 40 cents. 
POEMS by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. In one 12mo. yolume 
Price, 40 cents. 


ica type, leaded. Price, 40 cents. 


The following are characteristic of thousands of quotations 
| which might be made from paper and letters of correspondents 
“Tam absolutely amazed at the cheapness and real excellence of you! 
motes” ‘—REV. DR. SHEPHERD, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
‘The books are marvels of excellence and e ‘legance combined.” 
| Prest. D. 8. Grecory, Lake Forest University, IN. 
‘* There is only one drawback. 
than making a purchase.”’ 
** The books as books are excellent. 
—Literary World, Boston, 


It seems more like getting a present 
Churchman, Toronto. 


Paper, type, press work, and 


Postage.—Books by mail cost 20 percent. extra to prepay. 





‘|| COUPON 


This Coupon will be received in lieu of 25 cents cash, toward the § 


price of above costing not less than $2.00, if sent within 1) days 
Complete in one hand- | 25 CENTS. from date of this paper (give name of paper). This offer is to & 
|| cure your PROMPT response and indicate the paying advertising mediums 





Large 12mo., 326 
P O. Box 1227. 


100-PAGE CATALOGUE sent free. 
lerature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. 
sent for EXAMINATION BEFORE PAYMENI 
on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher. 


The hest Jit- 
Be Oks 


Acdress 


393 Pearl Street, New York. 
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THE GENESIS OF ‘‘ ADAM BEDE.” 


The following is the account of the gen- 
esis of ‘‘Adam Bede,” referred to in the 
article on George Eliot on another page. 
It will interest, asa study in authorship, 
all who have ever read that marvelous 
story : 

“The germ of ‘ Adam Bede’ was an an- 
ecdote told me by my Methodist Aunt 
Samuel (the wife of my father’s younger 
brother)—an anecdote from her own ex 
perience. We were sitting together one 
afternoon during her visit to me at Griff, 
probably in 1839 or 1840, when it occurred 
to her to tell me how she had visited a 
condemned criminal—a very ignorant 
girl, who had murdered her child and re- 
fused to confess ; how she had stayed with 
her praying through the nigbt, and how 
the poor creature at last broke out into 
tears and confessed her crime. My aunt 
afterwards went with her in the cart to the 
place of execution ; and she described to 
me the great respect with which this min- 
istry of hers was regarded by the official 
people about the jail. The story, told by 
my aunt with great feeling, affected me 
deeply, and I never lost the impression of 


that afternoon and our talk together ; but 
I believe I never mentioned it, through 


all the intervening years, till something 
prompted me to tell it to George in De 
cember, 1856, when I had begun to write 
the ‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ He re- 
marked that the scene im the prison would 
make a fine element in a story ; and I af 
terwards began to think of blending this 
and some other recollections of my aunt in 
one story, with some points in my father's 
early life and character. The problem of 
construction that remained was to make 
the unhappy girl one of the chief dramatis 
persone, and connect ber with the hero 
At first I thought of making the story one 
of the series of ‘Scenes,’ but afterwards, 
when several motives had induced me to 
close these with ‘Janet's Repentance,’ | 
determined on making what we always 
called in our conversation ‘My Aunt’s 
Story ’ the subject of a long novel, which 
I accordingly began to write on the 22d 
October, 1857. 

‘* The character of Dinah grew out of my 
recollections of my aunt, but Dinah is not 
at all like my aunt, who was a very small, 
black-eyed woman, and (as I wastold, for 
I never heard her preach) very vehement 
in her style of preaching She had left 
off preaching when I knew her, being 
probably sixty years old, and in delicate 
health ; and she had become, as my father 
told me, much more gentle and subdued 
than she had been in the days of her 
aciive ministry and bodily strength, when 
she could not rest without exhorting and 
remonstrating in season and out of season. 
I was very fond of her, and enjoyed the 
few weeks of her stay with me greatly. 
She was loving ard kind to me, and I 
could talk to her about my inward life, 
which was closely shut up from those 
usually round me. I saw her only twice 
again, for much shorter periods—once at 
her own home at Wirksworth, in Derby- 
shire, and once at my father’s last resi- 
dence, Foleshill. 

‘ The character of Adam and one or two 
incidents connected with him were 
suggested by my father’s early life; but 
Adam is not my father any more than 
Dinab is my aunt. Indeed, there is not 
a single portrait in Adam Bede—only the 
suggestions of experience wrought up 
into new combinations. When I began 
to write it, the only elements I had deter 
mined on, besides the character of Dinah, 
were the character of Adam, his relation 
to Arthur Donnithorne, and their mutual 
relations to Hetty—7. ¢., to the girl who 
commits child-murder—the scene in the 
prison being, of course, the climax 
toward which I worked. Everything else 
grew out of the characters and their 
mutual relations Dinah’s ultimate 
relation to Adam was suggested by George 
when I had read to him the first part of 
the first volume : he was so delighted with 
the presentation of Dinah, and so con- 
vinced that the reader's interest would 


center in her, that he wanted her to be 
the principal figure at the last. I accept- 
ed the idea at once, and from the end of 
the third chapter worked with it con 
stantly in view. 

‘‘T began the second volume in the 
second week of my stay at Munich, 
about the middle of April. While we 
were at Munich George expressed his fear 
that Adam's part was too passive through 
out the drama, and that it was important 
for him to be brought into more direct 
collision wlth Arthur. This doubt 
haunted me, and out of it grew the scene 
in the wood between Arthur and Adam ; 
the fight came to me as a necessity one 
night at the Munich opera. when [ was 


listening to ‘ William Tell.’ Work was 
slow and interrupted at Munich, and 
when we left I had only written to the 


beginning of the dance on the Birthday 
Feast; but at Dresden I wrote uninter- 
ruptedly and with great enjoyment in the 
long, quiet mornings, and there I nearly 
finished the second volume—all, I think, 
but the last chapter, which I wrote here 
in the oldroom at Richmond in the first 
week of September, and then sent the 
manuscript off to Biackwood, The open- 
ing of the third volume—Hetty's jour- 
ney—was, I think, written more rapidly 
than the rest of the book, and was lett 
without the slightest alteration of the 
first draught. Throughout the book I 
have altered little; and the only cases I 
think in which George suggested more 
than a verbal alteration, when I read the 
manuscript aloud to him, were the first 
scene at the Farm, and the scene in the 
wood between Arthur and Adam, both of 
which he recommended me to ‘space 
out’ a little, which I did.” 


AN OVERTASKED BRAIN. 


A clergyman in Iowa, after a few weeks’ use 
of our Treatment, says : 

“Your Compound Oxygen has worked like a 
charm. 1 have no special ailment except from 
an overtasked brain. Wakefulness, nervous 
irritability, and candaney to paralysis were the 
most marked troubles. Now, after three weeks’ 
use, increase of weight, clear mental horizon, Sree- 
dom from incipient paralytic attacks, and good rest. 
What more could I ask * 

Our * Treatise on Compound Oxygen,’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address, Drs. Starkey & PALen, 
1,109 and 1,111 Girard St., Philada. 


‘As a Last Resort” 


A Little Girl in Albany, N. Y., Terribly 
Afflicted, Wonderfully Cured. 

One of the most wonderful cures of scrofula 
on record is that of the little daughter of Mr. M. 
J. Quinn, No, 285 First Street, Albany, N. Y. She 
was afflicted with scrofula from birth, and phy- 
sicians said it would be better for her if she was 
dead. Her father says: * She had thirteen run- 
ning sores on her body, besides being absolutely 
blind for months. She lost the use of her limbs 
and could not walk; in fact, was a mere skeleton 
wasting away. The smell from the sores was 
terrible. Seeing in a newspaper some cases of 
scrofula cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I said to 
myself, * I will try a bottle as a last resort.” When 
she had taken the first half bottle ) could see a 
change in her, and when the whole bottle was 
taken the abscesses almost entirely healed with 
the ald of Hood's Olive Ointment, which I must 
say is the finest I ever used. I kept on giving 
her Hood's Sarsapar lla, till now she is well and 
healthy, running around. She has a splerdid 
appetite. The neighbors don’t know what to 
make of it.” Micuati J QuINN, No. 285 First St 


Mrs. E. 8S. Caswell and Mrs. J. Holden, neigh 
bors, confirm Mr. Quinn’s statement, and con- 
sider the cure of his little daughter by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla the most wonderful thing that has 
come to their knowledge 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by aruggists. $1: six for $5. Made by 
C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


31,000 DAIRYMEN 





use and recommend the COOLEVY CREAMEARS | 


because they make the most butter, and HI? finest 
para By butter. oe the ieqreved KUREKA 
SKINNER UTTER ORKERS and 
NESBITT BUTTER PRINTER. We have a 
full line of Creamery, Factory and Dairy supplies 
Send for illustrated circulars. Cooley Creamers are 
a patented process, sustained by decision of U 
Circuit Courts. Othersimitate construction but can. 


not use process. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











OLD AGE. 





How Man’s Lease of Life may 
Lengthened. 


The possibility of prolonging life has 
commanded the serious attention of emi- 
nent and the discovery of 
some compound or elixir capable of pre- 
venting or suspending physical decay, has 
been, more than once, confidently pre- 
dicted. The practical thing to consider 
is, however, the prolongation of life by 
proper care of the health, one of the 
best means of maintaining which is the 
occasional use of Ayer’s Pills. S. C. 
Bradburn, Worthington, Mass., 
“Ayer’s Pills are 


scientists, 


says ; 


THE 
sick 


state 


BEST 
remedy for 
an impure 
the mildest 
world, 


arising from 
stomach, and are 
purgative in the 
first recommended to 
me, by my mother, thirty years ago.” 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., 
* T have been cured of Rheumatism, 
and am now enjoying good health, through 
the use of Ayer’s Pills. I am_ nearly 
seventy years of age.” Mark Johnson, 
Monterey, Mexico, says: “I have used 
Ayer’s Pills for the past thirty years, and 
am satisfied that I should not now be alive 
had it not been for these Pills. By using 
them [ have been enabled to avoid the 
bilious diseases peculiar to this climate.” 
J. V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: 
“Aver’s Pills gave me quick and 


heudache, 
of the 
and best 
They were 


SUVS: 


HAPPY RELIEF 

I have 

» With in- 
W autson, 

** One 


from bilious and sick headaches, 
now used them for two years 
creusing satisfuction.’” MM. V. 
152 State Chicago, TIL, 
ago I was induced to try Ayer's 
remedy for Indigestion, 
stipation, and Headache, from which T 
had been a great sufferer. I found the 
action of these Pill and obtained 
prompt relief. In continuing their use, a 
Pill, taken after dinner, has been 
all the medicine I have required. Ayer's 
Pills have benefited me more than all the 
medicines ever before tried.” D.T. Sum- 
mers, P. M., Wayside, Kans., says: “ My 
wife suffered, for several years, with Core 
tiveness and Sick Headache. She was 
completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” 


St., Suyvs, 
year 


Pills as a Con- 


S @4ASY, 


single 


|THE GOMING MAN, 


Among the many attainments whi 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 
the human system. He will also have a 
thorough appreciation of the importance 
of Ayer’s Pills, as aimecans of ke« 
system in a healthy condition, and of thei 
power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com 
plaint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tar- 
rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “ Being a 
victim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsia, 
I decided totry Ayer’s Pills. Ina few days 
my appetite returned, and, by exercising 
a little care in the selection of mv food, I 
could eat a hearty meal and not feel 


DISTRESSED. 


I now rejoice in a renovated system, and 
my health is restored.” Jolin Slaubaugh, 
Egion, W. Va., writes: “1 
highly of Ayer’s Pills, and use no others, 
They cured me of Dyspepsia.’ W. E. 
Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Aver's 
Pills are the best thing I ever found fi 
Sick Headache.” M. J. Mead, Sr., Can- 
ton, Ind., writes: “Ayers Pills have 
afforded me great relief from Liver Com- 
plaint. of fifteen vears’ standing, 
Constipation. I was 


TROUBLED 


Dizziness, Indigestion, oppression 
after eating, and weneral Nervous Prostra- 
tion. I now feel like a new man. a 

owing to a few boxes of Aver’s Pills.” 
John C. Bobenreith, ; 
“To was troubled, 

a disordered liver, 
enlargement. After using 
of Ayers Pills I am entirely 
J. Tabor. M. D.. Jefferson, : 
“TT have prescribed 


Ayer’s Pills 


in cases of Dropsy, for many 
abdominal and their use 
been attended with excellent results.” 


h we 


ping the 
} 


think verv 


and from 


with 


Elgin, Ill., writes: 
months, with 
gran to fear an 

only one 


for some 
and be 
box 
cured.” 
Penn., writes: 


as well as 
disorders, has 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co.., 
Mass., U.S. A. 


Lowell, 





FARM AND 


me FERRY'S 


Will be mailed B> Up 
to all applicants 


and to customers FREE a without 
leringit. It contains il lustrations, prices, 






LE TO ALL! 







scriptions and directions for lanting on 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS, BULBS, e 


D.M.FERRY &CO."*Ene'* 


Those ansiweri ngan 







idvertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 





ian —- BUY ONLY VICK'S SEEDS AT HEADQU ARTERS 
as fap ree Moeneitiue. jp” fgg Colored Plate in every 
num ber,and many fine illus trations Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies 
for 3. Specimen numbers 10 cts; ‘ } trial copies 25 cts. We will send to ¢ A ae! Vick's 
Magazine and any one of the following publications at the prices named below—really two magazines at the 


price of one —Century, $4.50; 
Good Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for $3.00. 


tt 


Will be sent FREE to all who write for it 
beautiful new hay two ¢ 
Seeds, including I No POR 

Planters who want t 


war Novelties ¢ 
ST SEEDS 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
everything new and rare in Seeds and Plants, will be mailed on receipt of stamps 


to cover postage (6 cente). 





VICK’S 
¢ S ’ : 

A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored y ate, 
trations, 
tables, prices of Seeds and Plants, and i 
Printed in English and German 
may be deducted from first order, 
the Garden, and how to get it in 
at the last moment to buy whateve r mame are | 
a disappointment after we 


Harper’s Monthly, $4.00 ; St. Nicholas, $3.50; Good 





pit, i a Handsome Book of 120 


SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 

VEGETABLE, FARM, 
-AND— 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Resides all the desirable novelties of | a season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 East 19th Street, New York City, 


BERRIES and /ots of them can be 
grown if you follow our 
Hanes. Rh \s e Catalogue describes al) 


Varietios, . 80, Glastonbury, Conn, 


with descriptions of the best F! ywers and 

w to grow the 
*rice only 10 cents, whi 
It tells what 
stead of runni 





r to the 








Cheer 


JAMES VICK, gener N.Y. 


SEEDS & ARS, WARRA 


ry nAiy .° EF ere 


FARM ANNUAL FOR 1885 


ages, hundreds of 
best Farm and Garden 
Farmers, Market Gardeners, and 
CES send address on a postal to 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 









NTED 


ROUAL 


and tells all about the 
al Verit. 
is R 








To customers of last season sent free without application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 





35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Awake 


FLORAL 
GUIDE 


and 1000 illus- 


you war t for 


Raver, seating 











pe ey ee, 
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tn eee. 
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| 
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Wash knit shawls with it. 


32 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


vy Oj, 31, No. 9. 

















IVORY 
SOAP 


ice 


Pure. 


A full-size cake of Ivory § Gosp 
wilt < sent to any one who cannot get it of th 


| grocer, if six two-cent stamps postage, 
| are sent to Procter & Gamble, qt Men 
Gon Gis caper. 


PAYING CASH FOR 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING 





PRESENTS yrs AND CLOAKS. 


My store will be found full of bargains, suit- 
able for wedding gifts. 
of every description, elegantly cased, from 20 
o 40 per cent. below cost. 

A Tea Set costing 8850—my price, 8350; 
another. Gerham make, costing ®650, only 


R.H. MACY & C0. 


@315; Berry, Preserve, and Jelly Spoons, | 


Fruit-Dishes, and a thousand other cases of 
sterling silver for less than half price. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 BOWERY, N. Y. 
THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL, - 
Reserve for unadjusted seunee, 





$2,000,000 00 


257,608 7 
Reserve for ~~ epee 1,286,661 94 | 
NET SURPLUS, 772,687 19 





TOTAL ASSETS, 


A. KELLOGG, President. 
A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Secretary. 
G. H. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary 


reas MAGILL, G aye West. Dep Dep’t, CInctnnatt, 0. 
NEW PLAN. 
POSITIVE RESULTS 


Of a $1,000 Twenty Payment Policy in the 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


or. —_e YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY 


@4,31 316, 6,957 91 


The Annual Premium at the Age of %) will be §¥) 1s 
At omy a of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash............ $570 00 


While the $1,0 Insurance will have been se- 
ecu for 2 years at the net cost of 3 
or $1.68 for$1,00 tmsurance per year. Or. if the 

thy not surrendered at the end of the 2 

ars, it becomes a paid-up poly of $1,000. 
aay ‘other Amount will be the same Propor- 
tions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean 
while payable in the event of the death of the 
assu: re is no forfeiture of pepenents on dis 
continuance of policy after three y 
Cash or Paid-up Value poing So "Guaranteed by 

the terms of the New 
For examples at other ages and ae ond also 
a + he Wand 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 


YOUR PARLOR 


Papered with Gold Paper and 


9-inch Border for - - $20.00) 
Without Gold, - - - 12.%O 


Remnant lots of handsome 
Gold Paper sufficient to 
paperaroom, - - - 


Without Gold, - 3.00 


THE THOS. PAYE (0,, 


810 BROADWAY 


5.00 
ee 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Ccmpeny, 


New York, JaANvuARy 24th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Churter of tre 
Company, submit the following Sta‘ement of itr 
affairs on the 31st December, 1884: 


HALL NEW YEAR BY Premiums on Marine Risks from 1si 
es SPECIAL BALE OF LADIES January, 1884, to 3ist December, 


AND CHILDREN’S RR ee ee ne ery: $3,958,039 44 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1884 . 1,447,756 70 
MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





Total Marine Premiums........ «.- BH,408, 405 796 4 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 04 
Losses paid : ee oe 


same peri od.. .... $2,109,919 20 
ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE- — of P “4 ca 
SIGN, WHICH FOR gy ALITY AND WORKMAN. miums sau 
SHIP’ CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE Expenses -+ $787,789 40 40 





GUARANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
The Company has the foliowing assets, viz : 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
RARE BARGAINS IN 7S "pci ti eilen platy i $8,776,685 00 


a "7 secured by Stocks, and other- amnion co 
LINEN GOODS pt 


Real “estate and a due the 
Company, estim ated at.......... 440,000 00 


Premium Notes & Bills Revelvabie. 1,454,959 73 

OF ALL KIND: *, OUR, O OwN N DIRECT IMPORTA- eee ae ee 261,544 65 
AMAS NAP VELS Pes ag Fs POS AEE 

ETC. FULL LINES r LANKETS, UILTS, Amoant........... é outecpdies $12,938, 938, 289 38 


6 
PIANO AND TABLE ae VERS AT “EXTR' SMELY —_— 

LOW PRICES. Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18:0 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal repr esentatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Third of February next, from which 
daie all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be produced at time of payment, and 
cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year —- 31st December, 1884, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
eg Fifth of May next. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINSIN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION 


TRUSTEES. 
id ARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE 
1 t ." Y ‘Ee , CHA OY 
I sell fancy silverware | OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTURN, 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. AMES CHAS. HMA ALL, 
DAVID L WILLIAM BRYCE, 


gra ty AP onxnan. ry N' ELLIO TT, 
A. RAV JA 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS = & yy BAYER. ory D. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, HORACE K. THURBER, 
HORACE GRAY, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, = JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H, MACY, DENTON 8MI 
: HAND, GEORG iE BLIS 
JORN D. HEWLETT, HENRY 


LEY, 
WILLIAM H. WEB Wilts D. D MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, Meideed 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


_ LEADING SCHOOLS. — 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Ibited at ALL the important WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL ‘COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SEVENTEEN Y: a Mason & Hamlin Organs have, 
after most xaminations and comparisons, 
|been ALWA FOUND BEST, and AWARDED 
| HIGHEST HONORS; not even in one such important 


onericen RGAN S 'Sroan’ “ocen 


punt agee es {0/64 (NE 
UNDRED SsTY omens to o, all uses, from the 


—; a — Mason & 
Hamlin e an ot at ay to the best instrument 
which it is tices le to construct from reeds, at $908 DEST TEACHER’ 
more, Illustrated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 
pricelist a 

UPR ‘CHT 1 PLA SO PORTES, adding "all the ae | 

vi 
‘peentoundval- P| IANOS ase 


ins 
lar practical value, vending to greatest ae = 








AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleg: 
—— Teachers supplied with Positions. 
lars of Good Schools free to Parents 
Yrs Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN . 
improvement made in u t american SCHOOL tnerirorE. Hag 1h St New York. 
acentury. The MASON & — ~! a 
M~ Fy 3, X4  F — 
make illustrate that VE G T EXCH. 
LENCE which has always fparacte thelr OCKLAND COLLEGE. 
organs. Send for circular with illustrations, full aoe tare ep Y. 














tion and explanation A high grade and successful school for A 
’ MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., “seret Thedi and ae Speciation Moderate rates. 
BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, 149 Wabash Ave. Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 





uv veal. 46 Test {4th St. (trie i) ) . 4 . 
: ~ae Johns Hopkins University, 


EUROPE. “sow 


Cook’s Excursion Parties sail from New York University and Collegiate Courses. 
in April, May, June, and July by First-class steam- Instruction is provided for Graduate, Under- 


pecial Tourist Tickets for Individual Tray- graduate. and Special Students. The next aca- 
elers at reduced rates, by the best routes for pleas- gomic year begins September 22, 1885. 


ure travel. 
Cook's Bxcarstoniet. with maps, contains full For circulars address, by postal card, the Johns 
particulars: by mail for ten cents. 


THOS, COOK & SON, %! Broadway, N.y. Hopkins University. 


A PRIZE; Sendsix cents for postage,and receive 
free, oes box of goods which will 
help =p os to more money right away than anything course for women. Special courses in 
this world. All, of either sex, succeed from French, German, and k. Laboratories, cabinets, 
et hour. The broad road to fortune opens before and observatory. Library of 11 - ie and art 
the workers, absolutelysure. Atonceaddress,Trve gallery. Board and tubsion, $155 8 ay 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. Address SNCHARD, Principal. 


MCOMBERS PATENT BOOTS SAND HOES. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufactur- 
ing my Patent Boots and Shoes on a large scale with new and improved machinery, 
and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 
and Poor. I will send to all applicants price- Fists, full instructions for self-measure- 
ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made. They "will fit beautifully, will never warp, distort, or injure the tenderest foot, 
and wil restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. I make no shoddy 
goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goeds in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 
in every respect to all others at the same price. Those who desire perfect boots and 
shoes should send for my free JOEL” pamphlets. which will give price-list and all 
information that is required. J M’co BER, re and Manufact- 
urer of M'ComBer’s @ tent 8 Saal hoes, a 
Patent Lasts, °2 . five doors west of "gtewart's 








OUNT HOLYOKE REMINARY. 
South Hadley, 





*’Comber’s 
re, New York. 


NEW VORKs|detin tecueeiten Baten: 





- SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premium Receipts 
Interest Receipts 


$11,268,850 75 
2,971,624 65 


$14,240,475 39 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Total Income 


Paid Death-claims. . $2,257,175 79 

* Endowments. . 873,808 50 
Annuities, Dividends, and 

Surrender values......... 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policy-holders.. $6,734, 1955 14 


17, 463 
$61,484,550 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1885, 


New Policies issued... 
New Insurance written 





Cash Assets ....... $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Company’s Standard). $4,371,014 90 


Surplus by State Standard (esti- 


mated)........ pis $10,000,000 
Policies in Force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force $229,382, 586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 








Death- / 1880, ¢1, i seal. Income /{ 1880, $2, 317,889. 
| 1881 203. 11881, 2.432854. 
claims ?} 1582, 55 292 3 from ; 1882, 21798,018, 
| 1888, 2,263,092, { 1883; 2,712,863. 

paid | iss4, 2/257, 175. Interest 1884, 2,971,624. 


Amount at risk. 


Cash Assets. 
39% Jan. 1, 1881, $135, 726,916, 


Jan. 1, 






Jan. |, Jan. 1, 1882. 15 51,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1383, Jan. 1, 1883, 171, "415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,$ Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,045. 

Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229/382)586., 


The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


IS THE 


~ |Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine 
POLICY 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Go. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture feat- 
ures, originated by the New York Lire in 1860, 
with the Privileges and Profits of its popular 
“Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES— 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with surplus 
accumulations at compound interest 

2. The privilege of continuing your insurance 
at original rates after your Tontine Period ex- 
pires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of 
full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of pre- 
miums, during which time your indemnity will 
be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of default 
in payment of premium after three years, by the 
guarantee of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


HENRY TUOK, 2d Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


| Medteal Directors, 
A. HUNTINGTON, 4M.D., 
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